





MAY 14 1962 


Hay 10, 2962 


TO : A. Philip Randolph; John Morsell, John Davis, James 
Farmer, Hope Stevens, Frenk Montero. 


FROM: George M. Houser 


I beldeve that I have talked with you on the telephone 
regarding aprealininary discussion that would be helpful on 
the advisability of plaming for a eonference of Negro leader~ 
ship on American policy toward Africa. The meeting will take 
place on Wednesdey, May 14, at noon, in ths office of the 
American Committee on Africa, 601 Second Avenue, Roem 400. 
Since severe]. people have indicated that they have to be 
elsewhere fairly carly, we will end the meeting by 1:30, 
and these that have to leave earlier than that will be able 
to do 80. 


Wa will be glad to order sandwiches if you will let 
uy seorctary, Miss Kallen, know whet you would like to have. 


I look forward to seeing you next Wednesday. 
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AMERICAN NEGRO LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE ON AFRICA 


DATE: July 6, 1962 


John Morsell, John Davis, Hope St . 
Clarence Jones, David Jones, Gulchard ferric” ic aa cra 


Peter Weiss, Donald Harrington 
George M. Houser 


Hesting of tes 


This is just a brief reminder that the next meeting of the 
Planning Committee for the leadership conference will take place 
on Tuesday evening, July 10 at $:00 pom. in the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. David Jones, 2225 Fifth Avenue, Apt, ME. 


If you cannot come for sone reason, please let me know. 
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DATE: July 23, 1962 


TO : A. Philip Randolph, John Morsell, John Davis, Hope Stevens, James Farmer, 
Frank Montero, Clarence Jones, David Jones, Guichard Parris. 


FROM : George M. Houser 


SUBJ.: Summary of the meeting held on July 10, 1962 


Present: James Farmer, John Morsell, Hope Stevens and George Houser 


1. The draft of the letter inviting organizations to co-sponsor the 
Conference and the draft of the Call to the Conference were approved by 
the Committee. ALL of the signers have agreed to the letter with the 
exception of Dorothy Height who is out of her office and has not been 
heard from yet. 


2. There was a brief discussion of the preparation of background papers. 
It was suggested that among those who should be contacted are 
St. Clair Drake, Hugh Smythe, and John Davis. 


3. It was agreed that there should be a rough budget of about $7,000.00 
for the running of the Conference. This would include a staff of at 
least a director and a secretary. The rest of the budget would be taken 
up with office rent, stationery and supplies, mailings, printing, rent- 
ing a place for the Conference itself, telephone and telegraph. Income 
would have to come from sponsoring organizations, from a registration 
fee, and some individual contributions. 


So far four organizations have agreed to put in a preliminary amount 
of $100.00 each so that the basic work can be started. These are CORE, 
NAACP, AMSAC AND ACOA. 


he It was agreed that a list of persons to be invited to attend the 
Conference would have to be very carefully made up. It was suggested 
that each of the sponsoring organizations could name three individuals 
as their representatives. In addition, an individual list of 200 or 
more names should be drawn up to receive invitations to attend as 


delegates. 


5. As of the date of this meeting, there seemed to be only two live 
possibilities for a Staff Director for the Conference. These were 
Theodore Brown, formerly on the staff of the AFL-CIO , and Robert Browne 
who until recently was on the staff of the United States Aid program 

in the Far East. 


It was agreed that a decision must be made quickly because it was 
essential for detailed work on the Conference to begin very soon. 


6. Because the preptratory work is not able to proceed at full speed 
during the summer months, it was suggested that perhaps the Conference 
could be held sometime around the middle of November rather than towards 
the end of October. 








TO: THE PLANNING COMMITTER aoe NEGRO LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 
A 


FROM: GEORGE M. HOUSER 
July 23, 1962 

Last Friday I had a lengthy talk with Ted Brown and he is just a 
to take on the responsibility as Staff Director for the forthcoming 
Conference. I have gone over as many details with Ted as it was possible 
to do in the time we had. I am leaving the country from July 25th until 
August 13. Ted Brown rightly feels that it is important for him to have © 
a meeting with the Planning Committee just as quickly as possible in order 
to raise a number of questions which we have only touched upon. 

Therefore, either I or someone from my office, or Ted Brow him-~ 
self will be in touch with you in the next day or so to see if a meeting 
can be arranged sometime later this week. I hope that you will bend 
every effort to attend this meeting so that Ted can get off to a good 
start. We will have to work fast in order to get the Conference put 
together properly in the time available to us. And there naturally will 
be a period of adjustment as Ted hopefully takes over the details of the 


Conference. 





August 7, 1962 


M.. Theodore €. Broun, Dinector 

American Negro L adenship Conference 
on Agnica ik 4 

c/o American Committee on Anica 

870 Second Avenue 

New York, New York 


Dean Ted: 
The enclosed check for $700.00 is ae visible tohen. 


of CORE's achive inteneast in the American Negro Leadership 
Conference on Africa. We expect to be able tomake a mare 


substantial contribution in the near future. 


Sincerely, 


Richand Haley 
Asastatant to the 
National Dinecton 


ened, Check # 5766 








AMERICAN NEGRO LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE: ON AFRICA 





Summary of the Ncecting held, Sabie: 9,1962 - 2:00 P.M. « office of A. Philip Randolpt 





* 


Present: James Baker, Stanley Levison (ACOA) Guichard Parrish, A. Philip Randolph 
Theodore E. Brown 


1. There were no changes in the July 27th minutes. 


2. After discussion it was agreed that the weekend of November 23rd, 1962 for 
the conference at Arden House was desirable. Prior to the meeting, the Director 
was requested to seal down the Arden House tentative commitment. Although this 
weekend follows immediately the Thanksgiving holiday, it was felt that it would 
pose no greater difficulties than any other weekend for such busy persons as those 
who will participate in the Conference. 


Another prime consideration for gathering in November is the U.N. General 
Assembly should be in session. The prime purpose for meeting at Arden House is 
to provide the best possible atmosphere for a high level conference and at the 
same time provide lodging and board. 


3. The Director gave 4 report on the finances. Receipts date total $900 with 
disbursements of $264.6). The director stressed the importance of additional 

funds in order that we could safely rent office space, secure competent secretarial 
help and provide the other necessary needs. 


h. With reference to the specific areas in Africa to be dealt with, it was re- 
confirmed that the areas would be Congo, Portuguese Africa, Kenya, Central 
African Federation, South Africa and South West Africa. 
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AMERICAN ‘NEGRO LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE ON AFRICA 


Planning Committee Meeting 
August 17, 1962 
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Announcement that letter of invitation and Call are ready 
to go in the mail as of August 17. 


Discuss the Conference site on Arden House regarding 
facilities and costs. 


Specific topics for position papers.. Diséussion of 
best person for each one. 


Final discussion on inviting guests—left unfinished from 
two previous meetings. 


Issue of securing appropriate office’ space and secretarial 
help. 





Finsiéisl coiidition 
a) Brief financial report’ 











American Negro Leadership Conference on Africa 


TEMPORARY ADDRESS: Suite 200, 15 East 40th Street, New York 17, N.Y./MU 6-7263 or OR 9-9255 


All communications to: 


Theodore E. Brown, 
Director 


CONFERENCE 
SPONSORS 
(Partial list) 


James Farmer, ’ 
National Director, Congress of 
Racial Equality 
Dorothy Height, 
President, National Council of 
Negro Women 
Martin Luther King, Jr. 
President, Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference 
A. Philip Randolph, 
President, Brotherhood o, 
Sleeping Car Porters, AFL-CIO 
Roy Wilkins, 
Executive Secretary, 
National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
Whitney Young, 
Executive Director, 
National Urban League 


PLANNING 
COMMITTEE 
John A. Davis 
James Farmer 
George Houser 
Clarence Jones 
David Jones 
Frank Montero 
John Morsell 
Guichard Parris 
A. Philip Randolph 
Hope R. Stevens 


) f 
August 21, 1962 “nb Hane! 


Herewitth, we are extending an Invitatfon to your 
organizatton to jotn tn sponsoring a conference on Africa 
which is long overdue. 


We belfeve the 19 mEif!ion American Negro citizens 
must assume a greater responsibility for the formation of 
Untted States policy In sub-Sahara Africa. Negroes are of 
necessity deeply concerned with developments in Africa be~ 
cause of the moral Issues involved and because the struggle 
here at home to achieve in our time equality without respect 
to race or color is made easier to the extent that equality 
and freedom are achteved everywhere. The advancement of fn- 
dividual freedom and human dignity [In this key area demands 
affirmative actfon and help by our government through fhe 
normal channes of Internattonal diplomacy and fn the councils 
of the United Nattfons. 


We believe that a meeting of Negroes in positions of 
leadershtp in organizations that are active tn, and a part of 
the Negro community would be fruitful in terms of supplying 
Information, crystalizing opinion, developing a program to ac- 
tivize the masses of Negro citizens, and In providing a con- 
tinuing channel! through which our voices can be heard by our 
own government. 


Whife the attendance will be relatively small because 
it wil! be a leadership conference, we expect participants 
from every section of the United States, representing religious, 
civtl rights, labor, social service, civic, business, profes- 
stonal, educattonal, fraternal and sorority organizattons that 
are active in and a part of the Negro community, and that are 
expressive of varfous phases of Negro opinion. - 


Since we expect to make this an historfc conference we 
are making careful plans. You can apprectate that such a meet- 
ing will require funds for organizational costs. Even before 
the Call the sponsoring organizations herein listed have either 
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contributed or pledged a minimum of $100.00 and are expected 
to contribute more. In addition to being a co-sponsor, we 
hope sincerely that you Will at this time or as soon as pos- 
stble contribute a mintmum of $100.00. The initial Conference 
Calf Is herewfth attached. 


The Arden House Campus of Columbia University will be 
the conference site. The conference will begin Friday evening, 
November 23, 1962 and terminate on the afternoon of November 25, 
Not only will all the meetings be held fn this one place, but 
In addition, Arden House offers excellent board and lodging 
facilities. 


In order that our plans may move ahead rapidly, won't 
you please lef us hear from you as soon as possible. 


Very sincerely yours, 





TEB: fg 
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CALL 


(initial) 
by AMERICAN NEGRO LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE ON AFRICA 
To All Negro Organizations 
To A Conference On 


“THE ROLE OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO COMMUNITY IN U.S. POLICY TOWARD AFRICA” 


on the 
Arden House Campus of Columbia University 
located at 
Harriman, New York 


Friday evening, November 23rd to Sunday afternoon, November 25, 1962 


* Sponsored by: 


American Committee on Africa National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
Amer ican Society of African Culture National Council of Negro Women 

Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters National Urban League 

Congress of Racial Equality Negro American Labor Council 

Ghandi Society for Human Rights Southern Christian Leadership Conference 

Other Co-Sponsors: 


Religious, Civil Rights, Fraternal, Sorority, Business, Professional, Educational, Labor and Social Organizations. 


*Partial Listing 


Temporary Office: Suite 200, 15 East 40th Street 
New York 16, New York 
Telephone: ORegon 9-9255 or MUrrayhill 6-7263 


Theodore E. Brown, Director 








A CONFERENCE ON "THE ROLE OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO COMMUNITY 
IN U.S. POLICY TOWARD AFRICA" 


The struggle for freedom, independence and equality is world-wide. 
It has reached a critical stage south of Africa's Mason-Dixon Line below the 
Congo. In Angola, a full-scale revolt is being waged in which thousands have 
been killed and wounded. Almost 200,000 refugees have fled from villages 
destroyed by Portuguese bombs. This revolt against Portuguese forced labor, 
denial of political rights and economic exploitation will continue until freedom 
is won. 


In South Africa, the possibility of wholesale violence seems all the 
more imminent. Organizations of Africans have been banned, leaders have 
been imprisoned, freedom of movement has been almost completely curtailed, 
the white supremacist government has built up its military power to smash 
any possible revolt, an atmosphere of bitterness, fear and frustration is over 
the whole country. Not until freedom and equality have been won can a new 
spirit prevail. 


The United Nations has spoken on these pressing questions. The 
repression of the Portuguese and the South African regimes has been con- 
demned by the General Assembly and the Security Council. But these 
resolutions have not been implemented by substantive action. 


The United States has a crucial responsibility in any implementation 
of UN action. First, because the U.S. is the greatest power in the world and 
can be of central importance in giving effect to any concerted international 
action. Second, the U.S. has close economic ties with both South Africa and 
Portugal. Third, the U.S. is joined with Portugul in NATO, and South Africa 
considers herself part of the "free world" in its defense of liberty. The U.S. 
has joined in a general disapproval of the South African and Portuguese 
injustices, but has done very little to follow this up with vigorous action. 


The American Negro community in the U.S. has a special responsi- 
bility to urge a dynamic policy on our own country. Although we have a 
serious civil rights problem which exhausts much of our energy, we cannot 
separate this struggle at home from that abroad. Ifthe U.S. cannot take 
vigorous action to help win freedom in Africa's troubled zones, how can we 
expect to maintain the trust, the friendship of the newly independent and 
soon-to-be independent peoples of Africa and Asia? 


Further, the American Negro community has a responsibility in 
simple terms of historical continuity. Since the turn of the century Negro 
leaders and scholars have expressed the concern of Negro Americans for 
the elimination of colonialism and all its evils. While our conference will 
not initiate a new interest on the part of American Negroes, it will launch 
amore aggressive determination to make our influence felt on the policies 
of our government in the critical areas of that vast continent, especially 
south of the Sahara. 
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American Negro Leadership Conference on A frica 


' TEMPORARY ADDRESS: Suite 200, 15 East 40th Street, New York 17, N.Y./MU 6-7263 or OR 9-9255 
TOs ALL PRESS MEDIA FOR RELEASE: A.M. PAPERS SEPTEMBER 5 
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American Negro Leadership Conference on Africa 


TEMPORARY ADDRESS: Suite 200, 15 East 40th Street, New York 17, N.Y./MU 6-7263 or OR 9-9255 


All communications to: 
Theodore E. Brown, 


Director The six distinguished Negro leaders listed herewith as 
Seg sanceneds ae CONFERENCE 
All. communications to: MEMORANDUM August 31, 1962 ae conference sponsors have issued a CALL to more than seventy- 
Theodore E. Brown, Se SPONSORS 
Director ; t (Partial list) 
; “So James Faces five of the nation’s top Negro organization leaders to a weeke 
CONFERENCE To: All Planning Committee Members ss National Director, Congress of : 


SPONSORS 2 ea Racial Equality 


W - ? - . 
(Partial list) Ken Dorothy Height, end conference on "The Role of the American Negro Community in 
From: Theodore E. Brown 


James Farmer, 
National Director, Congress of 
Racial Equality 


President, National Council of 
Negro Women 


* Martin Luther King, Jr. 






U.S. Policy Toward Africa, 


Re; Next Meeting 


President, Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference 


A. Philip Randolph, 
President, Brotherhood o 
Sleeping Car Porters, AFL-CIO 




























President, National Council of 
egro Women 


Martin Luther King, Jr. 


Negro leaders will seek to increase the interest and 
Date: September 6, 1962 


President, Southern Christian 


activize the political influence of America's 19 million Negro 


; ” Roy Wilkins, 
Leadership Conference Time: 12. 30 p-m. i : % Brceative Secretar ; 5 
a *% ti hie . . : 7 
A. Philip Randolph, Sy Aeon of ae People Citizens on their government's role in the councils of the 
Sleeping Car Porters, AFL-CIO” Dy ace: Suite 200, 15 East 40th Street, New York City ‘* Whitney Young, 
Roy Wiikins, Executive Director, 


es oh at United Nations and other diplomatic channels on the critical 
National Association for the 


Advancement of Colored People 
Whitney Young, 


Executive Director, 
National Urban League 


National Urban League 


PLANNING 
COMMITTEE 


John A. Davis 
James Farmer 
George Houser 
Clarence Jones 


Inasmuch as this will be the first meeting following 
the vacation period it is urgent that we have a good 
attendance. There are a number of important decisions to 
be made if the conference will be properly organized on 
its opening date of November 23rd. 


areas of Sub-Sahara Africa, The Congo, South Africa, Angola, 


Mozambique, Central Africa Federation, Southwest Africa and 
PLANNING 


COMMITTEE the High Commission Territories will be the principle areas of 


: David Jones 

John - Davis Stag Montero 

James Farmer . . : : ohn Morsell i 

Cee Hones Among the agenda items will be te ee interest for the conference. 


Clarence Jones 


i A. Philip Randolph 
David Jones 


David Jones - 1. Conference program Hope R. Stevens The Arden House campus of Columbia University will be the 
John Morsell — : 
AU Philip Randolph 2. Individual invitees(as against organizations) site of the weekend get-togehther beginning November 23, 1962. 


Hope R. Stevens 


3. Conference Headquarters site The American Committee on Africa, The American Society of 


4. Planning Committee organization African Culture, Ghandi Seciety for Human Rights and The Negro 


5. Critical Financial condition American Labor Council are joint conference sponsors with the 
The attendance at the two August meetings of the 

Planning Committee was not encouraging. Perhaps this was 

due to conflicts with vacation schedules and also to the 7 

fact that several Planning Committee members were out of 

the country. 


organizations listed above. 
Further, Negro organizations from religious, civil rights, 
fraternal, sorority, business, professional, educational, labor 
But since not too much time remains for conference 
preparation, I am hoping that you will make every effort 


to be present. "Dutch Treat" sandwich service will be 
available during the meeting. 


and social groups will be sponsors and represented at the 


conference. 





Distinguished American scholars are currently being 





May we receive a note or telephone confirmation of 
this notice? 







organized to prepare position papers in advance as part of 





the conference working material. 
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e meeting in the fall, 


Dorothy Height, 





financed by the sponsoring organizations. U.S. and U.N. officiais 






will not be invited to play an official part in the conference. 
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October 15, 1962 


Mr. Theodore Brown 

Negno American Leadership Conference 
on Agnica 

15 East oth Street, Suite # 700A 

New York 17» New York 


Dean In. Brown: 


Erelosed you will pind check nunben 6210, in the anount 
of $700.00, asa contribution £0 your ong ization prom 
National (ORE. 


The delay in getting this check off 40 you was due to the 
fact that Mr. Fanner was and is out of the. city and is 
somewhat digtieult to contact. $ apologize gon the delay 
and sincerely hope Lt has not inconvenienced you. 


Cordially, 


Jean Griffin (Mrs. ) 
Secretary to 

Games Fanmen 
National Dinecton 





Qe Aneian Negro Leadership Conference on Africa 


Suite 700A, 15 East 40th Street, New York 17, N.Y./LE 2-1640-1 






All communications to: 


Theodore E. B: 
Pliers rown October 16, 1962 


CALL 
COMMITTEE 


James Farmer 

Dorothy Height 

Martin Luther King, Jr. 

A. Philip Randolph 

R ilki . 

rl ae Mrs, Jean Griffin, Secretary 
itney Young CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


















Dear Mrs, Griffin: 





On behalf of the American Negro Leadership 






Conference on Africa, I wish to thank you for 





CORE's check of $100 which was received today. 






as a contribution for our Arden House conference, 





We are appreciative of CORE's cooperation 






and financial help, 






With best regards, I am 






Cordially yours, 


TT gage, 


Theodore E, Brown 
Director 













ee eee 
CONFERENCE SPONSORS 
(partial list) 


ALPHA PHI ALPHA FRATERNITY, INC./AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON AFRICA/. AMERICAN SOCIETY OF AFRICAN CULTURE 
BROTHERHOOD OF SLEEPING CAR PORTERS/' CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY/, DELTA SIGMA THETA SORORITY, INC. 
GHANDI SOCIETY FOR HUMAN RIGHTS/IMPROVED BENEVOLENT PROTECTIVE ORDER OF ELKS OF THE WORLD 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE/NATIONAL COUNCIL OF NEGRO WOMEN 
NATIONAL NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION/NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE ./ NEGRO AMERICAN LABOR COUNCIL 
OPERATION CROSSROADS AFRICA, INC./PHELPS-STOKES FUND/SOUTHERN CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 
STUDENT NON-VIOLENT COORDINATING COMMITTEE / TRADE UNION LEADERSHIP COUNCIL/WESTERN CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE, = 

















NOV 7 1662 


MEMORANDUHE Novexber 1, 1962 


TO: All Members of Call and Planning Committees 
FROM: Theodore E. Brown 
ss Report Cove Period En October 


During the latter part of August and early September, 1962, 
pursuant to a prior decision by the Conference Planning Committee, 
approximately 75 Negro organizations were sent a letter inviting 


their sponsorship of the American Negro Leadership Conference on Africa 


at Columbia University's “Arden House ym Novenber 2325, 1962. ‘The 


| purpose of the Conference is to examine the role of the American Negro 


community in U. S. policy in Africa. Since that time organizations are 
joining up and, as this is being written, approximately 35 organizations 
have indicated in writing their desire to bs a sponsor of the Confer~ 
ence. The vast majority of these organizations have made a financial 


‘contributions the remaining have made a pledge. 


Early in September we began to communicate with scholars, re- 
questing them to do papers on the areas of Africa of official concern to 
the Conference. ‘The following scholars began to prepare background 
papers on the following areas: 

John A. Davis, St. Clair Drake (Roosevelt College) and 

others - "American Negro Participation in Govern- 
ment and Private Overseas African Programs? 
Racial Frustrations and Exelusions™ 


Adelaide Cromwell. Hill, 
Boston University ~ Central African Federation 


George Houser, 
American Comittee on Africa = Union of South Africa 


Martin Le Kilson, 
Harvard University ~- Kenya 
















Allard Lowenstein, 
North Carolina State coblee = Southwest Africa 


John Marcun, 
Lincoln University - rine 


Eduardo Mondlane, 
Syracuse University « rae 






Each writer has promised to submit the paper to us on or about November 
ist in order that we might make enough copies to have in the hands of 
each conference participant in sufficient time for necessary study be- 






fore their arrival at Arden House. The last progress report indicated 








that each paper will be on time. We expect to begin mailing copies out 
November 5th. 
Final decision was reached on the Conference schedule at the 
Planning Committee Meeting of October 31st and a copy will be sent to 






















you in a few days. We have been in constant communication with Columbia 





University officials regarding our use of Arden House. We have made one 
inspection tour of the facilities which are located at Harriman, New 
York, situated about 46 miles northwest of New York City. The maximum 
eapacity for a conference of our format is 105 beds and a figure of 100 
was given to the Arden House officials as the number of participants for 
our conference. If we vary more than 10% below this figure, in other 
words 90, we will have to pay a penalty. We believe we are safe at the 
100 figure. If there are some who would like to come but have no notice 








please let us know immediately. In addition to conference delegates, it 
will be necessary for a staff of 8 to be present to do the work of the 
cenference. Requests for press accommodations indicate approximately 6 
to 8 reporters will be in full attendance. This includes weekly, daily 
and wire representatives. 
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As you know, the rate at Arden House is $16.50 per day in- 
cluding three meals. We are permitted to take over anytime after 
3300 pem. November 23rd and will conclude immediately following lunch 
November 25th. Arden House offers excellent facilities and the proper 
atmosphere for a conference which should be not only significant but 
historic. An Arden House brochure is herewith attached. 

Due to the Arden House location from New York City, we have 
chartered a bus for the trip from New York City to Harriman, New York 
- for those who are desirous of this accommodation. The bus fare is 
$5.00 roundtrip; a fee which is less than the regular franchised bus 
service between New York City and Harriman and also the required taxi 
fare from the bus terminal. Our bus will depart from 15 East 40th 
Street at 3:00 pem. November 23rd, transport passengers directly to the 
door of Arden House, leave there a half hour after lunch November 25th, 
and return to the New York addresse 

Due to lack of funds, we were unable to establish an office of 
our own until October lst. For the period of August Ist through Septem- 
ber, we are indebted primarily to the American Committee on Africa and 
the American Society of African Culture for making available their 
facilities, without which it would have been impossible to function. 
Further, without the generous financial backing of the NAACP, it would 
have been difficult to make any progress toward our objective. Other ore 
ganizations, some herein listed, have also aided financially; some at 
great sacrifice. 

However, we are currently in dire need of funds. Rent, sala- 
ries, postage, telephone, telegraph, printing, furnishings, travel, and 
petty expenses have been held to a minimum; but we are existing from hand 


to mouth. For example, we did not have until October lst a full-time 
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escretary. Such bills as postage, office furnishings and some panne 
still remain unpaid. I cannot strese too strongly the financial plight 
that we are in. Further, I would like to point out that our budget is 
extremely modest and it would hurt us to realize the embarrassment if 
Negro leadership could net finance such an important conference at such 
a modest fee. Attached herewith is a financial picture to date. 

The weekly press has shown great interest in the Conference. 


The New York Times, Herald Tribune and New York Post have expressed ine 
terest and stated a desire to give pre=convention coverage shortly before 





the convention and coverage to the work of the sessions. The press cover= 
age in the Nation's Capital newspapers has been beyond expectations. ‘the 
Washington Fost and the Evening Star have both carried excellent by-line 
articles. In addition, the Washington Post carried an editorial. The . 
weekly Afro-American has also carried several articles, including a column 





and an editorial. I have attached copies of some of these, herewith. 

| Interest by the State Department and we understand also by the 
White House has been shown in our Conferences There is also interest in . 
the United Nations and in many quarters by UN African delegates. Dr. 
Ralph Bunche has indicated that, the United Nations General Assembly 
schedule permitting, he will be in attendance as an unofficial participant. 

All in all, the only serious problem is the one of finances. 

The other important problem is for those members of the Planning Committee 
and the Conference Call Committee who have not sent in their registration . 
blank to do so at your very earliest convenience. From all indications, 
the final two weeks may probably bring a demand for accommodations which we 
will be unable to fill. 


TEB:fg 


Attachments: 1) Conference Program; 2)~Simanelet=Report; 3) Newspaper Clippings 
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WASHINGTON EVENING STAR 


Oct. 22, -1962. 





| Negro Leaders Call 


|U. S. Parley on Africa 


By CLARENCE HUNTER {play an official part in the con-| 
i Slar Staff Writer ference. | 

A summit mecting of Ameri-{| The Congo, South ubhpaa 
lea's top 100 Nearoes has been|Aneola, Mozambique, Centra 
isct for the weck end of Novem-|4ftica Federation, Southwest 


Africa, Kenya and the High 

9 : : 7 K nd : 
[er 22 At the Aiden Hore cant, | comminsion Territories will be 
‘Harriman N. ¥. oe ‘the principal areas of concer} 


i y the confcrence. 
! The conference will be con- for Hi coulcrens : 
icerned mainly with the role of Scholars to Participate 
;bhe American Negro communi- 


‘ ; _| Scholars who are preparing 
ip Unie States, poly \-ngchsround apes on the 


j : . _{ferent areas include: Adelaide 
lending the conference will an Cromwell Hill of Boston Uni- 


ialyze the political influence cf; ‘ 
' Soa? ; ; versily, St. Clair Drake of 
pametions 29 milion Nerroes| poosevelt Colicge, Allard Low- 


70 t’s yole i bs 
jeouncils af the United Nations {Mee of North Carolina State 


jand other diplomatic channels 
:on the critical areas of Sub- 
Sahara Africa. H 
j Another topic for conference; 
consideration ts: “American 








H 


Jane of Syracuse University and 
George Houser of the Amcrican 
Committee on Africa. ° 


Negro Participation in Govern-|, Sponsors of the conference 
iment and Private Overseas; include more than 20 of the 
African Programs: Racial Frus- ;Country’s leading Nearo organi- 


trations and Exclusions.” zations, The sponsors will fi- 
nance the three-day meeting. 
6 Leaders Issue Call Theodore EB. Brown, director 


Six Nerro civil rights leaders!f the conference, said the re-: 
issued the call for the confer-|SPonse to the event has been} 
ence. They are: Martin i, overwhelming. | 
King, jr, president of the e 
Southern Christian Leadership Would tress Palinesre { 
iConference: Roy Wilkins, ex-}| “I'he American Negro com-; 
ecutive secretary of the Nation-}munily has a special respon-: 
al Association for the Advance-| sibility to uree a dynamic palicy j 
ment of the Colored Peopic; A.jon our own country.” said Mr.t 
Philip Randolph, president of|Brown. “If the Uniled States! 
the Brotherhood of Slcepingjcan’t take vigorous action to: 
be Porters, AFL-CIO; Whit-jhelp win freedom jin Africa's 








ney Young, exccutive director] troubled zones, haw can we ex- 
of the National Urban League; ;pect to maintain the trust, the; 
James Farmer, national direc-jfriendship of the newly ea 
tor of the Congress of Racialjpendent aud soon-to-be indep-! 
Equality: and Dorothy Height,jendent peoples of Africa andi 
president of the National Coun-{ Asia?” 

cil of Negro Womcn. “Since the turn of the cen- 


Invited as voling delegates to] tury Negro leaders and scholars! 


j 
our Government in the critical! 
iCollege, John Marcum of Lin=jareas of that vast continent. j 
coln University, Eduardo Mond- jespecially south of the Sahara.” } 

The last such-gathering of! 
this magnilude probably was! 
the first Pan-African confer-} 
ence organized by W. E. B. Due; 
Bols in 1919. 
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ithe conference were the leaders|have expressed the concern of + * 


organizations in the ficlds of nation of colonialism and all, 
iveligion, civil rights, business, ‘its evils,” Mr, Brown continued. | 
education, labor and fraterni-|‘‘While our conference will not 
ties and sororitics. initiate a new interest on tne| 
A few African leaders willipart of American Neproes, it} 
pscrve oo aso observers. United; will Jaunch a more arceressive 
States and United Nations af-idelermination to make our in- 
ficlais will nob he invited tofluence felt on the policies of 


jot the country's Icading Negro|Nesro Amcricans for the elimi- | 
i 
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OUR Conference on Africa 


November 23, 1962 may well be 
one of the most important days in the 
history of the colored American’s re- 
lationships with Africa. 

On that day, the informal infra- 
structure of colored leadership will 
come together at Columbia Universi- 
¢y’s Arden House to discuss the ‘Role 
of the American Negro in U.S. Poli- 
cy Toward Africa.” 

This historic conference will be 
jointly sponsored by the NAACP, 
CORE, the National Urban League, 
the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference, the Brotherhood of Sleep- 
ing Car Porters, AFL-CIO, and the 
National Council of Negro Women. 

Expected to participate will be a 
cross-section of the colored ‘commu- 
nity’s civic, political, religious, fra- 
ternal, labor, and business Jeaders. 


The conference sponsors have laid - 


a foundation for great success in 
their selection of Thecdore E. Brown 
as director. 

For years, the State Department 
has peddled around the “great myth” 
that friction between colored Ameri- 
cans and Africans precluded any type 
ef continuing relationship. 

This same myth was used to ex- 
elude colored Americans from top 
positions in the State Department as 
well as attempt to widen ‘his artifi- 
cially creased gulf. Invaluable as- 
sistance in this direction was extend- 
ed by various writers and newspaper- 


men such as Russel Howe, Harold: 


Isaacs, Smith Hempstone, Robert 
Ruark, and others. 


Well, now we have finally begun to 
examine the real truth. 

The. most important fact to re- 
member about African - American re- 
lationships is the existence in the 
United States of 38,000,000 people of 
African descent, Only one country in 
Africa has more people of African 
niet — Nigeria with 33,000,000 peo- 
ple. 

Few can gainsay the enormous im- 
pact Africa’s successful freedom 
drive has had on the colored Ameri- 
can’s efforts. 

This emotional inter - relationship 
has been articulated by Senegal 
president, Leopold Senghor, as “la 
negritude.” 

Whatever the substance of this 
mystique as a political force, the 
American Negro Leadership Confer- 
ence on Africa will be rendering a 
great service to the entire spectrum 
of American foreign policy as it at- 
tempts to discover the answer to 
such questions as: 

1. Dees America have an ethnic 
and political orientation to Furope 
that prevents more economic and po- 
tical involvement in Africa? 


2.3s America prepared to sacri- 
fice good will in Africa fer a shop- 
worn military policy of heavy mili- 
tary commitments to Europe and 
parts of Asia? 

4. To what extent do Southerners 


in key-positions in Congressional for- 
eign affairs committees (former Sen. 
Tom Connally of Texas and now Sen. 
Fulbright of Ark.) influence a veiled: 
hostility to Africa? : 

4. Is there an unofficial ‘African 
lobby” which uses innocent appear- 
Ing private foundations and business- 
es to operate as a secret arm of U.S. 
government policy toward that con- 
tinent? 

-5. Where in the State Department 
is the greatest impetus for the poli- 
cy of fighting the appointment of ccl- 
ored ambassadors? 

These are just a few of the multi- 
farious questions the conference can 
examine to shed light on a policy 
which in reality has been no policy. 

The Washington AFRO wishes the 
conferees much success and specifi- 
cally congratulates James Farmer, 
Miss Dorothy Height, the Rev. Mar- 
tin Luther King Jr., A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, Roy Wilkins, and Whitney 
Young for cooperatively assuming 
the leadership in such a vital under- 
- taking. 
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Leadership Conference 
Set For Nov, 23-25 


WASHINGTON (NNPA) ~" 
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‘Ted Brown director 


: Theodore Brown, of Wash- 
ington, a Harvard-trained la- 
;bor specialist and national 
secretary of the Negro Amer- 
:iecan Labor Council, is direc- 
‘tor of the project. 
' Leaders of the conference 
jhinted that an explosive 
ground swell of dissatisfac- 
-tion is developing among the 
country’s 20 million colored 
;: citizens who feel that many 
- Vital questions affecting the 
. race. are not being answered. 


that, despite published re- 





Some have said privately: tare part in the conference. 


BALTIMORE, MD., OCTOBER 27, 1962 


- 2 et een 2 ee mem ee eevee 


| Workshop scheduled ~ 


Clearly destined to be one 
of the most significant con- 
ferences in recent years, the 
.November gathering was 
timed to coincide with the 
sessions of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly. All 
work will be done in work- 
shops devoted to various as- 
pects of the problem. 

Many prominent world 
Jeaders will be present in 
New York at the time, and 
several have been invited to 


UN Under Secretary ‘Ralph 


The much heralded Améeri-: ports of improvement in the Bet 
can Leadership Conference civil rights and job opportun- Sin ak ” 
has been officially set for ity picture, few rewardin | ficiat role. 


* - 3. jobs “e se ' 
Nov. 23-25 at Arden House in : ie — a oe ae le foie : Among sponsors of the con- 
Harriman, New York, an-. jikely that a policy to counter | ference are such outstanding 


_cestral home of the Averell ; this situation will be evolved |: individuals and organiza- 


Diy 


Harrimans. 


j at. the meeting. 


At a cost of about $15,000, | Pai aoe contac ah 
P any; there has been no let up in 
some 90 participants will) ino “frustration being "axe 
sive serious contemplation to! perienced by colored appli-| 
ihe role of the colored com-!-cants for posts in the U, S. | 
munity in shaping United] Foreign Service, and look: 
States policy in Africa. No-; With a suspicious eye on the 
tice has been served that! operations of American 
New Frontiersmen (top Ad- | ‘oundations abroad. Many oi 
ministration aides) have not{ these organizations, they 
been invited and will not be} charge, have fallen woefully 
welcome at the sessions, short of announced goals. 


The conference will be! Owned by Columbia 


“severely critical” of u. S.4 
policy in seven areas: the Arden House, located 40: 





tions as Dr. Martin Luther 
‘King, Jr., president of the 
; Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference; Roy Wil- 


kins, Executive Secretary of 


the NAACP; Whitney Young, 
‘executive director of the Na- 
itional Urban League; and A. 
Philip Randolph, vice presi- 
‘dent of the AFL-CIO. 

_Also, James Farmer, ta- 
tional president of the Con- 
‘gvess of Racial Equality; 
Dorothy Height, president of 
‘the National Council of Ne- 
_gro Women; and representae 
‘tives of the Student Non-Vio- 


Purtuyuese colonies of Ango- 
la and Mozambiaue, Kenya. , 
South Atvica. South West Af- 
rica, the Central African 
Federation, and the Hig 
Commission Territories, Sev- j 
eral scholars are now as-{ 
Sembling backeround mater- 
igi on these areas. 


| miles northwest of New York} fent Coordinating Commit- 


City. is a place designed for} c 2 
hish level on prni eonfer- |: ea idee ooceie k 
ences in the national infer-!: African Culture y 
cst. Now oped by Colum- | . 

iia University, it) wou the | 

ned over Washington's Dun-! 

harton Oaks because it o.-| 

fers a retreat where ail zc-| 

.livities can take place under ! 

a singie roof. } 
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The Washington Post 


AN INDEPENDENT NEWSPAPER . TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 1962 PAGE Al2 


African Policy Conference 


‘The announcement of a three-day conference, to 
be held at the Arden House campus of Columbia 
University in November, is indicative of the Ameri- 
can Negro community’s growing interest in United 
States policies toward the newly independent na- 
tions of sub-Sahara Africa. 

Interest by American Negroes in -African af- 
fairs can be traced pack to-the first Pan-African 
conference organized by W. E. B. Du Bois in 1919. 
The 1919 meeting and subsequent. meetings in the 
1920s were largely directed toward the estab- 
Jishment of cultural links. The forthcoming con- 
ference on “The Role of the Negro Community 
in United States Policy Toward Africa” will be 
devoted to an analysis of the Government’s Afri- 
can policies and the ways in which they can be 
influenced by the Negro community. 

‘The conference will coincide with the discus- 
sions of Angola and South West Africa which are 
scheduled to be held in the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, and judging by the. list 
of prominent sponsoring organizations, it holds 
forth the promise of making a worth-while con- 
tribution to better understanding between the 


United States and the emerging African. nations. 





American Negro Leadership Conference on Africa 


i Suite 700A, 15 East 40th Street, New York 17, N.Y./LE 2-1640-1 NOV5 1962 





All communications to: 


Theodore E. Brown 
Director 


CALL 
COMMITTEE 


James Farmer 

Dorothy Height 

Martin Luther King, Jr. November 3, 1962 
A. Philip Randolph 

Roy Wilkins 

Whitney Young 


Mr, James Farmer 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear James: 


A very important meeting will be held Wednesday, November 7 
in the conference office at 15 East 40th Street, Room 700A. 


At that time we will only be about two weeks away from our 
conference opening date. 


There are still some questions of vital importance to be 
discussed. Among these questions some of the issues for dis~ 
cussion will be (1) conference voting procedure,(2) the role 
(if any) of observers to the role of African spokesmen and 
(3) finance and conference resolutions. 


With warm personal regards, I am 


Cordially yours, 


clad, 2 


Theodore E. Brown 


CONFERENCE SPONSORS 
(partial list) 


ALPHA PHI ALPHA FRATERNITY, INC./AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON AFRICA/AMERICAN SOCIETY OF AFRICAN CULTURE 
BROTHERHOOD OF SLEEPING CAR PORTERS/CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY/ DELTA SIGMA THETA SORORITY, INC. 
GHANDI SOCIETY F ‘OR HUMAN RIGHTS/IMPROVED BENEVOLENT PROTECTIVE ORDER OF ELKS OF THE WORLD 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE/NATIONAL COUNCIL OF NEGRO WOMEN 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION/NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, f NEGRO AMERICAN LABOR COUNCIL 
OPERATION CROSSROADS AFRICA, INC./PHELPS-STOKES FUND/SOUTHERN CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 
STUDENT NON-VIOLENT COORDINATING COMMITTEE/ TRADE UNION LEADERSHIP COUNCIL/ WESTERN CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE. —_ 
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Suite 700A, 15 East 40th Street, New York 17, N.Y./LE 2-1640-1 





Suite 700A, 15 East 40th Street, New York 17, N.Y./LE 2-1640-1 





OCT 1 6 1962 
: ae All communications to: 
All communications to: Theodore E. Brown 
Fe November 5, 1962 Rerector 
CALL 
CALL COMMITTEE 
COMMITTEE James Farmer 
James Pope Dorothy Height 
eee eto ; Martin Luther King, Jr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr. ili 
A. Philip Randolph dar ia October 10, 1962 
Bee Mr, James Farmer Whitney Young 
sa Gi Congress of Racial Equality 
‘38 Park Row 
New York, New York : Dear Friend: 
Dear James: Arrangements have now been completed for the American Negro 
Leadership Conference on Africa which will be held at the Arden House 
This will acknowledge receipt of your $10 check eee baerhirnd preiaan New York, Friday, November 23 
for the registration fee t e American Negro Leader- ne eve a9, SOUR e29 7 
ee eater enon ae ierieG, ovenber 23-25, 5, November £202: i There will be three types of registrants for this Conference: 

i 1) those who are the official representatives of sponsoring organiza~ 
igs ee ce angen ging sie ree ior #3 3 tions and whose registration fee will be $10.00 each; (2) those who are 
meals at Arden House will be paid directly 6 cone oe the official representatives of non-sponsoring organizations and whose 

registration fee will be $25,00 each; and (3) selected individuals whose 
With kind regards, I am | registration fee will be $10.00 each. 
i ; Lodging and meals for all Conference participants will be provided 
eraeme Sores at Arden House, the Conference aite, The charges for the two nights! 
Jed lodging, including three meals a day, will be $33.00, This amount plus 
charges for all extra requested services at Arden House will be paid 
Theodore E, Brown . directly to the management of Arden House by each participant, 


neve hes For the convenient transportation of Conference participants fron 


TEB:e New York City to Arden House, arrangements have been made to charter a 
bus, The bus will leave the Conference headquarters at 15 Fast 40 Street 
promptly at 3:00 P.M. on Friday, November 23, and will leave Arden House 
at 2:00 P.M. on Sunday, November 25. The fee for the round-trip trans- 
portation on the chartered bus will be $5,00 per person. If you plan to 
use the chartered bus, please send this amount along with the registra- 
tion fee which is applicable to you. If you plan to provide your own 
transportation, please arrange to arrive at Arden House no later than 


4:30 P.M. on Friday, November 23. 





‘ CONFERENCE SPONSORS 
CONFERENCE SPONSORS ¢ (partial list) 
(partial list) 
ALPHA PHI ALPHA FRATERNITY, INC./AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON AFRICA/AMERICAN SOCIETY OF AFRICAN CULTURE 
BROTHERHOOD OF SLEEPING CAR PORTERS/CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY/DELTA SIGMA THETA SORORITY, INC. 
GHANDI SOCIETY FOR HUMAN RIGHTS/IMPROVED BENEVOLENT PROTECTIVE ORDER OF ELKS OF THE WORLD 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE/NATIONAL COUNCIL OF NEGRO WOMEN 
NATIONAL NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION/NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE/NEGRO AMERICAN LABOR COUNCIL 
OPERATION CROSSROADS AFRICA, INC./PHELPS-STOKES FUND/SOUTHERN CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 
STUDENT NON-VIOLENT COORDINATING COMMITTEE/TRADE UNION LEADERSHIP COUNCIL/WESTERN CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE. 


cS 


ALPHA PHI ALPHA FRATERNITY, INC./AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON AFRICA/AMERICAN SOCIETY OF AFRICAN CULTURE 
BROTHERHOOD OF SLEEPING CAR PORTERS/ CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY/: DELTA SIGMA THETA SORORITY, INC. 
GHANDI SOCIETY FOR HUMAN RIGHTS/IMPROVED BENEVOLENT PROTECTIVE ORDER OF ELKS OF THE WORLD 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE/NATIONAL COUNCIL OF NEGRO WOMEN 
NATIONAL NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION/NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE / NEGRO AMERICAN LABOR COUNCIL 
OPERATION CROSSROADS AFRICA, INC./PHELPS-STOKES FUND/SOUTHERN CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP CONIFERENCE 
STUDENT NON-VIOLENT COORDINATING COMMITTEE / TRADE UNION LEADERSHIP COUNCIL/WESTERN CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE. = 
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Enclosed is a registration form fer the Conference. Accommodations 
are limited; therefore, you are respectfully urged to return this form, 
along with a check for your registration fee and bus transportation (at 
eeplicents): as_soon as but no Jater than M Oct: 


Sincerely yours, 


ey AY anal 


Theodore E, Brown 
Director 
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POLITICAL CHANGE AND TRIBALISM IN KENYA 


Socio-Economic Context of Kenya Political Change 


1) Plural Society 
2) Socio-Economic Implications of Plural Society 


Characteristics of African Political Evolution in Plural Society 
1) Some Comparsions with West Africa 


2) Importance of Traditional Elements 
3) Mass Influence upon Goals of African Organizations 


Politics of Decolonization in Plural Society 


1) The European Factor 
2) The Tribalist Factor 
3) Politics of Tribalism 


a) Political Attitudes and Tribalism 
b) Political Parties and Tribalism 
TP." RMIbbs AL CO atthe aa? WE Aldon: 


A €oncluding Note: Tribalism and the Approach to Independence 


1) Minority Government of Majority Tribes 
2) KADU's Regionalism 
3) KADU's Weakness 











POLITICAL CHANGE AND TRIBALISM IN KENYA* 
I : 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC CONTEXT OF KENYA POLITICAL 
CHANGE 


1) Plural Society 


' Prehaps the most important sociological factor in Kenya political 


change has been its "plural society," by which I mean a colonial 


situation (that is, a socio-political relationship of dependence in 
which is ‘found an imported dominant oligarchy 1) in which two or more 
racial groups prevail and each adheres to different cultural patterns, 


with contact between them being restricted more or less to the 


realm of economic activity and production.2 In Africa it was virtually 


inevitable that this type of colonial situation emerged in the Eastern, 


Central and Southern parts of the continent, for here are to be found 


large land areas ranging from 4, 000 to 8,000 feet above the sea, and 


possessing climatic conditions favorable to permanent European 


settlement. Western Africa, on the other hand possessed 


few highlands and thus climatic conditions unfavorable to 
European settlement. Thus, with the exception of Dakar, Senegal, 


nowhere in this area did the European population exceed 


: ¥] ain indebted to the Harvard Center for International Affairs and its 


Director, Professor Robert Bowie, for support of my African research, 


1 Cf. Georges Balandier,'La Situation coloniale: approche theorique, " 
Cashiers Internationaux de Sociologie, Vol. XI (1951) pp. 44-79. 

2 Cf. J.S. Furnivall, Netherlands India (London, 1939) pp. 44-447, Furni 
vell first stated the prasosition of a colonial "plural society" in the 
following terms: "A plural society: a society, that is, comprising two 

or more elements or social orders which live, side by side, yet without 
mingling, in one political unit...In netherlands India, the European, 
Chinaman and Native are linked as vitally as Siamese twins and, if rent 
asunder, every element of the union must dissolve in anarchy. Yet they 


‘are so far from having any common will that among the Natives, the order 


numerically most poweful, there is pressure for dissolution of the tie 
even at the risk of anarchy." ; 













10, 000-12, 000 during the colonial era. 
Europeans entered Kenya with the intent of staking out permanent 


homes for themselves from 1900 onwards, and some 50 years later 


they numbered 50, 000 as against some 5, 600, 000 Africans and over 






















150, 000 Asians (xmminly Indians). The indispensable condition of 





such permanent settlement by Europeans in East Africa was, of 
course, access to an monopolization of large tracts of arable 
land, And with the assistance of the British colonial authorities 
and their political, military and economic power, such land was 
made available to Europeans, with the result that by the late 
1930's some 9,872 square miles of the 16,173 square miles 
that were defined as the Kenya Highlands had been alienated outright 
to Europeans. 1 his situation has persisted, more or less, to 
the present; and its. Sceuomie and social ‘significance in relation 
to the African majority may be soared from the following observa- 


tion on the extent of European land holdings in Kenya, as against 





the holdings of the single largest African tribe, the Kikuyu: "There 








now (1954) are 4, 000 white families operating plantations within 
the white reserves. The Kikuyu tribe has something more than 


1,000,000 members. Its cultivable reserve amounts to 2,000 square 










miles, After subtracting state forest area within the white reserve, 
the 4, 000 wite families still have five times as much land as 
the 1,000, 00 Kikuya natives... 2 


1 For details of Highlands, see Land and Population in East Africa, 


Colonial No. 290 (London, 1952) p.7, et. passim. 









2 Albion Ross, in The New York Times, (May 16, 1954). 
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: boars : further that by the alienation of large tracts of land for 
. 2) Socio-Economic Implications of Plural Society 





: . . . : RB Wows 
Land, however, was not in itself sufficient for the establishment exclusive European use, a Situation is created which ‘gives one 


of the kind of permanent existence Europeans wanted for themselves blow which cuts away the foundations from the whole of Kikuyu life, 


in Kenya. For as Buell observed in 1928. “if the white man is social, moral, and economic... By driving him of his ancestral 


: . lands, the Europeans have robbed him of the material foundations 
to build himself a home as well as a fortune in the semi-temperate 


wel of his culture, and reduced him to a state of serfdom incompatible 
parts of Africa, he must have land_and he must have labor . 


ae with human happiness,"'1 
It is in the demand and pursuit of this labor among the indigenous Ppa. 


In other words, since the European presence meant a permanent 
. ‘ . restriction of the land supply, many Africans could no longer exist 
of the sociological aspect of the particular type of relationship ppLy y g 


by subsistence farming and thus turned perforce to wage-labor | (or 


| population (especially the Kikuyu where we encounter the basis 
| of dependence between blacks and whites, rulers and ruled, that 


. ; squatting in exchange for which they labored) on European farms, 
has characterized Kenya's colonial society. 


: : : F and eventually to wage-labor in the new colonial towns as well. 
Alienation of African land was a major factor in guaranteeing 


Conceivably, the rise of colonial towns and the commerical and indus- 





African labor supply, for alienation necessarily limited the 


‘ : trial activities associated with them, would eventually suppl 
extent to which Africans (and especially the Kikuyu, who were most y Supply 


. : : : : those technical, clerical, business and professional occupa- 
affected by the land alienation policy) could pursue their socio- =. 


: P ee tions that Africans who secured education in government or 
economic system that assumed a relatively unlimited 


supply of land. As the Kikuyu social anthropologist, Mr, Jomo missionary schools coulf fulfill. But in the plural-type 


Kenyatta put it in his rather poetic, through no less realistic of colonial society, the European or general expatriate presence 


: . : in an control over the modern sector of society is necessarily 
way: Land) is the key to lthe people's life; it secures for 


: : them that peaceful tillage of the soil which supplies their material ; too great and intensive to permit this, What was provided Africans 


: bend, . cs, 
needs and enables them to perform their magic and traditional cere- in the way of education {both formal and informal) did little more 


monies in undisturbed serenity, facing Mount Kone. " He observed than prepare them to perform the most rudimentary functions in the 


modern sector (e.g., domestics, unskilled labor, etc.) At best 


it provided a few literate functions for Africans (e.g.., telegraph 


1 R. L. Buell, The Destiny of East Africa (New York, 1928) p. 7. (Italics 
mkne). . 
: 1, Jomo Kenyatta, Facing Mount Kenya (London, 1938) pp. xxi, 317-318.-.; 


. For details of the complex dependence of Kikuyu socio-economic system 
= , upon an extensive land supply and implications of European land alienation 


clerks, primary teachers, etc.) but the European control of expendi 

















(5) 
tures on education was never relinguished enough to enable 
Africans the training necessary to assume more advanced tasks. 
This situation, it should be noted, contrasted sharply with 
that in West Africa. where, in territories like Senegal, Ivory Coast, 
Ghana, Nigeria, eer Leone and Elsewhere, a different colonial 
situation involving a less direct and intensive European presence, 
giave rise toa commerical, administrative, educated and professional 
African elite or middle class. Here, for instance, the first 
African lawyer was produced in 1854 (in Sierra Leone) and by the 
second decade of the 20th century Sierra Leone claimed about 20 
lawyers, Nigeria 15, and Ghana 60. Kenya, on the other hand, 
eens its first African lawyer in the mid-1950's some three 
generations later than West Africa. And whatis more, to the 
extent that the middle-class category has emefged in Kenya during 
the post World-War II period, it isa much less substantial social | 
group in most of its characteristics, as against its 
West African counterpart, It is generally of poorer calibre, the 
professional component is few and far between (e. g., there are 
only several doctors as against some 200 in Ghana alone, ) the 
commerical and business element is smaller and poorly financed (as 
against, say, the comparatively substantial commerical bougeoisie 
‘in Nigeria and Ghana, or the rural planter bourgeoisie in Ivory cost) and-so on. 
‘upon this dependence, see the testimony of Dr. L.S.B. Leakey to the 
Morris Carter Land Commission in 1931, published in Report of Kenya Land 
Commission: Evidence and Memoranda, Vol. I (London, 1934) pp. 666-683. 


Le ‘See Martin L. Kilson, "Social Forces in West African Political De- 
- velopment," Journal of Human Relations (Spring-Summer, 1960) pp. 578ff, 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF AFRICAN POLITICAL EVOLUTION 
IN PLURAL SOCIETY 


II 
1) Some Comparsions with West Africa 


As expected, the foregoing soci-economic features that 
set off West Africa from Kenya necessarily produced important 
differences in political development, Whereas in West Africa 
the incipient middle class in territories like Senegal, Ghana, 
Nigeria, commenced its political evolution along Western-type 
or explicitly modern lines during the 1920's and 1930's and began 
to penetrate the central decision-making organs of actenial government, 
in Kenya no such development occurs until ater World War II. Between 
the two World Wars what ‘there was in the way: explicity modern, 
middle-class inspired, political evolution was primarily an affair of 
the resident European community (and to a lesser extent, the gee 
community) who monopolized all non-official representation in the 
colonial Legislative Council until 1944, at which point the first direct 
representative of African interests waS appointed. 

There was, nevertheless, some movement among Africans before 
World War II towards an organized political expression within the 
framework of Kenya's colonial system. But the form, method and 
goals of this political expression were significantly different, in 
many respects, from what occurred in West Africa. As regards the 
composition of the prewar political organizations in Kenya for 
instance, the earliest of them were rooted primarily among the 


thousands of wage-laborers and domestics and squatters on European 
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farms--a situation that compared stringly with the almost 
exclusively edcucated or middle-class basis of prewar political 
organizations in We, st Africa. There were, of course, a few 
educated or semi-literate Africans at the leadership of the 
psrewar organizations in Kenya; but these persons were mainly 
anes clerks, telegraph operators, primary teachers, heads of work 
gangs, etc. They were not the lawyers, doctors, civil servants, and 
incipident business men who led the Aborigines! Rights Protection 
Society in Ghana (1898-1930's), the National Congress of British 
West Africa (1918-1946), the Nigerian Youth Movement (1936-1940's), 
or the Parti Socialiste Senequalis ( 1929-1940's). 
2) Importance of Traditional Elements 

The social basis of the prewar political organizations in Kenya 
influenced, in turn, their methods of operation and especially the 
heavy reliance upon traditional symbols, motifs, and even the vernacular 
in their attempt to influence the modern political process established 
by colonialism. This took the form, for instance, of-using modified 
traditional oaths to blind members of a political organization 
whose aims were mainly modern in nature; or it took the form of 
a syncretistic fusion of traditional and modern or Western 
institutions, as was the case with the Thuku Movement ! of the early 
1920's or the Kikuyu Independent Churches in the 1930's (which were 


a medium of Kikuyu political expression.)2 Similarly, the organ 


1 See Papers Relating to Native Disturbances in Kenya, Cmd. 1691 (London. 


1922) pp. 5-6, et. passim. 


2 See F. B. Welbourn, East African Rebels (London, 1961). 


' 
i 
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of the prewar Kikuyu Central Association, Mwigwithania, was 
published in the venacular, as was the post war organ of the Kenya 


African Union, entitled Sauti Ya Mwafrika. | versions of traditional 
























songs, dances, social gatherings, etc, were also used for political 
purposes by Kenya African organizations, which included the collection 
of funds from peasants and rural wage-laborers, 

As for the diffectiveness of this manipulation of traditional 
forms for modern political purposes, and address delivered in 1929 by 

the Governor, Sir Edward Grigg (later Lord Altrincham), to the Kikuyu chiefs 


and members of the Native Council in Kiambu, leaves little doubt 






that they were quite effective: ''To prevent the formation of associations 
for...this spreading of trouble in the Colony, I have strengthened the 
Native Authority Ordinance, and I have approved of orders being 
issued under it to prevent the collection of money by natives without a 
permit,..All you young men must be made to understand that Government 
will not tolerate lawlessness of any kind, and that you, Chiefs and Elders 
have the full sup port of Government in punishing it, whenever it occurs... 
One of the methods employed by the young and foolish members of the tribe |. © 
has been to hold noaoniae at which a song called 'Muthirego" or "Mambo 

Leo" has been sung, In that song the Governor, the Government, the 
Chiefs and certain well known missionaries have been held up to ridicule. 
You all know better than I do how an ngoma at which this song is sung 


is sung can be used to arouse the feelings of the young men''2 . Finally, 









it is important that in striking contrast to West African political 


1, See F. D. Cornfield, Historical Survey of the Orgins and Growth of 
Mau Mau, Comd. f030 (London, 1960) pp. 40-45, 50-55. 

2 Lord Altricham, Kenya's Opportunity: Memories, Hopes and Kleas 
(London, 1955) p. 279. 
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organizational evolution at this time, even the educated elements in 
the leadership of Kenya African political expression accepted the need 
to link it to traditional symbols and motifs, Kenyatta, for instance, 
gave poetic evidence of this in 1938 (at which time he was an official of the 
Kikuyu Central Association) through the dedication of his book: "To 
Moigoi and Wamboi and all the dispossessed youth of Africa: for 
perpetuation of communion with ancestral spirits through the fight 
for African Freedon, and in the firm faith that the dead, the 
living, and the unborn will unite to rebuild the destroyed shrines. "! 
3) Mass Influence upon Goals of African Political Organizations 

There is still another crucial respect in which Kenya's plural-type 
of colonial situation influenced African political expression in a manner 
different from that in West African. Since it was the African peasant 
(who bought land alienation had been transformed into an Agrarian 
proletariat or European farms) and fis urban or peri-urban wage-laborers 
who had greatest contact with the aedeea sector of colonial Society 
(rather than persons in middle-class type jobs and status, since 
Kénya's colonial system made little effort to product this type) it is not 
surprising that the influence os these mass elements upon the definition 
of the aims and orientation of African political expression would be 
more apparent than it was in West Africa, This is not to say, however, 


that the few educated Africans who provided some of the 


1. Kenyatta, op. cit., p.v. 
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leadership to African political expression in Kenya, did not 
themselves influence its dine and ovientetion: Being themselves 
educated and to that extent claiming some degree of social distance 
or differentiation from the masses. such Africans certainly 
shaped some of these aims to fit their own needs and outlook. 
However, the few educated Africans in Kenya were always much 
nearer the ‘fawses than their West African counterparts, and if 
they were to employ political activity to advance their own 
needs they were circumstantially ‘bound by the nature of Kenya's 
colonial situation to do so ehioueh rather close liason with and 
dependence upon the mentiored masses, as against the more tentative 
and manipulative relationship with mass elements that generally 
characterized the political activity of educated groups in West: Africa. 


As expected, the question of land--its alientation to Europeans, 


_ its consequent limited supply to Africans, the conomitant socio- 


economic relationships between blacks and whites in a changing 
colonial society, etc.--became foremost among the aims and purposes 
of African political organizations in Kenya. This question was 

the one nearest to the ‘concerns of the African masses, and one of 

its fundamental features was the high population desity in the 

so-called Native pase jes stcaneiaig the Kikuyu--which in 1929 
exceeded 500 persons per square mile in some Kikuyu Re‘serves and 


by 1944 desity figures of 1,000 per square miles were recorded. 1 


1 Report of Kenya Land Commission (cited above) p. 200; C.K. Meek, ~ 
Land Law and Custom in the Colonies (London, 1949) p. 77 
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An equally important feature of the a question was found in 

the poor and depressed conditions of Gout an life among urbanized 
Africans in Nairobi, the capital city, for thousands who migrated 
there did so partly in response to the inadequate carrying capicity 

ot the Native Reserves. Similarly related to the land question were 
the pass laws (or Kipandi) which required African males to possess 
sauectanie identifying them and the fact of their employment, so as 
to ensure the labor supply required to work European farms, A final 
feature of the land question was the situation whereby Af ricans 
living on poor Reserves at the sibsistence level or sie or laboring 
on European famrs not very much above subsistence, coutd observe 
at the same time vast areas of land reserved for European use, 

only 234, 055 acres of the total European area of 3, 804,158 acres was 
under cultivation, or 6'%; and over a decade later, in 1934, only 11% 


of the European area was actually cultivated. i 


Thus, from the very first organized political expression among 
the Kenya Africzns in the form of the Young Kikuyu Association 2 (YKA) 
some aspect of the land question was central to its political demands, 
As a contemporary observer summarized the YKA's views as presented 
by it to the colonial government during a strike in June 1921; 
T See House of Commons Debates, Vol. 314 (1935-36) p. 1495; A. Schwar- 
zenberg, A Kenya Farmer Looks at his Colony (New York, 1946) p. 27 


2 The. YKA was founded in 1921 and also known as the Thuku Movement, 
after its semi-literate leader, Harry Thuku. 
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They complained of forced labor of girls and women. Their 
District Commissioner (so they reported--and he was present) 
ordered fathers and elders to send their girls out to work Euro- 
pean plantations. If objection was made, it was treated with 
detention at the Government station, a fine of goats--and the 


. girls were taken, “In the previous month 60 girls had been taken 


to a European estate... The registration (Pass) system was 
proving, in practice, intolerable. They were persecuted for a 
variety of offences under it. They were fined for cutting firewood... 
Their wages were going to be reduced. Theri hut tax was too high. 
Paths which they had used from time immemorial were now being 
closed to htem.! 

The successor body ot the YKA, known as the Kikuyu Centeral 
Association (KCA) founded in 1922, also had some feature of 
the land question at the heart. of its aim and orientation; and 
the same was true for the more conservative organizations 

of this period. Ina memorandum to the British government in 


1931, the KCA posed the following demands: 


(1) That all land belonging to our tribe which has been alienatéd, 
including the land for Mission Schools, be returned to us. (2) That 
a sufficiently large area of fertile agriculture and grazing land be 
added to our present reserve with due;regard to our present 
requirements and the future increase of our members, .(3) That 

no land should be alienated in the reserve for any purpose 
whatsoever to other than natives. (4) .. That permission be granted 
to us to purchase land from European s or Indians if and when the 
members of our tribe are able todo so. (5) That sufficient area 
of forest be placed at the disposal of each clan to which they 

can have access and cut fuel or timber according to their require- 
ments which can be regulated by purely native councils. (6) That 
our livestock be allowed free access to all salt licks. 2 


And, as noted, even conservative African organizations like the Progressive 
Kikuyu Party (formed by Harry Thuku in 1928 after he broke the radical 
Kikuyu forces) and the Loyal Kikuyu Patriots (a pariy of Chiefs and 


Headsmen, led by Senior Chief Koinange ) could not escape including 


1 W. McGregor Ross, Kenya From Within: A Short Political History of Kenya 

(London, 1927) pp. 225-226. See also Papers Relating to Native 

Disturbances in Kenya (1922 11 5-10. 

2. Text of Memorandum quoted in George Padmore, Pan Africanism or 
Communism (New York, 1956) pp. 261-262. 
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the question of nearest concern to the African peasantry 
at the center of their platforms--the land question. 1 

_ This same situation of a major mass influence upon the aims of 
African political organizations in terms of the land question, was to 
eansiet during the postwar period, despite the fact that by this time 
the educated elements whoprovided igeaeaaiis for these organizations 
were increasing both in numbers and quality. There was, of course, 
some evidence that the fact of an expanding educated social category 
was beginning to make inself felt as a distinct determinant of the 
aims of African political organizations. For instance, the original 
declaration of aims of the KAU? included for the first time among 
African organizations, the nationalist-inspired demand for self 
government (a demand that normally stems from the more socially 
evolved and educated--in short, middle-class-groups in colonial 
society), the allied demand for more legislative representation, and 
the demand for expansion of African education. Unlike the 
declaration of aims of postwar political gorups in West Africa, 
however, the KAU was still so closely articulated to the masses 
that it had little choice but to maintain those questions of 
immediate relevence to them at the center of its aims. Thus, the KAU's 
] See Report of Kenya Land Commission: Evidence and Memoranda 

pp. 95-180 378-381! 


2 The KAU was founded as a boluntary association in 1944 but became 
an explicity political body by 1946. 
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declaration of its purposes in 1947 included the following: 


That more land be made available both in the Crown Lands and 
in the highlands for settlement of Africans. 

Tihat the Kipandi with all its humiliating rules and regulations 
be abolished immediately. 

That the deplorable wages, housing and other conditions of 
African labourers be substantially improved and that the principle 
of 'equal pay for equal work' be recognized. 1. ; 


- ‘But unlike the postwar situation in West Africa where the less 


direct and less intensive European presence was more permissive to 


“the demands of middle-class led political organizations, the 


colonial situation in Kenya was unwilling to make any fundamental 
sdiuntment to the KAU's demands, either those stemming mainly from 
its Siipatea waders and mieten or those emanating manly from 
the pelaaniey and urban wage-laborers. Within nearly a decade 

after World War II, for instance, the educational demands of 

KAU little affected the expenditure differential between African 


and European education,with 1512, 581 being spent upon some 6, 341 


European school children (30, 000 total population) in 1952, as against dr 


731, 674 on some 362, 218 African children. This situation compared 


with an expenditure in 1936 of £48, 814 on 1, 839 white school children 

(or $25 per child) as against £80, 721 on 100, 720 African children (or 16 . 
shillings per child). Similarly, the KAU's demand for major steps towards 
self-government and for an African legislative majority, was only admitted 


to the amount of six nominated African members of the unofficial side of 


the 1952 Legislative Council, as against 14 Europeans, 6 Indians, and 2 


1. Text of Declaration quoted in George Padmore, Africa: Britain's 
‘Third Empire (London, 1949) pp. 231-232. 
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Arabs; and the official side had 26 members, with one African appointed 
to the Executive Council. This compared, it should be noted, with the 


existence at this time of unofficial African majorities throughout most of 


British West Africa (and with some qualification, also in French West Africa). 


Finally, there was little attained between 1945 and 1952 as regards the 


alleviation of the many-sided land question. 


Thus, whereas the more permissive response of the colonial 
situation in West Africa enabled the eaueatea elites that led the postwar 
political movements to maintain the uniaioned masses under their 
sehiisiice: in Kenya the educated elements of KAU proved unable to main- 
tain the masses behind a conenmHons approach to postwar political change. 
Instead, the leaders of KAU were outflanked by a connate leadership 
group anicheoting from the masses themseolves, and this group was not 
particularly inclined towards the constitutional political ormis that tha 
leaders of KAU were generally dijsesed to follow. It was this competing 
leadership group that directed Kenya's’ exceptionally vast array of mass- 
based voluntary associations or politico-religious sects and secret 
societies, most of which--though by no means all, as some observers 
suggest--were found among the Kikuyu. Among these bodies were the 
Anake wa Forty--The Forty Group of semi-literate young men--(Kikuyu), 
the Kikuyu Karanga Schools Association, the Kikuyu Pentacostal Church, 
the Dini ya Msambwa--the Cult of Msambwa--(Kikuyu and Kavirondo), the 


Dini ya Jesu Kristo--the Cult of Jesus Christ--(Kikuyu), the Dini ya Roho-- 


the Cult of the Holy Ghost--(Luo), and the Dini ya Mboja (Kipsigis). 





method of self-protection for not cooperating with the Governmen 
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Though religious in format, embracing both received Christian 
forms and iaaligenous religious practices, these associations, sects, and 
secret Societies were attempts on the part of partially modernized peasants 
and wage-laborers to adjust to and transform the socio-political problems 
emanating from the colonial situation. In doing be: they were often and 
necessarily anomic phenomena--expressions of the uprooted and disturbed-- - 
relating to their most difficult problems “of adjustment and transformation 
in riotous, violent, and rebellious terms. From the very beginning of 
postwar political development in Kenya, this political feature was by far 
the most important aspect of. these sects and societies, as Farson was the 
first to point out in his prophetic commentary on them in 1949, several 
youre before the Mau Mau itevemient: "It may be argued that I have 
attached too much importance to these sects. I don't think so, and I 
think that most of the D. C. 's etc., in Kenya will agree with me; at any 
rate most of them did when I was thave: ‘The political aspect of these 
cults has siready been made plain from the three that I have just Segeribed., 


And, shielded by that mantle of being a religious cult, these sects can go 


a long way--right up to the riot point--before the political reason for any 


outbreak is disclosed. Meanwhile, as the D.C. of Kiambu said in his 


report, the African native could hardly have conceived a more effective 


1 Negley Farson, Last Chance in Africa (London, 1949) pp. 239, 218-239. 


For further data on these sects and societies, see Corfield, op. cit., pp. 
39ff: Welbourne, op. cit., pp. 113-168; D.H. Rawcliffe, The Struggle for 
Kenya (London, 1954). 
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Confronted with a relatively unpermissive and unwilling colonial 
situation, the KAU and its educated leadership had little alternative but 
to give way to the direct, anomic, political action of the politico-religious 
sects and societies, whose madi strength was found among the Kikuyu. 

As Canon Beecher, who had observed the rise and behavior of the politico- 
religious societies among the Kikuyu for many years, put it: "|, Sooner 

or later he [Kenyatta/ had to.come to terms with a more intractable 
elements, the deracine section of the tribe which composed a very large 
part of the increasingly unstable population of Nairobi and of the other 
mew! towns.... The price of their incorporation in the movement 

/i.e., KAU/ was a preparedness to use violence....'' ! This violence 

and direct political action took the organization form of the Mau Mau Move- 
_-ment, whose format differed little from the sects and societies that 
preceded it 2 (save Mau Mau's military organization in the form of the 
Kenya LaniFreedom Army) and whose main thrust, like their's, was to 
surmount the depressed, desparate, and frustrating social situations 
created by colonial rule. 3 tts aim was to remove the power of the settled 7 


1 L. Beecher,. "Aftét’Mau.Mau-=What?"; International Review of Missions, 
Vol. 44 (1955) pp. 205-206. 


2 Cf. Welbourne, loc. cit, 


3 Cf. L.S.B. Leakey, Mau Mau and the Kikuyu (London, 1955). Unlike some 
observers who view Mau Mau as a savage, atavistic.movement,. Leakey's 

account suggests that Mau Mau was an understandable response by a colon- 

' jally uprooted people to a social system that provided no effective means of 
integration into a new, coherent way of life: "T do not believe...that the move- 
ment could have achieved its present position if the genuine grievances which 

I have outlined in some of my chapters had not existed in the minds of a large 
part of the Kikuyu population." Ibid., p.105. Cf, Peter Worsley, "The Anatomy 





of Mau Mau," The New Reasoner (Summer, 1957) pp. 13-24. 
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Europeans (including the colonial government, since it was linked with the 
séttled Europeans at every major point of power and of restraint upon the 
African population 1) and to regain the land alienated by them. Although in 
pursuit of this goal, Mau Mau's military action resulted in more African 
than European deaths, this did not mean it was not fundamentally an anti- 
European rebellion. The Africans killed by Mau Mau were those unable Se 
unwilling to join forces with its anti-European goals, and so terrorist 
liquidation was often their fate, as it tends to be in most colonial rebellions. 2 
The Mau Mau Movement was, of course, eventually defeated by government, 
but this took ee than five aeons during which time the Kikuyu rebels 


showed much skill at combatting superior military and police forces. 


1 As regards the relationship between the settled Europeans and colonial 
government, Lord Hailey observed as follows in 1938: "Our... immediate 
concern here... is with the influence exercised by European interests in 
the development of policy in regard to the African section of the community 
That the Government should have given considerable weightage to 
European interests was inevitable in view of the part which has been taken 
by the European community in building up the national economy of Kenya.... 
The influence of European interests has been shown in the follow directions. 
(a) The composition of the political and local government institutions of 
the Colony; (b) the reservation of lands for European settlement; (c) the 
relative expenditure on the 'settled' as compared with the predominantly 
‘native! areas, and on certain public services such as those of Education, 
Health, Agriculture or Animal Husbandry; (d) certain differential legislation, 
such for example as that embodied in the system of Registration Certificates 
applicable to Africans, or the local by-laws confining the residence of 
Africans to Government or Municipal Locations in the urban centres."" Lord 
Hailey, An African Survey (London, 1938) pp. 88-89. 


2 Cf. Brian Crozier, The Rebels: A Study of Post-War Insurrections 
(Boston, 1960) pp. 178-179, et. passim. 


3 Cf. Corfield, op. cit., passim. 
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IV 


POLITICS OF DECOLONIZATION IN PLURAL SOCIETY 


1) The European Factor 


Interestingly enough, the first serious measures towards decolonization 


in Kenya were begun during the height ‘of the Mau Mau rebellion, especially 
fe 1954 when, under the seescute of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Sir Oliver Lyttelton, a Council of Ministers was created which had one 
ee nom inated member, along with three Europeans, two Asians (all 
citette tain’ and six officials. i Politically, what this indicated was that 

the Mau Mau Movement had undoubtedly accelerated the time table of decol- 
pieetions ‘which ineolved a major iieventisn of the colonial authorities to 
establish a senatinaionel situation that would enable Africans to turn from 
rebellious to peaceful sanets of political change. Mau May also contri- 
puted to a.new political sieuise at the iavel of the institution of machinery 

. for peaceful political change, in that it helped divide the European popu- 
lation over the question of permitting peaceful outlets to African political 
pressures. An important segment of the European population accepted, or . 
at least acquiesced in, the so-called Lyttelton Constitution of 1954, and this, 
in turn, provided a basis for further constitutional advances for Africans 
within several years. This occurred in 1957 with the adoption of the so- 
called Lennox-Boyd Constitution which increased African legislative repre- 


sentation from eight to fourteen, as against Fourteen Europeans (hence the 


1 See Proposals for a Reconstruction of the Government, Cmd, 9103 (London 


1954). 
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destruction of the "parity" proposition whereby any African legislative 
advance was matched by equal European advance, irrespective of the exist- 
ing European position) ' and also placed three portfolios in African hands-- 


Housing, Education, and Community Development, the latter being grouped 


_ under one African Minister. 


As expected, the 1957 Constitutional change split the European 
population, with one section of it following Sir Michael Blundell and his 
United Country Party (UCP) which endorsed, though weakly, the so-called 
“noulti-racial" propositions underlying the Lennox-Boyd Constitution, and E 
the other section cohering around the Federal Independence Party (FIP)-- 
a condorgauve apartheid-oriented group--and around an independent group © 
headed by Group Captain Briggs. When these groups first tested their strength 
at the 1957 General Election, the liberal Blundell graup failed to gain a 
majority of the fourteen European seats, while Griggs' independents proved 
more representative of European opinion, gaining eight of the European 
seats. Subsequently, Briggs! independents and the FIP merged to form the 
United Party in 1959, and Blundell's UCP was also dissolved and regrouped 


under the name of the New Kenya Party. 4 


From this point onwards, the political position of the European 
parties tended to depend less upon their conflict with African interests 
than upon the evolution of political fragmentation within the post-Mau Mau 
groups. This fragmentation-which presently borders on fratricidal 


tribalism--stemmed partly from the nature of Mau Mau itself (especially its 


tribal composition) as well as the history of Kenya African political development 
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since World War I. 


2) The Tribalist Factor 

Like all earlier political organizations in Kenya, the African groups 
that emerged in the post-Mau Mau period (i.e., post 1957-58) were closely 
linked to mass ‘forces and pressures. These forces, however, were now 
lacking in a more or less coherent front against European rule, Rather, 
they were characterized by intra-African sources of conflict, most of which 
centered around the ethnic or tribal, as well as regional, characteristics 
of the African population. As already noted, as a result of the Mau Mau 
rebellion the ultimate direction of Kenya's political change as an all-African 
political system was more or less decided upon in 1957. This meant, among 
sane things, that the decline of manspeun power was now mainly a matter 
of time. Thus, the jest imiedinidiy éeutrontias the politically relevant 
African groups became a question of which Africans would ultimately succeed 
to the Avene ae hean Sees position. In arriving at a resolution of 


this question, it was virtually inevitable that tribal or ethnic forces would 


emerge as an important political variable. 


This is particularly true when it is recalled that throughout the period 
of African political evolution since World War I, the Kikuyu-- the largest and 
most modernized of Kenya's tribes --played an overwhelmingly predominant 
role. From the rather spontaneous formation of the YKA in 1921 to the out- 
lawry of the KAU in 1952, both the mass support and leadership of these 


African organizations were found mainly among the Kikuyu, who were affected 
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more than any other tribe by land alienation and by the general process of 
socio-economic change characteristic of Kenya's colonial system. In fact, 


even the politico-religious sects and secret societies seem to have occurred 


_ first and were more prevalent among the Kikuyu masses, with the first ones 


having their activities recorded in 1914 by the District Commissioner in .the 


‘following terms: "One or two dissatisfied spirits...bringing up every form 


: 1 
' of grievance that had occurred.during the years that have passed." 


The point to be made here, therefore, is that with the 1957 Consti- 

tution's ihdioa tion of a.probable all-African government sometime in the near 
future,. the hitherto Kikuyu see aaee in African politics was bound to be 
challenged. It.is virtually a law of colonial political change that at the 
historical point whereby a decision is made (as it was made in Kenya in 957, 
or in Ghana in 1951, etc.) to prepare, however slowly, for the ultimate 
transfer of political power from colonial to African hands, the main focus of 
political conflict within a given Soianiat territory shifts from one of European- 
African confict to intra-African conflict. And since in most African terri- 
tories the stage of modernization attaired by the 1950's was still farther short 
of having destroyed the tribal 2 ethnic pabie of social relationships among 


Africans, 2 this basis emerges asa primary factor in the intense intra- 





African competition that normally characterizes African politics during the 


1 Quoted in Welbourn, op. cit., p. 127. 


2 In fact, much of the frame work of colonial modernization actually strengthened 
the tribal or ethnic basis of African relationships. This was especially so in 
Kenya where the local units of administrative and political control conformed so 
closely to the prevailing tribal complex. See Lord Hailey, Native Administration 
in the British African Territories, Part I (London, 1950) pp. 105ff. 
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decolonization or representative government phase. E 

Kenya's cultural complex, Q it should be noted, had certain features which 
tended to render the tribal-based political competition that emerged from 1957 
onwards (and especially after the 1960 Constitutional Conference) a more em- 
bittered affair than has been the case elsewhere in Africa. The main reason why 
the Kikuyu (1, 500, 000 pop.)--and next to the Kikuyu, the Luo (850,000), Kamba 
(690,000), Meru (366, 000), Embu (230, 000) and Kisii (287, 000)--were most 
affected by the process of colonial socio-political change in Kenya, was that 
they were agricultural peoples who either inhabited land necessary for European 
settlement or were capable of being easily transformed into agrarian laborers 
on European farms and wage-laborers in: new colonial towns. On the other hand, 
' the minority tribes? in Kenya such as the Masai (67, 201), Turkana (76, 930), 
Kalenjin-speaking tribes" (900, 000), some Coastal tribes--e.g., Galla, Giriama-- 
et. al., were pastoralists (Nilo-Hamites) and as such were less affected by the 
establishment and evolution of the plural-type colonial society. Consequently, 
in the contemporary situation the minority tribes have little basis, as regards 
theié experience under colonial rule, for eyeseawtne any close identify or sym- 


pathy with the Kikuyu and other agricultural (mainly Bantu) tribes. 


1 For a discussion of this proposition, see Martin Kilson, Po litical Change in 
a West African State (forthcoming volume). 


2 Material on Kenya's tribal groupings may be found in John Middleton, The 
Kikuyu and Kambs of Kenya (London, 195 ); Hailey, Native Administration in 
the British African Territories, Part I; Report of East Africa Royal Commis- 
Sion, 1953-1955, Cmd. 9475 (London 1955). 


3 The pastoral groups are called "minority tribes" only in relation to the 
agricultural groups as a whole, who comprise over half the total population 
of 5, 500, 000 to 6, 000, 000 Africans. 


4 The Kalenjin-speaking peoples, who constitute the second largest tribal 
grouping, comprising the following sub-tribes: Nandi, Kipsigis, Elgeyo, 
Marakwet, Tugen, and Suk. 
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For instance, the Nilo-Hamitic pastoralists have not confronted the’ 
same kind of land pressures espenicneed by the Kikuyu both in the past and 
currently. Instead, they are mobile peoples by definition and have been per- 


mitted to roam beyond Kenya's borders to find grazing grounds in Ethiopia, 


Tanganyika, and Uganda. Moreover, the minority tribes like Masai and 


Kalenjin have not experienced the same sort of relationships with the European 


dominant minority (e.g., as squatters or wager-laborers, domestics, etc. on 


maropean farms) that have been so crucial in shaping the Kikuyu and Luo 
attitudes towards Europeans. ‘And, of course, the Kikuyu--as well as Luo, 
Meru, Embu, Kamba- uve been in greater contact: with urban life in Nairobi 
and elsewhere, including such features of urbanization as education, wage- 
labor, dosmonouianiers and all this implies, etc. : In short, the agribuituran 
and - pastoral tribes have evolved more or less in isolation of each other and 
along relatively distinct paths, and this situation greatly influences their con- ~ 


temporary relationships. 


Some evidence of this is provided in a recent public opinion survey 


-among some 1,200 Africans chosen from twelve Kenya tribes. : One of the 


questions asked these Africans was to state which tribes worked best together 
in’ everyday life, and the responses showed that interviewees belonging to 
pastoral tribes preferred to work with members of similar tribes (e.g., 


Kalenjin preferred Masai, Masai preferred Kalenjin) and vice-versa for the 


1 See infra., pp. 25-26. 


2 Baluhya, Coastal, Embu, Kalenjin, Kamba, Kikuyu, Kisii, Luo, Masai, 
Meru, Somali, and Taita. 
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interviewees belonging to agricultural tribes. More specifically, of the 100 
Kalenjin respondents 91% stated that Masai worked best with Kalenjin, and 
of the 100 Masai respondents 73% said Kalenjin worked best with Masai. On 
the other hand, 52% of the Kamba respondents said that Kamba worked best 


with Kikuyu, and 55% of Kikuyu respondents said the same thing. 1 It is equally 


“important to note that respondents belonging to the agricultural tribes saw 


the pastoralists as preferring to work with each other, and vice-versa. Thus, 


' 80% of the Kalenjin respondents aid the Kamba worked best with the Kikuyu 


and 45% of the Kalenjin said the Tas aeieerea Kikuyu; while 65% of Kikuyu 
respondents stated that Kalenjin worked best with Masai and 71% of Kikuyu 
respondents said that Masai preferred Kalenjin. 

The differnt patterns of colonial development between the agri- 
cultural and pastoral tribes has also produced important jealousies, or points 
of envy, that mark much of their contemporary relationships. This is partly 


suggested, for instance, by the responses recorded in the aforementioned 


‘survey to the question, what tribe has made most or least progress in education 


and economic activity? 85% of the sample chose the Kikuyu as their first . 


choice for most progress in education and 72% chose Kikuyu as first choice 


1 Public Opinion Poll on Tribalism in Kenya, Poll N6.! 8.( Nairobi: mimeo- 


graphed. The Market Research Company of East Africa, 1961) Appendix, 

pp. 4-7. Since this survey will be referred to again, it is necessary to. present 
some details of the 1,200 subjects surveyed. They represented 12 major groups 
of Kenya's tribes. By age group, 35% were in 17-24 year range; 45% were 
25-34 years old; 13% 35-44 years old; and 7% 45 or over. By occupation, some 
20% were laborers; 15% clerks; 9% civil servants; 18% employed in private in- 
dustry; 1% professional; 11% self-employed; 15% unemployed; and 9% identified 
as "other.'"' By education, some 15% had no education; 71% had some primary 
education; 6% completed the G.C.E. School Certificate or more; and 8% did 

not state education. By sex, 93% were male and 7% female. Finally, 50% of 


the persons resided in rural areas and 50% in urban areas, Ibid., p. 1, Appendix, 


p. l. 
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for most progress in economic development; whereas 57% chose the Masai 
as first choice for least progress in education and 63% chose the Masai for 


least progress in economic development. More specifically, of the respondents 


who were members of pastoral tribes, the Kikuyu were chosen overwhelmingly 


as the most educationally and economically advanced: e.g., 85% of Kalenjin 
chose Kikuyu for education and 45% for economic progress; 79% of Masai 
chose Kikuyu for education and 92% for economic progress; and 85% of Somali 


chose Kikuyu for education and 78% for economic progress. i 


Furthermore, just as the Kikuyu are envied by the pastoral groups for 
their superior educational and economic progress, they are also rather aise 
liked sociaily. Thus, the foregoing survey reports that in reply to the question P 
which tribe do you least like to live with, 46% of the respondents belonging to 
the 900, 000-strong Kalenjin (the second largest ethnic group next to the Kikuyu) 
named the Kikuyu, 27%.of the Masai named the Kikuyu, and 37% of the respon- 
dents belonging to Coastal tribes named the Kikuyu. And, of course, the 
pattern of these responses tended to correlate with the agricultural-pastoral 
division already noted: e.g., 29% of the. respondents belonging to the agri- | 
cultural Kikuyu named the Kalenjin as the tribe they like least to ive with and 
29% named the Masai; and 40% of the Luo named the Masai, while 15% of the 
Luo named the Kalenjin. It is notewcrthy, however, that the Kikuyu appear 


to be the agricultural group least liked by the pastoralists: e.g., the Luo, who 


1 Ibid., Appendix, p. 13. As regards the tribes considered to have made the 


least progress in education and economic advancement, the respondents gen- 
erally chose the Kalenjin, Masai, or Somali. 
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are the second largest agricultural tribe, were named by only 12% of the Kalenjin 


| respondents as the tribe they least liked to live with, and only 12% of the Masai 
named the Luo. L (As shall be noted below, this situation is of some relevance 
to the political party line-up in Kenya today, in which the Kikuyu and Luo are 
allied in one of the two major African seoneetcne Kenya African National 


Union--with the other party--the Kenya African Democratic Union--represent- 


ing primarily the pastoral groups. A) 


It should also be observed thatthe Baluhya, who are the fourth largest 
tribe and the third largest agricultural group (736, 000 pop.), LenaGuite an 
important exception to the foregoing pattern. Living in the northwestern part 
of the Nyanza Pravince--and thus beyond the White Highland areas of the Rift 
Valley Province and the Central Province--the Baluhya underwent a pattern 
és colonial development rather different from the Kikuyu and other agri- 
cultural tribes. 3 They have thus come to identify very little with the main 
agricultural groups: €.§., 68% of the Baluhya respondents stated that they 
least liked to live with Kikuyu and 21% named the Luo, who live in the southern 


part of Nyanza Province. Instead, the Baluhya have come to identify more with 





1 Ibid. 

2-See infra., pp. 46-49. 

3 Northern Nyanza Province where the Baluhya live has always been more pro- 
ductive than other areas, and to that extent has enabled the Baluhya to remain 
relatively free of the colonial sector dominated by Europeans, whereas the 
Kikuyu, Embu, Meru, Luo et, al. had to enter this sector for their livelihood, 
Hailey observed in 1951 that Nyanza (and especially the north) "is as a whole 
the most favourably situated from the standpoint of native production.... The 
favourable conditions of soil and climate have resulted in a progressive increase 
of agricultural production.... The Province is now the largest producer of 
native maize." Hailey, Native Administration.... pp. 147-148. 
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the pastoral tribes, some of whom are their neighbors to the northeast (e. g. , 


the Nandi). Thus, in response to the question which tribe do you most like to 


live with, some 32% of Baluhya named the Kalenjin (none named Kikuyu, Luo, 


Embu, and only 4% named Kamba and 4% named Meru) and some 47% of Kalenjin 
respondents named the Baluhya Suctie tribe they most liked to live with. : And, 
as shall be nome presently, there are important political questions on which 

the Baluhya identify with Kalenjin, Masai, and other pastoral groups. This 
situation suggests, ironically enough, that the indigenous sources (as against 
those stemming from the colonial pattern of development) of the tribalist-based 
differences in Kenya's development seeial and political system may be overcome 
in time, insofar as the agricultural (and Bantu) Baluhya and pastoral (Nilo- 
Hamitic) Kalenjin have olase relationships despite their different cultures. 

In fact, the indigenous differences may also be seen as a not insurmountable 
barrier between Kenya's tribes in the case of the Kikuyu-Luo relationship, 


for the former are Bantu and the latter Nilotes, 


3) Politics of Tribalism 
‘ey Political Attitudes and Tribalism 
As might be expected, such social and cultural differences as those that 
the foregoing analysis suggests prevail among Kenya's main tribal groups, can- 
not help but have an overwhelming impact upon the political process. This may 
be gauged partly from the fact that on nearly every major problem seninooune 


Kenya's political system in its final stage of decolonization or transfer of power 


1 Public Opinion Poll on Tribalism in Kenya, 1961, Appendix, p. 13. 
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from colonial to African hands, the response of the African population is 
tribally oriented or determined, which in turn reflects the different socio- 
scauenie and political experiences of tribal groups during colonial rule. Per- 
haps the most politically sensitive--indeed, explosive--question confronting the 
present Kenya government is that of regionalism (or federalism) versus a 
unitary (or centralized) state; and with few exceptions, the reaction of the major 
| population groups to this issue is largely tribal. Thus, the 1961 public opinion 
survey data presented in Table I show that in response to the question whether 
tribal boundaries should be retained to the exclusion of other tribes, 68% of 
the Kalenjin respondents said yes, 


| TABLE I | 
RESPONSES TO MAINTENANCE OF TRIBAL BOUNDARIES 


Neeeee ee eee en ee EEE snnnsnnOnssn ananassae aaa 


Tribes Yes No Not Total 
a Stated 

gn ee a a eS SSS 
Baluhya . 57% 39% 4% 100% 
Coastal 63% 17% 20% 100% 
Embu 9% 91% - 100% 
Kalenjin 68% 32% ~ 100% 
Kamba 20% 77% 3% 100% 
Kikuyu 23% 77% - 100% 
Kisii 53% 47% - 100% 

Luo 67% 33% - 100% 
Masai 55% 36% 9% 100% 
Meru . 9% 87% : 4% 1 00% 
Somali 59% - 37% 4% 100% 
Taita 35% 27% 38% 100% 
ie ie Se ee ee eS SS SS 
Total 43% 50% 7% 100% 


a 


(Source: Public Opinion Poll on Tribalism in Kenya, 1961, Appendix, p. 15.) 
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55% of the Massai said yes, 59% of Somali said yes, and 63% of the 
respondents belonging to Costal tribes said yes. On the other hand, 
the respondents belonging to the large agricultural groups were 
overwhelmingly opposed to the maintenance of tribal poundeedes and 
thus, presumably, to the regionalism or federalism that this | 
implies: 77% of the Kikuyu said no, 77% of the Kamba, 91% of Emba, 
89% of the Meru. (The Baluhya, of course, supported the Kalenjin and 
other pastoral groups.) It is notworthy, however, that 53 % of the 
Kisii (287,000 pop.) and 67% of Luo (850,000 pop.) supported the 
maintenance of tribal boundaries to the exclusion of other tribes. 
These two groups are agricultural, and as noted, normally support 
the Kikuyu, Meru, Embu, Kamba, etc. on most issues in Kenya's olieiee, 
and are in fact allied with them in the Kenya African National 
Union, supplying this party most of its votes in the 1961 General 
Election. However, on the question of land avi tribal boundaries, 
the Kisii and Luo have good reason for supporting their maintenance, 
because the Kikuyu (and also the Meru , 366,000 pop., and Embu 230,000 
pop.) have experienced the greatest land shortage and population | 
pressures and thus are naturally inclined towards a more liberal view 
of acess to tribal lands, including Luo and Kisii lands. 

A similar tribal-centered response may be seen from the data in 
Table II and, Table III which show the responses to two important 
political questions included in the 1961 public opinion survey. The 


questions were: 1) Should each tribe be represented equally in the 
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a 
reason for this would appear to be that the Kisii are the smallest 





_ Legislative Council as at present? 1 2) Should each tribe be = 

















| represented. proportionately (by population) in the Legislative Council? of the main agricultural groups, which means that under the present 
RESPONSES TO EQUAL RPE ETAT ON IN LEGISLATIVE Strencoment Shey et Leastuaro, sccured some representa tion whencns 
a ena nnnnn noon 1.00) (071 Ene nen another arrangement would be much less favorable. This same 
Tribes Yes No Not Total : situation probably influenced the si 
Ee favor of equal representation, for ee eer 
rca a iy 8 20% tape group compared to most other tribes (onl ‘ ene aie 
Te easin , aoe 374 10d have larger pupulation--1,600,000 a - oe fe ene 
elicaya ae ee : # tae (850,000 pop.) are half a oe a ee 
To aad 194 7 % ioe most socially and politicall - i ae 
Masai 15% - 17% g 100% y competitive group confronted by the Luo. 
es | oh oc 12h ie As for the second question, it is again apparent from Table IT that 
Taita a” +3 50% 23% 27% 100% 
I 
ae in ae 6d 1008 a . RESPONSES TO PROPORTIONATE, REPRESENTATTONS IN PEGS . 
Tribes | Yes No Not Total 
(Source: Public Opinion Poll on Tribalism in Kenya, 1961, Appx.,p.14 . ron = . Stated 
ee get ee 
As for the first question, the response again revolved around the Bat oaita 7g 534 , ee ee 
agricultural-pastoral axis, with 85% of Kalenjin replying yes, 75% of ye 78% 23% - 08 
Masai, 93% of Somali, and 63% of respondents belonging to Cosital : ee | 535 i 6% ae 
tribes replied yes. On the other hand, 68% of the Kikuyu replied no, Meru __ 95% ou 12% ane 
55% of Embu, 80% of Meru, 48% Kamba, and 49% Luo. (The Baluhya again ogee _ a a7 31% 1 p0e 
supported the position of the pastoral tribes.) It is significant i * 
that the Kisii, who are political allies of the Kikuyu in the Kenya nei ed 41% 64 100% 
African National Union, responded 82% in favor of equal tribal. | Ry ae Public Opinion Poll on Tribalism in Kenya, 1961, Appendix 


representation. 


pee ee 
T The main reason for the present pattern of viturally equal tribal 
legislative representation is to be found in the 1961 electoral consti- 

= tuencies which the colonial authorities created in such a way that they 2 
conformed to the existing tribal structure of the population. The intent ; 
of this was, preseumbly to conteract the Kikuyu population predominance... 

- ef. George Bennett and Carl Rosenberg, The Kenyatta Elections: Kenya = 
4960-1961 (London, 1961) pp. 47-56, 139,204, et. passin. 


3 
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the pastoral tribes tend to be rather homogenous in their 

response to major [olitical questions, for 83% of the Kalenjin 
replied no to proportional representation 60% fof Masai, 59% of 
Somali, and 60% of the respondents belong to Costal tribes relied 

no. The agei cultural groups, on the other hand, favored propor- 
tional representation: 77% of Kikuyu replied yes, 71% Kamba, 

64% Embu, 95% Meru, 53% Luo, and 76% Kisii. Claiming well over 

. half of Kenya's population, these agricultural tribes would 

obviously predominate a system of proportional representation, whereas 
the pastoral groups recognize that they would fare much worse under 


such an arrangement as compared to the present system. 1 


b) Political Parties and Trihalism 

‘Structurally, it is in the political parties where the politics 
of tribalism in Kenya has become most firmly based. Far more 
than any other institutions, political parties have been the main 
earriers of the near fratricidal tribalism so characteristic of Kenya 
politics, and it is necessary to analyze their relationship to 


contemporary political change. 


Although the 1957 constitutional change provided the first indi- 
- cation that colonial government had accepted the principle of ultimate 
transfer of political power to an all-African Kenya government, this 
position was later confirmed and substantially elaborated at the 


Kenya Constitutional Conference in London, February 1960. The main 


See infra., pp 43-44 
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result of the 1960 Conference at Lancaster House (at which repre- 
sentatives of the African, European, and Asian communities were | 
present--viz. The United Party, New Kenya Group, Asian and Arab 
Elected Members, and African Elected Members) was the extension of 
the constitutional machinery of government in the direction of 
greater African participation and control. 1 This involved the 
establishment of a new Legislative Council of 65 elected members, 
53 of whom would he elected on a common roll and 12 would be 
so-called National Members. The 53 common seats were divided 
between the several communities, with 20 reserved for non-Africans 
(viz., 10 Europeans, 8 Asians, 2 Arabs) and the remainder were open 
seats which, given an extended franchise for africans, were guaranteed 
to be held by Africans. As for the 12 National Members, they would 
be elected by the Legislative Council sitting as an electoral college, 
and would represent prortionately the three racial communities: 4 
Africans, 4 Buropeans, and 4 Asians. In addition to these seneeey 
the Executive body was reconstituted in favor of Africans, with the 
new Executive body was reconstituted in favor of Africans, with the 
new Council of Ministers consisting of 12 Ministers, 8 of whom would 
be unofficial and 4 official. Furthermore, of the 8 unofficials, 4 
were to be Africans, 3 Europeans and 1 Asian. 

It is within the foregoing constitutional framwork that the 
present party system in Kenya evolved, and its specific character 


took shape during the General Elections in March 1961. 2 With the 


1 See Report of the Kenya Constitutional Conference, Cmnd. 960 (London 
1960) pp. 7-8 et. passim. 


1 Data upon which the following analysis of Kenya's parties is based 

are found in the following sources: G.F. Engholm "Kenya's First Direct 
Elections for Africans,™ Parliamentary Affairs (Autumn, 1957) pp 424-433 
G.F. Engholm, "African Elections in Kenya, March 1957," in W.J.M.Mackenzis 
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conclusion of the 1960 Constitutional Conference in agreement 


satisfactory to the three racial communities 1 the Emergency 


restrictions established in 1953 were removed, and especially 
the restriction against the formation of territorial-wide political 
parties or organizations among Africans. A crucial point about 
the Lifting of the latter restriction was its timing, for it 
occurred precisely at the point where tribal fragmentation of 
Kenya politics was becoming an established Paet. Although the 
Emergency period of 1953-1960 was characterized by a 
relative absence of legitimate African political activity, thus. 
activity never ceased. This was particularly so during the period 
of the 1657 lLenox-Boyd Constitution,for the first General 
Election involving all racial communities was held in March, - 

“1957 on the basis of the Constitution, and a degree of African 
political activity was permitted. The colonial government, however, 
used its power to define the Limits and scale of the African political 
activity, as well as the groups within the African community who would 
be permitted to participate in the Election. Being itself 
aware of, and disenchanted with, the Kikuyu predominance in modern 
politics, and armed with the fact that the Mau Mau rebellion 
originated among the Kikuyu, the colonial government employed its 


- power to limit the Kikuyu role in the Election and to favor the pastoral 





and Kenneth Robinson (eds.) Five Elections in Africa (oxford, 1960) pp. 
291-461; George Bennett and Carl Rosberg, The Kenyatta Election (London, 
1961); East Africa and Rhodesia (1959-1962 issues). 

1 The United Party, led by Group Captain Briggs and representing the 
conservative segment of the European community, refused to join the 
more liberal New Kenya Party led by Sir Michael Blundell, in accepting 
the 1960 proposals. See Report of the Kenya Constutional Conferences 


1961. pp. 8-9. 
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groups. This was achieved partly through franchise procedures 
which gave the vote only to loyalist Kikuyu (i.e., those Kikuyu 
known to authorities as outwardly loyal to the government during 
the Mau Mau rebellion, or those who could demonstrate such loyalty) 
thereby disfranchising a major segment of the politically conscious. 
Kikuyu; and through a manipulation of electoral constituencies in 
a way that deflated the Kikuyu population advantage as against 
other tribal groups (e.go, the heavily populated Central Providence 
where most Kikuyu live was given only one representative 1 ) 

What is equally important about the control of the colonial 
government over the structure of the 1957 Election and its influence 
upon the subsequent pattern of African party development, is that 
the 1957 campaign was carried out by African political groups which 
could not operate beyond the confines of the District of their orign. 
It is this provision, combined with the establishment of the inp 


electoral constituencies along District-tribal lines, that helped 


generate an array of essentially tribally-based political parties that 


participated in the 1957 Election and later formed the organizational 
pillars of territorial-wide parties, once they were permitted. During 
the 1957 campaign, at least a dozen District-tribal parties emerged -— 
to contest the Election, among which were the Nairobi District African 
Congress (mainly Luo), the Nairobi People's Convention Party (Kikuyu 
and Luo), the Kisii Highlands Abagusii Association, the Taita African 





aaa rit a "African Elections in Kenya, March 1957," op. citepp. 
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Democratic Union, the Nakuru African Progressive Party, the South 
Nyanza District African Political Association, et. ai Furthermore, 
the restriction upon territorial-wide parties continued throughout 
the next three years, with the result that political groups formed 
in preparation for the next General Election were also fundamentally 
tribal in composition. For instance, during 1958-1959 a number of 
political groups were formed among the Ka lenjin-speaking people, 
all of which were based upon the sub-tribes comprising the Kalenjin: 
@o8e, the Baringo Independent Party, the Nandi Independent Party, 
the Elegeyo-Marakwet Independent Party, ete. 

Thus, given this three-year experience of local, District-tribal 
political activity, it was to be expected that the formation of 
territorial-wide parties after the 1960 Constitutional Conference 
would be significantly influenced by this experience. Moreover, 
this influence tended to revolve around the agricultural-pastoral 
division that I have already analyzed as the framework within which 
the tribalist factor in Kenya politics has evolved. As'might be 
expected, the first effort to found new nation-wide parties occurred 
among the more socially modernized agricultural groups, the Kikuyu 
and Luo which took the form of the Kenya African National Union 
(KANU) founded in March-April 1960. It should also be noted that 
the initiative to found KANU came primarily from the urban, Nairlbi- 
centered Kikuyu and Luo, whereas an important feature of pre-Mau Mau 
political expression among the Kikuyu was the high degree of mass, 


rural initiative in African political behavior. The main point to 


be made here, however, is that KANU was primarily an affair of 
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L 
the Kikuyu and Luo. and although an attempt was made at its found= 
ation to embrace representatives of non-agricultural groups (e.g., R. 


Ngala, a Giriama from Kilifi on the Coast, and D. Arap Moi, A Kalenjin 


 (Pugen) were elected first Treasurer and Deputy Treasurer, but de- 


clined the posts) KANU has not succeeded in this. Besides the Kikuyu 
and Luo, the other main agricultural groups that supported KANU were 
the Embu, Meru, Kamba, and Kisii, who together with Kikuyu and Luo 
comprise 70% of the total population of Kenya and whose electoral 
constituencies now embrace 15 seats in the Kenya legislature. 

It is noteworthy, moreover, that the Baluya==who are the third 
largest agricultural tribe, second largest Bantu tribe, and fourth 
largest of all Kenya tribes=--did not join the Kikuyu, Luo, and other 
agricultural groups in KANU, even though one of their members was 
made Deputy Secretary of the party (namely, Arthur Ochwade). How- 
ever, neither did the Baluhya join forces with the pastoral groups 
in their political party, despite the fact that the Baluhya prefer 
these groups and respond to the major issues in Kenya politics in 
the same was.as the pastoralists (e.g., in the 1961 public opinion 


survey, 32% of the Baluhya respondents named Kalenjin as the tribe 


they most liked to live with, while none Pe the Kikuyu, Luo, Embu, and 


only 4% named the Kamba and 4% named Meru... Instead, the Baluhya moved 


L The Nairobi People's Convention Party, the Nairobi District African 
Congress, and the Kenya (Nairobi) Independence Movement were the three 
main Kikuyu-Luo organizations that merged to form KANU. The Kikuyu 
founders of KANU were Dr. J. Kiano, an economist, James Gichuru, former 
President of KAU, and Dr. Mungai Njoroge, a medical doctor; and the Luo 
founders were Tom Mboya, Secretary-General of the Kenya Federation of 
Labor, Oginga Odinga, founder and President of the Luo Thrift and Trading 
Corporation, and President of the Luo Union, and Argwings Kodhek, a- 
lawyer. : 
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to form, in July 1960, the Baluhya Political Union (BPU) whose 
leader was Musa Amalemba--and educated Baluhya who practiced jounal- 
ism in Nairobi--and the BPU contested the second General Election in 


1961 in its own right. Nevertheless, the pro=pastoral orientation 


of the Baluhya was not discarded as a result of their independent 


political action. 
Shortly after KANU's formation, the main pastoral groups res- 


- ponded to the new political situation by forming the Kenya African 


Democratic Union (KADU) in June, 1960. Like KANU, the founders and 


leaders such as R. Ngala, Masinde Muliro, D. Arap Moi, and T. Arap 


Towett, were well-educated urban-dwellers, as were other members of 


the party's political elite. This may be seen, for instance, from 


the educational attributes of KADU's official candidates in the 1961 


Election: for 40% of them had some higher education, as did 60% of 
r 1 


KANU's candidates. Furthermore, just as KANU built upon the existing 


political groups that had formed among the Kikuyu and Luo during the 


1957=1960 period, so did KADU build upon an array of political groups 


that had evolved among the pastoral tribes. However, unlike the Kikuyu 


and Luo political groups which were largely urban, the pastoral pol- 


itical groups that formed the basis of KADU were mainly rural. 


Consequently, KADU leaders have had to make ‘their appeal for mass 


support along more parochial, tribalist lines, as against the more 


national orienta- 
1 Bennett and Rosbergs OD. cite, Table 3, pe 141. 








L For the position of these groups, see Fast Africa and Rhodesia 
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tion of KANT! 





S appeal--though it too has its tribalist bent. 

Of the pastoral groups that formed KADU's support, the 
Kalenjin contributed more than any other tribe. Under the leadership 
of D. Arap Moi the Kalenjin had formed several District-Tribal parties 
during 1958-1959, and in March-April 1960 these parties merged to 
form the all-Kalenjin Political Alliance which later entered KADU 
as its single largest tribal-political component. Other pastoral 
groups who contributed to the organization of KADU were the Masai 
United Front, let by J. K. Tipis and John Konchellah; the Coast 
African Féople's Union, led by R. Ngalas and the Somali National 
Association. Several important pastoral elements; however, did not 
enter KADU, and have since become a political issue for both KANU 
and KADU, for these elements have espoused secessionist tendencies, 
Prominent among these secessionist pastoral elements, have been the 
Northern Province Pecples! Progressive Party, the Somali Independent 
Union, the Rendille United Front, and the Boran Muslim Welfare — 
escent KADU;. however, has compensated its failure to embrace 
these groups insofar as the agricultural Baluhya (736,000 pop.) have 
inclined more towards it than towards KANU. 

Jn nearly all important political issues, the BPU has supported 
KADU's position, and particularly on the issue of regionalism versus 
unitary government--the most fundamental issue between KADU and KANU. 


This issue centers around the question of tribal land boundaries, and 


(March 8, 1962) p. 667. 
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in the 1961 public opinion survey some 57% of the Baluyha respondents 

supported the maintenance of tribal boundaries to the exclusion of 
other tribes, as did 68% of Kalenjin, 55% Masai, 59% Somali, and 

65% of Coastal groups. The KANU tribes, on the other hand, opposed 

these boundaries:°70% of Kikuyu opposed them 77% Kamba, 87% Meru, and 

91% es Another factor which contributes to the Balubya!s 

pro=-KADU position is that Masinde Muliro, KADU's Deputy Leader, is 

a Bukusu, who are related to the Baluhya and live in North Nyanza (which 

Muliro represents in the ae daugatesy- At any rate, the Baluhya seem 

so strongly anti-Kikuyu that this alone would appear enough to keep 

them at least in a neutral position between KAJU and KABU, and at 

best active supporters or members of anes In the 1961 General 

Election, for instance, one educated Baluhya--Arthur Ochwada-- stood 
in North Nyanza as a KANU candidate, and was viewed as "a tribal 

| traitor" and badly ercetees being the only one of five candidates 


to lose his deposit. 


Vv 


A CONCLUDING NOTE: TRIBALISM AND THE APPROACH TO 
INDEPENDENCE 


1) Minority Government of Majority Tribes 
Since the second General Election in 1961, the tribal-oriented 


party politics characteristic of the post-Mau Mau period has shown no 


eer maar papain — one 


Tt Public Opinion Poll on Tribalism in Kenya, 1961, Appendix, P- 15. 
2 See Hailey, Native Administration.cooe De 149; Engholm, loc. cite, 


p. 453 





3 In the 1961 public opinion survey, 68% of the Baluhya respondents 
said the Kikuyu were the most unfriendly tribe; and when asked which 
tribe constituted the greatest security problem in Kenya, 79% of Baluhya 
named the Kikuyu, as did 88% of the Kalenjin respondents. Public Opinion 
Poll on Tribalism in Kenya, 1961, Appendix, pp. 11-12. 
4 See Bennett and Rosberg, ep. Cites Pe 175. 
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sign of ending. Rather, it has become more fierce and petty, with 
strong indications of verging on civil war, either before or shortly 
after independence is secured. An important contributor to 
this situation has been the peculiar governmental arrangement that 
followed the 1961 Election, whereby KANU gained 67.4% of the valid 
votes and 19 of the 53 seats in the Legislature, but refused to 
form the government because the colonial authorities did not accept | 
its demand for the iddediate release of Jomo Kenyatta, who had been 
jmprisoned since 1953. Consequently, the minority African party, 
KADU (which gained only 16.4% of the votes but 11 seats, a Lecter. 
that reflected the anti-Kikuyu bias of the 1961 aisebaval Goustitus 
enciesO agreed to form the government in alliance with Blundell's 
New Kenya Party (which gained 3.3% of votes and 4 seats) the Kenya 
Indian Congress (which gained 1.2% of votes and 3 seats) and the 
BPU (which gained 3.3% of votes and 1 en KADU's Leader, R. 
Ngala (Giriama) became Leader of Government Business and Minister 
of Education in the new government, and M. Muliro (Bukusu from North 
Nyanza) and T. Arap Towett (Kalenjin) also assumed portfolios as 
KADU eee As for the European and Asian parties, three leaders 
of the New Kenya Party received portfolios ( with the Ministry of 
Agriculture going to Sir Micheal Blundell) and the Indian Congress! 
leader, A.B. Jamidar, also received a portfolio. 

As was expected, this government (which was basically a dangerous 


affair insofar as it involved a minority government representative 


mainly of pastoral groups, as well as Europeans and Asians, ruling over the 


ean panniers 
1 Election data are found in Bennett and Rosberg, op. cit., pp. 204ff. 


2 Musa Analemba of the BPU was made a Parliamentary Secretary. 
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ma jority agricultural groups who in fact won the Election) lasted 

less than a year, and after the Kenya Constitutional Conference 
in London during February-March 1962, a new coalition government 

was formed. This government involved a new Council of Ministers 

in which portfolios were divided equally between KANU and KADU (7 each) 

lL 
in addition to two official Ministers (viz., Defence and Legal Affairs). 
2) KADU's Regionalism 
Although the 1962 Conference resulted in a more stable 

government than its predecessor, it did not alter very much of the 
tribalist character of party politics. Eversince the 1961 Election 

this politics moved ever nearer the point of tribal violence and 
warfare, with KANU on the defensive and expressing its Kikuyu-Luo 
tribalism (or tribal interests) in terms of demands for the return 

2 

of European lands to Africans, while KADU utilized its position ‘in 

a minority government to press an offensive on behalf of an independent 
Kenya government whose operative units would be based upon a tribally 
defined regionalism. KADU's regionalist offendve took several forsm, 
the most significant of which--as regards the political struggle between 
pastoral and agricultural tribes--was what KADU's Plan for National 

1 As regards the tribal complexion of the new Council of Ministers, 
poth KADU and KANU sought to include tribes outside their normal suppor- 
ters. The 7 KADU Ministers were R. Ngala, Minister of State (Giriama), 
D.A. Moi, Minister for Local Government (Tugen-Kalenjin), T.A. Towett, 
Minister for Lands, Surveys, and Town Planning (Kipsigis-Kalenjin), M. 
Muliro, Minister for Commerce and Industry (Bukusu-Baluhya), B. Mate, Min-= 
ister for Social Services (Meru),.W. Havelock, Minister for Agriculture 
(European), and A.B. Jamidar, Minister for Tourism, Forests, Fisheries 


and Wild Life (Asian). The 7 KANU Ministers were Jomo Kenyatta, Minister 
of 3tate (Kikuyu), T. Mboya, Minister for Labor (Luo), P. Chokwe, Minister 


> for Works and Communications (Rabai). L. Sagini, Minister for Education 
(Kisii), J. Gichuru, Finance Minister (Kikuyu), F. M. Mati, Minister for 
Health and Housing (Kamba), and B. McKenzie, Minister for Land Settlement 
and Water Development (European). See East Africa and Rhodesia (April 

12, 1962) P. 785. 
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Unity (issued September, 1961) termed a "definite Regional representa- 
tion in the Central legislature based on equality of representation 
of each Region...(and) Amendments to the Constitution to be effected 
only by a large majority of the people in each etal ae Linked to 
these demands was a further KADU demand for a tribally defined 
Council of Ministers which T. Arap Towett, the Kalenjin leader in 
KADU, characterized as follows: "Recently I suggested that the best 
and most balanced Council of Ministers for Kenya should include the 
following people: One Kikuyu, one Kamba, one Meru, one Luhyia (Ba luhya ) 
one from the Northern Frontier District (Somali) and one Coast rural 
representative...3 but few people supported this view--because 
they (i.e., KANU) are all selfish and want to dominate the others 
once they are in ers 

Besides espousing these demands which, if instituted, would seriously 
affect the political power of the large agricultural tribes like the 
Kikuyu, the KADU leaders coupled them with threats to remove, after 
independence, all Kikuyu settled in Kalenjin and other non-Kikuyu areas. 
A further threat employed by KADU leaders was to intimate resort to 
war if the regional demands of KADU were not adopted at the 1962 Consti- 
‘tutional Conference. Mr. W. Arap Murgor, a Kalenjin (Elgeyo) Leader . 
I Text oF Plan quoted in Robert A.Manners, "Regionalism in Kenya ,! | 
Spectator (February 2, 1962) p. 131. Other features of KADU's Plan for 
National Unity. were as follows: " The subject over which the Regions would 
have control as reflected in the written Constitution, would include 
1) Land; (2) A definite number of essential services such as education 


to Secondary level, etc.3 (3) The appointment of Public Servants in 


the Regions." : 
2 Taita Towett, "Regionalism or Dictatorship for Kenya," East Africa and 


Rhodesia (November 23, 1961) P. 292. 
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of KADU and Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Defense and 
Internal Security, told a party rally of 5,000 at Eldoret that if 
KADU's regionalism was rejected at the 1962 Conference, "I will 
sound a whistle to my people declaring civil war. When we go to 
London, remain calm, but when you receive my telegram prepare with 
bows and arrows, because we shall be fighting for our Peccacu a’ 
Masinde Muliro also intimated at this rally that KADU would resort 
es force of some sort if their regional scheme was eeteeteds« and 
similar threats were made on other occasions by KADU leaders and 
government serie 
3) KANU's Weakness 

 KADU succeeded at the 1962 Constitutional Conference in securing 
most of its regional Seagigas in return for which it accepted 7 KANU 
members in a new Council on Ministers which also included 7 KADU members 
and two official members, Given the latter two members, effective 
power remained with KADU and it continued to employ it, in combination 
with threats of civil disorder on the part of pastoral castes to= 
overcome the population advantage of the agricultural tribes 
behind KANU. As suggested, in this endeavor the support of the 
Europeans, Asians, and colonial authorities has been crucial, for 
the strategic position of these wrongs in the economy, administration, 


and in the police and military establishment is indispensable to the 


Se iranian ene tane aetna eens 

Quoted in Hast Africa and Rhodesia (January 18, 1962) p. 490 
Thid. 
Cf. Manners, Op. cit. r pp. 131-132. 


See East Africa and Rhodesia (April 12, 1962) pp. 784ff. 
Upon his return from the London Conference, W. Arap Murgor declared 


+hat "he would now tell his people to ‘put down their spears and arrows! 
though they might still be needed 'to protect us against those K.A.N.U. 
people who have been sent to Communist countries to be trained to fight 
and wreck the Government.' Quoted in ibid., p. 785 
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attainment of KADU's goals. And since KAJU's goals, as presently 
known, are more conducive to the maintenance of much of the post-colonial 
strategic (i.e., political and military) and economic interests of 
expatriate groups (i.e., both the British government and metropolitan 
interests generally--e.g., firms operating in Kenya, banks, etc.--as well 
as the settled European and Asian communities) it is not surprising 
that the power and influence of these groups are employed as much 
as possible to KADU's sauameases It is, in fact, virtually a 
universal feature of colonial political change that during the period 
preparatory to the transfer of political pouees the continuing 
influence and power of colonial government and of expartiate interests 
generally, are used to facilitate the assumption of political power 
by African groups most receptive to these cee 

Beyond this crucial assistance from expatriate elements; however, 
KABU has had the further advantage of important sources of schism and 
conflict within KANU's Kikuyu-Luo alliance. Though the Kikuyu and Luo 
have shared important experiences under colonialism in Kenya (especially 


as laborers in Nairobi and other colonial towns) that underlay their 





In this connection, it is interesting that European policical leaders 
associated with KADU have not hesitated to manipulate tribalist elements 
in furthering KADU. For instance, at the. above-mentioned KADU rally at 
Eldoret, Rift Valley Province, in January 1962, Mr. Wilfred Havelock, then 
Minister for Local Government, and presently Minister for Agriculture, is 
reported to have "to}d the crowd that most people in Kenya did not want 
a Kikuyu to dictate to them from Nairobi. Europeans were prepared to act 
as trunboys on a Kenya bus driven by Africans--but not with Kenyatta 
at the wheel." At the same meeting, Mr. Rhoderick Macleod, the Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to the Ministry of Education and brother of Tain Macleod, 
former British Secretary of State for the, Colonies, declared that "I re- 
member that you Kalenjin fought in the Second World War, and that you 
fought to preserve your liberty against Mau Mau when pregnant women and 
little children were being butchered." East Africa and Rhodesia (January 
18, 1962) p. 490. 

2 


For a discussion of this proposition, see Martin Kilson, Political 


Change in a West African State (forthcoming volume). 
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political alliance, there are differences among them which 

could tear the alliance asunder. One of these=--whose political signi- 
ficance stands at the very center of current negotiations of Kenya's 
future political system-- is the question of maintaining tribal 
boundaries to the exclusion of other tribes, for as shown in Table I 
some 77% of the Kikuyu interviewees in the 1961 public opinion 

survey said they opposed such a policy (as did 77% of Kamba, 91% 

Embu, 89% Meru) whereas 67% of the Luo supported it. As suggested 
earlier, the Luo recognize that the Kikuyu have experienced the 
greatest land pressures and other frustrations stemming from 

the colonial policy of land alienation. Consequently the Kikuyu 

are seen as naturally more inclined towards a more liberal view of 
access. to tribal lands, including, of course Luo lands in South Nyanza o 


Related to this situation is the Luo recognition of the large influence 


of the Kikuyu's population in the politics of an independent Kenya, 


claiming as they do some 20% of the total population. On the 

other hand, the Luo are themselves only half the Kikuyu population, and 
4t is this situation which presumably motivated the favorable response 
of 44% of the Luo interviewees in the 1961 survey to the question of 
equal representation in the legislature, whereas 68% of the Kikuyu 
opposed it and only 32% favored it. (49% of Luo opposed equal repre- 
sentation and 7% were undecided). . 

Another politically relevant difference between the Kikuyu and Luo 
is the way the pastoral Kalenjin (900,000 pop.) and Masai and others 
appear more favorably disposed towards the Luo as against the Kikuyu. 
Thus, as noted earlier, in the 1961 survey some 46% of the Kalenjin 
named the Kikuyu as the tribe they least liked to Live with, whereas 
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only 12% named the Luo and only 12% of the Masai named the Luo. 


It is likely, of course, that the fact of the Luo being Nilotes, rather 
than Bantu like the Kikuyu, may contribute to this greater peeteueaee, 
among the Nilo-Hamitic Kalenjin and Masai for the Luo. A final 
difference or source of schism within KANU centers around 

the leading political personalities in the party, whereby the Luo 

Mboya and the Kikuyu Kenyatta are involved in a keen--even fidaceecsbupes 
tition for power. The organizational structure or machinery of 

KANU is controlled mainly by Kikuyu political activists, many of 

whom dislike and distrust Mboya and have used this machinery (especially 
the KANU Youth Wing) to undermine Mboya's influence and to urge his 
removal from a position of ee a It is also believed that 
KANU's machinery is being used by supporters of the Land Freedom 

Army-- the military organ of the former Mau Mau Movement-=- to rebuild 
its organization and influence among the Kikuyo. Whatever the 
vaolidity of these claims, a segment of the Luo leadership in KANU 

has openly attacked their Kikuyu colleagues on grounds of an attempt 

to assume dictatorial controis within KANU and to employ it for 
revolutionary purposes. In these terms, Mr. W. Niguda, a Luo supporter 
of KANU, led a group of pro-KANU Luo to form the Luo Political 

Movement in August, 1962, whose purpose would be to function as a Luo 
pressure group within KANU and act, in Niguda's words, as "a warning 

to Kikuyu tribesmen in K.A.N.U. to abandon dreams of sean 
Accordingly, it is not unlikely that the Luo Political Movement will 
prove the basis of a separate Luo party which would probably ally with 


ne ee 
T Cf. Rast Africa and Rhodesia (November 23, 1961) p.287 

2 Quoted in Fast Africa and Rhodesia (August 23, 1962) p.1230. A resolu- 
passed at the founding meeting of the Luo Political Movement read as 
follows: “Whereas hitherto good relations have existed between the Luo 
community and members of the Kikuyu tribe, as is evident in our associa=- 
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KADU. 

In any event, the tribal factor in Kenya politics has secured 
an influence and foundation quite superior to that in many other 
African countries, and all evidence suggests that it will prevail 
for some time to come. It will certainly be re=inforced by the 
proposed covemmental system for an independent Kenya, given its 
decentralization of major powers along regional-tribal ae Under 
these circumstances, one can therefore expect a new Kenya zobernment 
to be confronted with important problems of stability and security, 
and in meeting these it is likely to enolve an authoritarian use 
of political power in a manner comparable to that experienced by 
a number of African states where EnADe Pepeose ot political forces 


have proved sources of political instability. 


Martin Kilson, 

Lecturer of Government, 
Harvard University, 
November, 1962 





tion in K.A.N.U., we as a community have viewed with great concern 


the widespread intimidation, oathing, secret meetings, and gun manufac= 


turing by members of the Kikuyu tribe, apparently aimed ad dominating 
other tribes of Kenya. This meeting resolves that unless the situation 


improves rapidly a meeting of the Luo community will be called to launch 


a separate party." Ibid. 
1 For details, see East Africa and Rhodesia (April 12, 1962) pp. 784ff 


2 Cf. Martin Kilson, "Authoritarian and Single-Party Tendencies in 
African Politics," World Politics (forthcoming issue, January 1963) 
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DEFINING OUR TASK 


: This background paper for the American Negro Leadership Conference on 
Africa was a joint effort of Mr. Collin Gonze, editor of Africa Today, Mr. Perry 
Sturges, a schoolteacher wtth experience in Africa, and myself. The thesis of 
the paper is that apartheid is an unjust and cruel system, that the system can only 
be maintained by taking formidable "security" measures, and that an open clash (or 
a series of them) between African and Afrikaner nationalism is inevitable. 


The method of presentation is, first to sketch in the most recent examples 
of government measures to assure continuation of its racial policies; second, to 
examine the composition and direction of those internal groupns opposing the 
Government ; and third, to assess external opposition to South African policies, 
with emphasis on United Nations involvement, Finally, particular attention is given 
to United States-South African relations. 


< In the end, then, the purpose of this paper is to communicate the severe 
plight of non-white South Africans and to recommend certain international actions 
to help them. Apartheid cannot be destroyed from the inside alone. "Only the 
intervention of the outside world can save us from starvation, chaos and death," 
wrote novelist Alan Paton, for he has himself seen the growth and strength of 
orgenized racism in South Africa. It wasn't so many years ago that observers 
ep ae see a possible peaceful solution. Today, hopes such as these are 
quite : 


George M. Houser 





SECTION I, APARTHEID AND ITS OPPONENTS 





A. AFRIKANER NATIONALISM IN POWER 


1. The Nationalists Grow in Strength 





Apartheid is not new, and neither is the concept of bantustans (geographi- 
col segregation along ethnic and sub-ethnic lines). For many years it was known 
nore simply as the "color bar," and bantustans were known as "native reserves," 
‘™e color bar was implemented by a multitude of parliamentary acts and social 
conventions which, either implicitly or explicitly, reserved citizenship rights and 
privileges to whites only. The word "apartheid" was not coined until 1947 and 
used extensively until the 1948 elections. Dr. Daniel F. Malan, who then led the 
Nationalist Party had surmised (correctly) that the more extreme was the call to 
racism, the more success would be gained at the polls. 

The Nationalists had hardly been swept into office (with 79 seats out of 
153, but with a minority of the popular vote--400,000 out of more than 1 million 
cast) before they started building the wall of apartheid. In 1949, Africans were 
forbidden to sits most urban centers to find work ("The Bantu in the urban areas 
should be regarded as migratory citizens not entitled to political or social 
rights equal to those of the Whites," had read one of the planks in the 1948 
Nationalist platform). 

The first of a series of moves to assure Nationalist continuation in power 
was taken in 1949: White South West Africans (most of whom were Nationalist Party 
supporters) were given the right to elect six members to the South African Assembly 
and two senators. A third senator was nominated by the Governor. 

In 1950, the Mixed Marriage and the Immorality Amendment acts were passed. 
The Population Registration Act (to classify the entire population by racial 
origin) was also passed that same year but not implemented until later. Also in 


1950 came the Suppression of Communism Act under whose broad canopy so many 


repressive measures not remotely connected to communism have been taken. 


scifi 
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In the 1953 elections, the Nationalists increased their seats in the Union 
7 parliament to 94 out of 159. Barely a year later, Malan was dead and Strijdom had 
taken his place. Before dying in 1958. Strijdom managed further to entrench his 
party by removing the Cape Coloreds from the common voters' roll (where they voted 
egainst the Nationalists) and placing them on a segregated roll of their own 
igicne they could be quarantined). The Strijdom period also saw the passing of 
the Bantu Education Act (which placed control of all African education firmly 
under the grip of the Government) and the Criminal Law Amendment Act (which crushed 
the non-violent resistance campaign of 1952-53). 
| In the 1958 election, the Nationalists increased their majority to 103 
‘out of 163. In that same year, Strijdom died and was replaced by H.F. Verwoerd. 
The increasing success of the apartheid forces at the polls since 1948 
was due as much to Afrikaner solidarity, discipline and police state methods as to 
the indecisiveness and splits among the opposition. The United Party, once 
victoriously led by Jan Smuts, drew only semantic differences between their 
platform and that of the Nationalists. Rather than seek allies among those who 
suffered under the system, they preferred to appeal to that same sector of the 


electorate voting for the Nationalists. Non~parliamentary groups such as the 





African National Congress met with such persecution, wmrelieved by the smallest 
victory, that decisive mass action has become almost impossible to organize. 


Thus fed mostly by defeats, the opposition to apartheid has been split 





into factions, not one of which alone can turn back the tide of apartheid. And 







- this is why Albert Lutuli and other African leaders have urged individuals to 
boyectt South African products and governments to take diplomatic and economic 


sanctions against South Africa. 










The State Arms Itself 


One of the methods of measuring the fear at the heart of the South African. 










Government is to examine the growing militarization of the country. Through two 
world wars, both of which were partly fought on African soil, her citizens were 
left entirely free of military obligations. The Nationalist Party of 1939, then 
part of the ruling coalition, even went so far as to oppose South African entry 
into World War II. And so military service remained a voluntary function. 


In 1952, not long after intensification of racism had become the primary . 


purpose of the Government, the "ballot" system of military induction was adopted. 












Most white youths turning 18 were obliged to serve 5 months in the Active Citizen 
Force. In addition, "rifle commandos," calling to mind the basic military unit 
used by the Afrikaners in their war with the British, were revived. In 1959, 

some 175 commandos totalling 80,000 men existed. The main function of this Nelite! 
group ("Their standard of marksmanship is one of the highest in the world," states 


the South African Yearbook) is "internal security duties." Not even schoolboys, 








providing they are white, are exempt from military training. All boys between 


the ages of 12 and 20 are enrolled in school Cadet Corps. In 1959, 85,000 cadets 







and officers were thus organized in 500 detachments. 


Motive.... 








The purpose of this militarization was well expressed by Prime Minister 





Strijdom in 1957: "It is the duty of the state to guard over the nation in 





this connection (the future of the White race) and to act as it would in case 






of war....!! 





Since then, the quickening pace of rearmament in South Africa attests to 


the fact that the Nationalist Party has not forgotten its duty. The emergence cf 
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ec ra African states coincided with increased preparations for "defense." 
the/Mini ster of Defense, Mr. F.C, Erasmus, speaking in the House in August, 1960, 
after the events of Sharpeville and the outbreak of violence in the Congo, said 
that the government had no intention of changing its policy. "So it must be 
expected that violence will come again, The Government must prepare for this." 
The Government of South Africa has wasted little time or money in preparing 

for further violence, The two years since 1960 have seen massive efforts to 
build a Defense Force behind which the White population can continue to run the 
country inspite of mounting criticism at home and abroad. The Prime Minister was 
reported to have said in the House in March, 1961, that "if it should boil down 
to a choice between international popularity and the maintenance of White civiliza-— 
tion, then there was only one choice. We must fight with the utmost power for 
the continuance of the White nation in South Africa." 

| The effort to achieve this "utmost power" has had two aspects. First, of 
course, was the military build-up itself, carried on in an increasingly hostile 
world, a world in which South Africa has never been sure that it would be able to 
purchase modern arms from those countries who had them in the amounts necessary. 
The second aspect of the South African defense effort has been that of convincing 
the nations of the "West," particularly the United States, that no country is a 
surer ally against Communism than a strong, White South Africa; that it is of 
vital interest to the West to maintain this friendly ally which controls the only 


passage to the East should the Suez Canal be closed. 


‘Money.... 

Defense spending in the Union (now Republic) of South Africa has risen from 
Rit, ($61.6) millionsin 1960 to R120 ($168) millions in the 1962-63 budget, a figure 
higher than at any time during the Second World War. Defense forces which numbered 
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20,000 two years ago, are due to rise to 60,000 in the near future. The period 
of training has been increased from 3 to 9 months. In June, 1962, Mr. J.J. 
Fouche, the Minister of Defense, announced that South Africa could mobilize 
250,000 (White) men. The South African Police Force, whose share of the budget 
has risen to R4O ($56) millions, has been completely reorganized and integrated 
with Defense Forces. In a recent joint announcement, Mr. Fouche joined Mr. F.C. 
Erasmus, Minister of Justice to state that this was done "to insure a single 
fast-striking force to crush any uprising regarded as a threat to the security 


of the State." 


Securing Arms.... 

One of the major problems facing the Government has been the equipment of 
these forces with the most modern weapons. The military chiefs have spent a good 
deal of time in Europe making the necessary enquiries into the possibility of 
buying, or obtaining licenses, to manufacture arms. They did not come away 
empty-handed. 

From Britain they obtained the training there of parachute troops, the 
first unit of which returned and was stationed at Bloemfontein in April, 1961; 
two British destroyers are to be re-equipped for modern warfare; purchases have 
been made of tear gas and of bombers capable of carrying nuclear weapons. From 
Belgium they got modern automatic rifles to replace the obsolete .303 rifles then 
in use. From France four turbine-powered Alouette II helicopters arrived in 
December, 1960, and South African Air Force pilots were trained there to fly 


them. Commenting on this purchase, the Digest of South African Affairs said, on 





December 15, 1960, that "they have been bought as a result of a decision to 


expand the SAAF's helicopter squadron....with the emphasis on internal defense. - 


Helicopters have proved useful for 'spotting' in civil disturbances." From France 
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also, the Government purchased an undisclosed number of Mirage jet fighters 


capable of flying at twice the speed of sound, The plane is equipped with 


sidewinders--an infra-red homing missile. 
The principal operational squadrons of the South African Air Force are 


equipped as follows: 


Squadrons 1 & 2 -- Mark VI Sabre jets (interceptor fighters 
of Canadian origin); 


Squadrons 235 &237 -- Vampires FB.5 ( single-seat fighter 
bomber jet of British origin); 


Active Citizen Force -- equipped with Vampires, both fighting 
planes and trainers; 


No. 2 Maritime Group includes some Shackleton MR 3 (a British 
Maritime Reconnaissance Bomber) and PV-1 
Venturas (an American general purpose aircraft). 
Besides these purchases abroad, the Government has made every effort to 
establish a munitions industry at home. In the last year, production has risen 
from R4 ($5.6) millions to R14 ($19.6) millions, Small arms and ammunition are 
now being produced in quantity in South Africa. Licenses obtained in France will 
shortly permit the building at home of "Panhard" armored cars and military 
rockets. With help from the United States a nuclear reactor has been built and 
the building of an atomic bomb is within the power of the Government. African 
Explosives, a subsidiary of the British Imperial Chemical Industries, is setting 
up three ammunition factories in South Africa. 

This military build-up was disquieting not only, naturally, to the newly 
independent African states, but also to many people in the Commonwealth and in 
the United States which was attempting, particularly after 1960, to woo the 
neutral nations whose opposition to colonialism was extreme. What were the 
South Africans preparing for? Coming as they did on the heels of the Sharpeville 


and Transkei Emergencies, it seemed quite obvious that these moves were made to 


strengthen the forces dealing with internal disorders. 
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Against Whom? 
On October 5, 1959, in Capetown, Mr. F.C. Erasmus, who wes then in the 
Defense Ministry, said: "You must not think that we are arming against an external 
enemy. We are not. We are arming in order to shoot down the black masses." The 
reorganization of the Defense Forces for this sort of duty has already been noted. 


On March 2, 1961, the Minister of Defense was quoted in the Cape Times as having 
said "that in the same way as world powers were continually preparing for war, 


so South Africa intended to be ready for internal trouble." As late as April, 






1962, he was quoted in the newspaper Contact as follows: "The maintenance of 





peace and order internally is the main requirement of any operation against 





aggression." 
The movement of modern "commando" units into areas of trouble such, for 
example, as the Transkei in late 1960 made it obvious to the world why South 
Africa was rearming. Indeed South African leaders were quite frank, as has been 
noted. But world opinion has, more recently, become so hostile both in the United. 
Nations and elsewhere, that the Government has shifted the emphasis from the 
Ninternal" enemy to "external" enemies in Africa, and to "Communism." They have 
attempted to appeal to the emotions of those western nations whose policies are 
firmly grounded on "anti-communism." On his return from a disastrous session of 
the UN, Foreign Minister Eric Louw said to his countrymen: "I want to warn my 
fellow South Africans that they must have no illusions about the dangers of this 
cold war, which is being waged by Black Africa, some of Asia and Communist | 
countries. The powers against South Africa are getting bigger and stronger," he 
concluded, and South Africa "had to make sure it had the necessary weapons to meet 
the threat at home,.''He also said that apparently the stories of shooting the black 


masses were believed and that it was therefore understandable that there was talk 
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of military threats against the Republic. He warned that although these threats 
‘could be mere bluster, the Government had to take notice of them. 

South African leaders do not tire of pointing out the obvious advantages 
of South Africa as an ally in the cold war. In order for this to be effective it 
has been necessary to build up the threat of external attack, to identify that 
attack with "Communism" and show that internal opposition is "Communist" led or 
inspired. Speaking at the Cape Congress of the National Party in September, 1961, 
Dr. T.E. Donges, Minister of Finance, was reported in the Digest of South African 
Affairs as saying "that the preservation of South Africa was the symbol of the 
“West's own preservation in its struggle against Communism."' In April of this 
year, Mr. J.J. Fouche, speaking in the Senate, said that South Africa was threatened 
with real danger from some African countries which, having communist military 
advisors and trainers, and equipped with communist weapons, were threatening and 
considering joint action against South Africa. 

No one has been more receptive to the idea that South Africa is a natural 
ally for the United States than Mr. Philip Crowe, Ambassador in Pretoria from 
1959 to 1961. He was quoted in U.S. News and World Report as feeling that South 
Africa's contribution to the "free world" is not only her military strength but 
her willingness to serve as a base for the West in a limited war in which the Suez 
Canal would most certainly be closed. He describes South Africa as "one of the 
few strongly anti~communist nations on that continent," and states that the "major- 
ity of the forty-odd nations between Cairo and Capetown are either neutral or 


subject to communist influence." 
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It appears evident that, since no independent African state, or combina~ — 
tion thereof, is presently, or will be in the forseeable future, in a position to 
launch an attack on South Africa, the Government in Pretoria is preparing largely 
for the kind of internal troubles that have been continuous since 1960. However, 
for reasons of "popularity" it would prefer to play to the tendency of the Western 
Allies to include as a partner any country, no matter what its internal policy, 50 
long as it is anti-communist. It has not been blind to the benefits that Spain and 
Portugal have reaped. But it must maintain internal order so that the illusion of 
a strong, prosperous state will continue to attract the confidence of Western 
business and financial circles, upon which further growth and power for the White 
population depends. It is absolutely essential that there be no more Sharpevilles. 
It would appear from the evidence that the military build-up that has been going 
on for two years has, as its goal, a "Defence Force" that will place the whole 


country under absolute military control. 


3. The Sabotage Act 
The growth of a strong military infrastructure does not normally alarm 


most people. It is too easily discounted as being the Goverment's duty and 
responsibility. But civilian, para-military measures cannot be so easily ignored. 
They affect all men in all walks of life. That is why the "Sabotage" Act has 
attracted so much attention, both in South Africa and throughout the world. 

This measure, officially known as the General Law Amendment Act, despite 
weeks of protests by Churchmen, students and white liberals of all walks of life, 
was passed in the House of Assembly on June 12, 1962, and after approval by the 
Senate, became law on June 27. As is implied by its title, it is a series of 


amendments to laws that have long been on the books to establish and maintain 


White supremacy in South Africa. These include the Suppression of Communism Act 
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of 1950, the Public Safety Act of 1953, the Criminal Procedure Act of 1955, the 


Riotous Assemblies Act of 1956 and the Unlawful Organization Act of 1960. 


What is Sabotage? 
The law gets its popular title from the preamble which defines the act as 


one "to define and prohibit sabotage and to provide for other incidental matters." 
In actual fact, this popular title is a misnomer, since only one of the twenty-one 
provisions deals with sabotage which it defines in very broad terms, as injuring, 
damaging, destroying, rendering useless, obstructing, tampering with, contamin- 
ating or endangering: public health or safety, law and order, water supplies, 

the supply or distribution of light, power, fuel, foodstuffs, sanitation 
facilities, medical or fire service, communications, transportation, or any 
property. 


To establish his innocence, the accused must prove that "objectively 


" regarded" the alleged offense was not calculated, and that he did not intend to 


(among others): 


a) cause or promote general dislocation, distrubance or disorder; 
b) further or encourage any political aim, including bringing 
about social or economic change; 
c)embarrass the administration of the affairs of the State. 
The punishment for conviction is a minimum of 5 years imprisonment which 


may not be suspended; the maximum penalty is death, even for a juvenile. 


Provisions 
. The other "incidental matters" dealt with in the Act go so far in the 
suppression of civil liberties that one cannot see how any protest, other than 
underground and violent, will be possible from now on. The terms of the Act deal 


principally with banning, newspapers, detention and court procedures. 
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Banning: The provisions of previous bills, particularly the Suppression of 
Communism Act, is extended now to Television, Newspapers, Sports, and political 
activities. The Minister of Justice has the power to prohibit a person from 
performing any act whatsoever. This state, popularly referred to as "civil 
death," would make it impossible for a person so banned to see either his lawyer- 
or his minister, priest or rabbi. 

Newspapers: No newspaper shall be registered under the appropriate Act 
mless an amount of up to about $30,000 is deposited with the Minister of the 
Interior, which amount will be forfeit if the newspaper is banned on the grounds 
that it furthers the aims of communism as defined under the Suppression of | 
Communism Act. This applies only to new publications. 

Detention: The power to detain a person for twelve days without trial is 
extended through 1963. This law was first promulgated to deal with the situation — 
after Sharpeville, and during the Transkei Emergency. The Public Safety Act, 
which empowers the Government to declare a state of emergency and to rule by 
decree is amended to extend these powers outside of areas in which an official 


"Emergency" has been declared. 


Court Procedure: Three fundamental principles are annulled by the act. 


Under its provisions, trials will be held without jury, before a judge of the 
Supreme Court. Unless the Attorney-General specifies otherwise, there will be 
no pre-trial examination. Anyone who is acquitted can be retried under the 


same law. The burden of proof of innocence is on the accused. 


Voices Against 


During debate on the Bill in the House, numerous protests were made by 
civil libertarian groups, by ministers, and by members of the Liberal Party. The 


Black Sash Women, attempting to carry out a protest vigil,were attacked and beaten 
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by hooligan elements while the police took little action. An attempt by the 
‘Liberal Party to hold a protest meeting was broken up. 

In London, Mr. Robert Resha, a spokesman for the banned African National 
Congress,said: “If the Whites in South Africa who have the vote, as well as 
the democracy-loving world, allow this bill to become law, a situation worse than 
what has been experienced in Algeria will develop in South Africa.” 

In Durban, Archbishop Denis Hurley said: "T have supported the call for 


opposition to the (Sabotage) Bill because I look on it as giving additional impetus 


to the coming head-on collision between White intransigeance and African Nation- 


alism. At present, the internal security of the country is such that the Sabotage 


Bill does not seem necessary. But if a rapid change takes place on our borders 


- with Angola, Rhodesia and Mozambique-~and if South Africa continues in its present 


strain--it is difficult to see how a repetition of Algeria can be averted." 

‘The International Commission of Jurists issued from its headquarters in 
Geneva a summary of the significance of the bill in terms of the rule of law and 
of civil liberties. Their conclusions included the following: 

"In a country which does not claim to be in a state of war, the Government 
of the Republic of South Africa has secured the passing in the House of Assembly 
of a bill, known as the Sabotage Bill, which reduces the liberty of the citizen to 
a degree not surpassed by the most extreme dictatorships of the Left or the 
Right. This measure is a culmination of a determined and ruthless attempt to 
enforce the doctrine of apartheid, and is not worthy of a civilized juris- 
prudence." The report goes on to point out that "the onus of proof is shifted to 
the accused. He is guilty of a new crime of sabotage, for example, undess he can 
prove that his act was not calculated...." 

“The practical effect of the Act would make possible a death sentence for 


the following acts: painting of anti-government slogans; ordinary burglary; 
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striking for higher wages or improved working conditions; protesting apartheid in | 
any way. TheJurists' report also points out that without any trial persons may 
be prevented from attending meetings or publishing articles, or from leaving their 
homes, merely upon being designated as "Communists" by the Minister of Justice. 
Concentration camps for these persons may be set up. 

The Commission concludes its report stating that "if the Bill becomes ~ 
law, South Africa will have taken a major, if not final, step towards the elimina-_ 
tion of all rights of the individual and the rule of law. The world legal com- 
munity is profoundly and deeply disturbed over the Sabotage Bill and other legal 
steps being taken by the South African Government which may lead inevitably to the 
annihilation of human rights in South Africa." 

Advocating passage of the bill in the House, Mr. Balthazar J. Vorster, 
Minister of Justice, said of the provisions of the bill: "There is nothing 
inherently undemocratic in them; in fact, the bill is to protect democracy." 

What is the significance of the passage of this bill? The Rand Daily Mail 
stated editorially on May 14, 1962, that "Mr. Vorster's General Law Amendment Bill 
displays some of the symptoms of panic, and even hysteria, but that does not make 
it any the less dangerous. It is the legislation of a government with its back to 
the wall and in an ugly mood." A few days later, the newspaper commented: "For 
a long time the Nationalist Government has been seeking to enshrine the principles 
that opposition to its race policies is a form of treason against the established 


order." 


Mr. Peter Hjul, Cape Chairman of the Liberal Party, was quoted in the 


Cape Times on May 14 as predicting that "the Sabotage Bill.... will drive opposi- 
tion underground and subject South Africa to the sterile tyranny of a police state, 


which is the nearest thing yet to the laws of Nazi Germany." 
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The Johannesburg Star, on the same date, put its finger on what is 


certainly the most significant fact of the passage of this pill: 


"The Government is saying, in effect, that the State is in mortal peril 


‘and that the civilized principles of justice must therefore be abrogated. The 


familiar pattern of liberty being destroyed in defense of liberty is thus being 


repeated. There can be no doubt that the agitation for outside interference will 


be immeasurably strengthened by this admission and this Sabotage Bill." 


4. Toward Thougtt Control 


To define "subversive" actvities as do the Suppression of Communism and 


the Sabotage acts is all very well, but a government cannot be reasonably expected 


to exercise effective control over the population without the unanimous, active 


cooperation of the press and other media of communication. And such unanimity does 


not exist in South Africa. 


The Afrikaans press is, naturally, firmly committed to apartheid. In 


fact, daily papers such as Die Burger (Cape Town) and Die Vaderland (Johannes- 





burg) are quite influential in creating Government apartheid policies. But the 


English-language press is much less reliable. 


Those important dailies which consistently support the United Party (Cape 


etc.) cannot, by any stretch of the imagination, ever be 


Argus, Johannesburg Star, 


labelled "subversive." But there does exist an important section of the press 


which not only openly disagrees with the Government, but proposes radical action 


as an alternative. This section includes everything from the anti-color bar, 


Progressive Party, Evening Post (Port Elizabeth), through the two important 


fortnightlies, Contact and New Age, which support full equality. It is this last 





s most anxious to control. 
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Censorship in the Past 


Government censorship, however, is no innovation in South Africa. 

Under the Native Administration Act of 1927, the Minister of Native Affairs could 
orohibit the showing of "objectionable" films in "any scheduled Native area," and 
could charge with committing a crime editors or publishers responsible for the 
utterance or "any other act or thing whatever with intent to promote feelings of 
hostility between Natives and Europeans..." 

Alex Hepple (in "Censorship and Press Control in South Africa") shows 
that some 21 laws controlling publications existed in 1960. The major ones were 
the Customs Act of 1955 (controlling imported publications); the Entertainments 
Act of 1931 (prohibiting, among other things, films showing a boxing match 
between a white and a black man); and the Suppression of Communism Act of 1950 
("the definition of 'commumism! is so wide," says Hepple, "that it can be taken 
to embrace the politics of all groups which actively oppose racial discrimination 
and white domination"). 

In 1955, an International Press Institute Survey ("Government Pressures on 
the Press, IPI, Zurich), had this to say about the situation in South Africa: 

"Tt is perfectly understandable that a state should: be anxious to improve 
its safeguards against revolutionary violence... But even though the intention of 
these laws is justified, their terms and especially their application. often over- 
step the original conception. As a result they come to represent a latent threat 
not only to extremist papers but to the press as a whole. This situation is 
particularly well illustrated in the Union of South Africa~-the Government there 
has, during the past few years, promulgated several laws which are a sword of 
Damocles for the entire press." 

The Government not only seeks to control the periodical press but also 


all other means of communication. Broadcasting, of course, is a Governmental 
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monopoly~-or, to put it more accurately, the radio network is administered by a 
public commission whose members are appointed by the Government. The policy of 
the network is characterized by extreme timidity in the face of all controversy. 
™),e. Board of Governors of the corporation stated, in their 1961 Annual Report, 
that it is their duty "to promote the survival and heritage of the white people 
of South Africa...." Shortwave sets, capable of picking up signals from abroad, 
are in fairly common use in South Africa, The Government has thus decided to 
halt sale of shortwave receivers in order to force listeners to stick with the 
South African Broadcasting Corporation. 

In the past, only books imported into South Africa could be banned. Some 
1,,000 books have fallen into this category. They dnclude works of fiction by 
- people such as Nadine Gordimer, Peter Abrams, Richard Wright, Nocholas Monsarratt, 
D.H. Lawrence, Emile Zola, Francoise Sagan, Ernest Hemingway, Tennesee Williams, 
Robert Graves, and John Steinbeck. A large percentage of the books banned, 
however, are, according to Alex Hepple, serious political and sociological works. 
John Dollard's Caste and Class in a Southern Town, is thus excluded under a banning 
order. A Unesco publication by Arnold Rose titled "The Roots of Prejudice" is 
likewise forbidden reading for South Africans. 

Gensorship in South Africa is a direct product of apartheid. Its roots 
are primarily psychological. It is thus impossible to deal with censorship as if 
it were an isolated phenomenon, It cannot be separated from the diseased body- 
politic. 

In 14 years of clear political domination, the Nationalists have not been 
able to bring about the social peace they so deeply desire. With the aid of 


various special interest groups (the Dutch Reformed Church, the South African 


Bureau of Racial Affairs, the Broederbond, etc.), they have attempted to evolve 
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an integrated philosophy of racism. But the patchwork cannot stand critical 
examination, let alone practical implementation. Hence the Government's conviction 
that criticism is tantamount to treason. | 
"The time has come for us to grasp the English press by the throat before 
it destroys us...a number of English-language newspapers support the black man in 
South Africa because of their profits..." said Mr. Blaar Coetzee, a Nationalist 
MP this year. This statement and dozens of others like it document the under- 
lying fears of South Africa's racist regime. 
Censorship of material emmanating from outside South Africa is not enough. 


Communications within the Republic must also be controlled. 


New Censorship Plans 





Little wonder, then, that the Government has for years been attempting to 
intoduce an integrated, comprehensive set of censorship laws. In 1961, the protest. 
raised in the face of such a draft law was so loud that the Government withdrew its 
proposed legislation if the press agreed to "discipline itself." The Newspaper 
Press Union, to which 211 major English-language papers belong, drew up and decided 
to abide by a code to further "the general good of South Africa." This code is 
currently implemented by a Board of Reference which can "reprimand" a paper or a 
journalist and which can demand a correction notice to be published. 

The Government was still not satisfied. In 1962, therefore, a Publications 
and Entertainment Bill was introduced to deal with all "publications, cinemato- . 
graphic films, entertainments and certain objects.." not governed by the 
newspaper union code. 

The Bill proposed that a "Publications Control Board" be set up by the 
Government. This Board could declare any publications or objects undesirable. 
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"Undesirable" is partly defined as "harmful to the relations between any of the 
inhabitants of the Republic...prejudicial to the safety of the state, the 

general welfare or the peace and good order." Among the objects to be controlled 
are, besides periodicals and newspapers (whose control also falls under the 
General Law Amendment Bill), drawings, tape recordings, or “any typescript which 
in any manner has been duplicated or made available to the public or any section 
of the public." 

The bill was not pushed through for two reasons: The parliamentary agenda 
was particularly heavy and the bill might be expected to cause considerable rumpus; 
and che Sabotage Act, already passed, assured more than enough control over those 
papers causing the Government the most anxiety (Contact and New Age). Necessary 
or not, the bill will probably assume the form of an act in the next session of 


the South African Assembly. 


5, The Fantasy of "Bantu Self-Government" (The Transkei) 


The various parliamentary measures we have described have one thing in 
éoumcit® they are repressive and they are defensive. Their object is , in other 
words, to block certain quite natural channels of revolt. In the creation of a 
"Bantu homeland," however, the Government has, for the first time, taken a step of 


quite a different character. 


The Transkei 

The Transkei is an area of approximately 15,000 square miles, located 
along the Indian Ocean Coast, northeast of the Great Kei river. It extends about 
150 miles along the coast and 100 miles inland, to border, for a part of its 


boundary, the High Commission Territory of Basutoland. This area was designated 


as one of the Bantustans (Bantu homelands) envisaged by the Bantu Self-Government 
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Act of 1959, which eliminated the Africans' representatives (White) in the 
Government in return for "home rule." 

One of the eight projected "Bantustans," the Transkei is the ‘homeland" 
or "native reserve" of some million and a half Xosa-speaking peoples. Since the 
Nationalist theory rests on "apartheid," it is believed, as Alan Paton puts it, | 
that "when people are properly separated, friction will cease.... Each group will 
develop its separate institutions. There will be peace and cooperation, whereas» 
now there is only fear and discord." He concludes his description of what the 
Government is trying to accomplish by saying: "Let us recognize... that it is a 
fantasy." 

Since this "fantasy" is the motivating force behind the Nationalist 
Government, let us look, for a moment, at what is planned for these 'Native 
Reserves," which have been, and still are, the source of cheap labor for the 


mines, assured by the acute land hunger and abject poverty of the people. 


Precursor to the "Homeland"! 





With the withdrawal of representation in 1959, the Bantu Self-Government 
Act set up a Territorial Authority for the Transkei; previously the reserves had 
been organized, in ascending order of administrative size and importance, into 
tribal, district and regional authorities only. These formed (and still do for 
areas outside the Transkei) small, non-contiguous pockets of land known as the 
NNative Reserves." The creation of a Territorial Authority foresaw "self-govern- 
ment" for the people living therein. 

Under the Native Trust and Land Act, the maximum land available for these 
Bantustans is roughly 13% of the total in South Africa; and it is among the poorest 
land in the country. The Whites have reserved 87% of the land for themselves, al- 


though they represent but a quarter of the population. The Tomlinson Report, a 
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Government study of the situation of the reserves, stated bluntly that vast sums 
of the taxpayers'money would have to be spent to make these areas viable. In 
addition, the report foresaw the necessity of allocating much more land to provide 


room for the population growth which will double the African population by the 


turn of the century. 


Mr. M.D.C. de Wet Nel, the Minister of Bantu Administration and Develop- 
ment, has defended his scheme for "separate development" in optimistic language, 
saying that development would be "realistic and natural," that some large plans 
were now being worked out by his staff. But the facts are that first, the re- 
sources of the land are limited, and second, as we shall note later, the "border 
industries" will be dependent on African manpower living within the Territorial 
Authorities. 

The political administration of the homelands has been, of course, in the 
hands of the Nationalist Government administrators who have recruited the chiefs 
in each area through whom they rule indirectly. In this way they attempt to give 


the impression that the Africans are ruling themselves in the "time-honored" 


tribal way. 








Method in the Madness 





There is little doubt that the pressure of world opinion had no small part 
in pushing the Covernment along the road to proclaiming eventual "self-government" 
for the homelands. Previously, the policy of "baaskap" had envisaged White rule 
throughout South Africa, not its division into a series of independent states. 

Mr. Eric Louw must have shocked many ardent Nationalists, when, at the UN in 
1959, he stated that it was the policy of the Government to create "separate 


Bantu Communities which can eventually attain full self-government." It was a 


bold stroke, for at one time the White Government, by providing the opportunity 
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for all Africans to vote in their "Bantustans," could deny this privilege in the 
White areas. In addition, its domination could be maintained in the developed 
areas at the nominal cost of ceding the poverty-stricken reserves. Mr. de Wet 
Nel was quoted in the Digest of South African Affairs as having said, in April, 
1961, that he fully endorsed the view of members of the Territorial Authority that 
the granting of "self-government would quiet world criticism of South Africa." 

However, while the Government was proclaiming the eventual self-government 
of the Bantustans, it was necessary to ensure that real authority remained in 
White hands. The machinery for the administration of the "Reserves" established 
in 1951 could easily be continued and incorporated into the new Territory. 

The constitutions and powers of the Bantu Authorities are all under the 
directionand veto of the Minister of Bantu Administration and the Commissioner of 
the Territory. The Tribal Authorities are headed by a chief who may be deposed 
by the Commissioner. The chief presides over a council, any member of whom may be 
dismissed by the Commissioner. The Tribal Authorities assist the chief in the 
maintenance of law and order, and they collect taxes. The District Authorities, 
each one of which includes an average of five Tribal Authorities, are composed of 
all the chiefs, and 4 representatives of the Tribal Authorities, within the 
District. An average of three Districts makes up a Region, of which there are 
nine. The Regional authority is composed similarly to the District, except that 
office is held for five years. The District Council is responsible for schools, 
hospitals, and agriculture. Meetings are not public, Minutes of the meetings are 
sent automatically to specified officials of the Ministry of Bantu Administration 
and Development. At the apex of the system is the Territorial Authority, which is 
made up of chiefs and other appointed and elected members meeting in a Council, or 


"Bunga." The Territorial Authority may make representations to the Government 
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with regard to local problems, may appoint chiefs and impose taxes. All acts are 
subject to Government approval and amendment. The first area organized into a 
‘territory was the Transkei. The first session of the "Bunga" was opened in May, 
1957. In May, 1959, the Chairmanship of the Authority was taken over by an 


African, Chief Botha Sigcau. 


Trouble in Pondoland 





All, however, was not going well within the Transkei. In 1958 large 
sections of the Ba Pedi tribe, in Sekhukuniland, had resisted the imposition of 
‘the system. The Acting Chief, Moroamoche, and leading councillors were banished, 
338 Africans arrested and the whole area was patrolled by police in 1959. In 
East Pondoland, the Government relied on its chosen Chief Botha to introduce the 
Bantu Authorities system in 1957. This Chief had been appointed by the Govern- 
ment in 1939 instead of his half-brother Nelson, believed by the Pondo people to 
be the rightful heir. Efforts of various kinds were employed to persuade the 
Pondos to accept the system, with little success. In 1958 all the Pondoland 
Districts were invited to send representatives to a meeting with the Minister 
of Bantu Administration and Development, Mr. de Wet Nel. At this meeting, accord- 
ing to the Hill Committee, established by the people of Pondoland later in order 
to voice their grievances to the UN, Chief Botmtold them that they were to 
wees self-government. 

In the succeeding months the people had ample opportunity to see the 
corruption of the regime. Since the Chief made all appointments, the loyalty of 
the councillors was to him, not to the people. He was advised on one occasion by 
the Chief Magistrate of the Transkei to "use moderate violence just like a good 
policeman." 


Briefly, the Pondo people resisted. The South African Institute of Race 
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Relations stated later that "it is to be regretted that the Government has con- 
tinued to insist on upholding the appointment of chiefs and headmen arbitrarily 
chosen by themselves rather than elected by the people themselves in democratic 
feshion." This was the mainspring of the revolt, for the Pondo people were long 
used to having representative chiefs. The frustration of one attempt after another 
to gain expression of their dissatisfactions led finally, in March 1960, 

to a popular movement which appointed the Hill Committee to lead them. There 

were mass meetings and requests that the Government come and hear their grievances. 
There was violence, including the burning of some huts of the Chief's supporters. 
The Government did come, but its reply took the form of a heavily armed police 
attack on a mass meeting at Ngquza Hill in June: 11 Pondos were killed. At a 
subsequent inquest, the magistrate found that the firing of Sten guns was "un- 
justified and excessive, even reckless." 

A Commission was appointed to investigate, but, though it recognized 
certain injustices, its report was rejected by the Hill Committee, by now the only 
real authority among the Pondos, as granting little or nothing in concessions to 
their grievances. In October, the Pondos decided to refuse to pay taxes, and 
declared a boycott of White traders in the area. 

In December of 1960 the Government acted with speed and ferocity. The 
whole of the Transkei was declared an emergency area and sealed off under law 
R400 which empowered the Government to rule by decree. The police and the regular 
Army took over and the Navy was set to guarding the coast "against Russian sub~ 
marines." Since that time it has been difficult to know the extent of the unrest, 
for newsmen are not permitted to enter. But innumerable stories have leaked out 
concerning wholesale arrests and banishment of Pondo leaders. One, Mr. fadersen: 
Ganyile, managed to escape to Basutoland with some of his colleagues, but the 


South African police crossed into that Territory and kidnapped him. 
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The revolt of the Pondos is significant in that it shows the manner in 
which the imposition of Bantu Authorities has been received in the most advanced 
area set aside for "self-government." In spite of constant references to 
autonomy, there is no question who the rulers are. ‘The emergency is still in 


effect nearly two years later. 


The New Approach 
Cn January 23, 1962, the Government announced the first step toward 
"Nself-rule" for the Transkei. A Constitution was announced which had ostensibly 
been drawn up by a 27-man Recess Committee of the Territorial Authority which 
deliberated in secret with White officials Nadvising" the discussions. 

The Legislative Body will consist of: 

1, Paramount Chiefs (Government-appointed) 
60 Recognized Chiefs (Government-appointed) 
45 Representatives elected by the people 

All land will be controlled by the chiefs. 

All laws passed by the Transkeian Government shall be submitted to the 
President of South Africa for his assent, through the offices of the Commissioner 
General of the Transkei and the Minister of Bantu Administration and Development. 

Legislative authority will not extend to the following: 

a) Defense and External Affairs 

b) Internal Security 

c) Posts and Telegraph 

d) Transport 

e) Immigration 

f) Currency, Public loans, Customs and Excise. 


The Constitution was submitted to tribal meetings throughout the Territory. 


In West Pondoland, and in Tembuland, according to the newspaper Contact, it was 


unmistakably rejected by the people. This was also confirmed by the Daily Dispatch 


on June 5th. However, on May 1, at Umtata, capital of the Transkei, the annual 
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session of the Bunga convened to "debate" the Constitution. An attempt by some 
chiefs, opposed to the Constitution, to adjourn so that the Recess Committee 
could hear reports from the tribal meetings was overruled. 


The meeting itself was significant, in that White visitors were seated 


in front, the Chiefs in the back. After the session, only Whites were invited to 


the Mayor's reception. In the capital of this "independent" territory even Chief 
Kaiser Matanzima, the probable future Prime Minister, and present Chairman of the 
Transkeian Territorial Authority, was not invited. 

All that remains now is for the South African Government to pass, as it 
will in 1963, a Bill enabling the formation of this state. Mr. de Wet Nel has 
announced already the formation, in his Ministry, of a department for "diplomatic 
relations" with the "self-governing" territories. 

In spite of the effort of South African Government officials to make it 
appear that self-government is really being accorded Africans within South Africa, 
an analysis of the facts shows that this is not, nor can it realistically be,the 
case. 

Speaking in the Senate on May 1, 1961, Prime Minister Verwoerd said: 

"Now a Senator wants to know whether the series of self-governing areas would be 
sovereign. The answer is obvious. It stands to reason that White South Africa 
must remain their guardian. We are spending all the money on those developments. 
How could small scattered states arise? The areas will be economically dependent 
on the Union. It stands to reason that when we talk about the Natives'rights of 
self-government in those areas, we cannot mean that we intend by that to cut large 
slices out of South Africa and turn them into independent states." 

The Verwoerd Government has drawn up a 5-year plan to spend R114 ($159.6) 


millions in the development of all rural African areas. Most of this will be 
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spent on housing, so arranged as to make labor easily available to industries 
vhich will locate on the borders of these Bantustans. It is vital to the economy 
of White South Africa that these sources of cheap labor continue to exist. Thus, 
they have restricted investment in the Territories, thereby making it aifficult 
for any real development of these areas to take place, forcing the majority of the 
population to seek work elsewhere. By locating factories on the edge of the 
Bantustan, the Whites will have all of the advantages of apartheid and of cheap 
labor which will return home every night across the border. 

This "new" approach is utterly rejected by all liberal White opinion in 


South Africa for the fraud that it is. On May 3rd Contact said editorially: 





"The real rulers of the Transkei are the police and will remain the police even 
if self-government is given. And the police are the servants of the Nationalist 
: Party Cabinet at Pretoria. Under 'gelf-government' this will remain so, for it is 
quite clear that the police and security forces.... are not to be transferred to 
the Umtata Government. Self-government of this kind is no government; it is 
colonial tyranny." 

A report of the South African Institute of Race Relations sums up the 
dangers inherent in the continuation of the policies set in motion by the Nation- 


alist Government. As reported in the Race Relations News in March, 1962, the 





"Council was particularly distressed by the powers of arbitrary detention now 
exercised under the latest amendment to the Criminal Procedure Act of 1955 and 


under the emergency regulations in force in the Transkei. Council recorded its 


profound disagreement with the use of legislation as a means of silencing political 


opponents. It regarded with dismay this manifestation of inflexible resolve to 
divide and fragment the Republic of South Africa." Taking up the question of the 


border industries, the Council voiced its fear that these "would result in the 
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maintenance of color bars and restrictions on the mobility of labor which would 
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retard economic progress." 

It is not realistic to believe that real "self-government" is the aim of . 
the Nationalist Government in the Bantustans. Dr. Verwoerd would be committing 
political suicide were he to allow these areas to become independent politically 
or to spend the kind of money necessary to make them viable economically. As it 
stands they cannot support, even at a low level of subsistence, more than one-half 
of the present population. 

In the development of the "border industries" one can clearly see the true 
design unfold. If the Nationalist Government can, through the intermediary of 
docile Chiefs in police-ruled territories, set up manpower reserves where other 
forms of employment are not available to the majority of the population, then they 
will have achieved the goal which they announced years ago and from which they have 
never taken their eyes. Let no one be fooled by talk of "self-government.'' There 
is none, there can be none, for true self-government for the Africans is diametri- 


cally opposed to the wishes and the interests of White South Africa. _ 


B. INTERNAL OPPOSITION TO APARTHEID 





1. African Organizations 
Sabotage 


In Oetober and December 1961 a number of explosions were set off by 
unknown persons in the main cities of South Africa. The Government was at first | 
slow to acknowledge that these might have been acts of sabotage. After the thick 
steel legs of a pylon carrying power lines had been cut in the northern suburbs 
of Johannesburg, however, the police were forced to admit that the damage was 


deliberate. Soon after this, representatives of an organization calling itself 
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. the National Liberation Committee told journalists in London that they were taking 
responsibility for these acts. They claimed that men were being trained as 
gahoteuns outside South Africa and were to be smuggled into South Africa along 
with dynamite and other supplies necessary to their profession. The Committee also 
claimed to have $14,000 at its disposal to carry out the assignments. 

Then in December of that year, between Saturday night December 16, and 
Thursday night December 21, some 19 charges were set off in Johannesburg and Port 
Elizabeth. One unexploded charge was found in Durban. 

The Government reacted most violently to these threats. The new 
Minister of Justice, Mr. John Vorster, hurried back from his vacation to announce 

that new legislation would be introduced in parliament to deal with potential and 
actual saboteurs. Five months later the General Law Amendment Bill was unveiled 
by Mr. Vorster. 

Thus the two extremes of Afrikaner and African nationalism have finally 
shown themselves to be in agreement on at least one point--the use of violence. 

It wasn't always like this. On the contrary, African nationalism has 
shown remarkable restraint in the face of continual provocation. The modern uses 
of non-violent resistance were first elaborated in South Africa by the emigrant 
Indian community just after the Anglo-Boer war. The apparent success of such 
tactics in India after World War If naturally influenced South African anti~ 
apartheid leaders. The defiance campaign of 1952 was waged by the African National 
Congress and the Indian congress in conformity with non-violent principles. 

These days, however, African nationalists are no longer thinking just in 
terms of these tactics. 

"Tt will not be enough for the African people to protest as we have 


hitherto," wrote Oliver Tambo recently; "The Government, in its desperate attempt 


to provoke a civil war, has outlawed all methods of peaceful protest against its 
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draconian measures. It is now abundantly clear that civilized methods of struggle 
have not and never will appeal to the fascist South African Government.... for 
every blow delivered by the Nationalist Party, we should reply with two or even 
more." 

What has happened to cause this shift in tactics? What effect is it 
likely to have on the destiny of South Africa? 

Before these two questions can be answered we must first take a brief 
look at the history and composition of the anti-apartheid movement in the 


Republic. 


African National Congress 


Oldest and best established organization representing the African popula-- 
tion is the African National Congress. Founded in 1912 as the Native National 
Congress with the declared purpose of extending democratic rights to Africans, it 
stood from the beginning for the abolition of pass laws. 

Pass laws have been the one great symbol of inequality in South Africa, 
and to this day, no mass campaign is organized without reference to the abolition 
of this form of control. 

The 1913 Land Act, which deprived Africans of the right to own land 
outside the Reserves, spurred the organization into its first major anti~govern- 
ment campaign. A deputation was sent to Britain, protest meetings were held 
throughout the land, in joint cooperation with the two Indian congresses (Natal 
and Transvaal) and the African People's Organization ( a Cape "colored" group). 

One of the earliest ANC militant acts was the threat to call a general 
strike in 1918. At stake was the firing of some Johannesburg municipal workers 
and the demand for a general 1 shilling a day wage rise. In thus concentrating - 


on industrial action, the ANC was following the lead of Western radical organiza- 
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tions. The government answered this threat to their authority as their counter- 
parts did elsewhere. They called in troops and arrested strike leaders. 

Yet the ANC never patterned itself on any overeas organization-~its 
methods and outlook remained determinedly African. In 1935, for example, when 
the White coalition government removed Cape Africans from the common voters roll 
and set up a Native Representative Council instead, the ANC took the position 
that its members should be allowed to serve on this Council if they so wished. 
It is easy, in retrospect, to quarrel with this decision (because the Council was 
the first of many steps to remove Africans from having any say at all in their 
own affairs), but one must note the flexibility and pragmatism of the ANC. 

Most responsible for bringing the plight of non-Europeans to the attention 
of the outside world was the joint ANC~Indian congresses- sponsored Defiance 
Campaign of 1952, In & months of campaign, some 8,000 persons defying unjust 
laws were arrested. Among the objects of defiance were curfews, passes, and 
_ segregated facilities. The campaign ended in 1953 after the Government passed 
the Criminal Laws Amendment Act whose severe penalties (up to 5 years in prison) 
rendered further open protest an act of considerable bravery. 

A Congress of the People held at Kliptown, Transvaal, in 1955 was partly 
organized by the ANC, Out of this Congress came the Freedom Charter, whose 
egalitarian demands featured prominently as evidence of 'tpeason" in the 1956-61 
trials. 

Albert Lutuli, the chief of a small Zulu tribe, served on the National 
Executive Committee of the ANC from 194.6 to 1952. In 1952, shortly after being 
deposed as chief by the Government, he was elected President of the ANC. He has 
remained in this position even though the ANC has been panned since 1960. 

The ANC had been banned for one year in 1960, after the Sharpeville 


massacre. After the October 1960 referendum, it became certain that South Africa 
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would soon be a republic--and thus permanently removed from whatever "softening" 
influence Britain and the rest of the Commonwealth might have had on the Govern- 
ment. The ANC then undertook its last great campaign--the May 1961 Stay-at-Home . 
demonstrations. 

Before calling for demonstrations, however, the ANC summoned its members 
and supporters from all over South Africa totake part in a conference held in 
Pietermaritzburg, Natal. The Conference called for the government to hold a 
national convention of elected representatives of all adult men and women, irre- 
spective of their race, creed, or color, to be held not later than May 31 (when 
South Africa was due to become a republic). It was agreed that, if the Govern~ 
ment ignored the call for such a convention, the people would be called on to join 
in mass demonstrations by staying at home on the eve of the declaration of the 
Republic. 

Government reaction to this was (a) to amend three existing parliamentary 
acts (to allow detention of 12 days without charges, trial without jury for 
certain crimes, and to prohibit public meetings by simple police order); 

(b) to extend the period of military training for White youths and to establish 

a citizen reserve police force (5,000 members initially); and (c) to stage 

police raids in an attempt to flush out leaders of the demonstration and to 
immobilize the thousands of volatile unemployed Africans swarming in urban ghettoes. 

In spite of these measures, the demonstrations took place as planned, with 
at least limited success. The percentage of people staying at home ranged from 
20 (for those employed in commerce in the Johannesburg area) to 50 (for those 
operating shops in the Durban area). 


The ANC is now banned again--this time probably permanently, and most of 


its leaders have been jailed or are in exile. Nelson Mandela and Walter Sisulu, 
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both important internal leaders, were arrested in August 1962. Albert Iutuli is 
restricted to his home village, his every move and every phone call monitored by 
the police. Oliver Tambo remains the most prominent leader to operate freely only 


because he is outside South Africa. 


Pan-Africanism 





This brief profile of the ANC cannot alone explain the cause behind the 
change in dynamic of South African resistance. The role of the Pan-Africanist 
Congress (PAC) must be briefly outlined first. 

"We want the independence of South Africa under African rule," said 
Lawrence Mgweba, a PAC leader to a newspaperman in Dar-es-Salaam; "...the word 
‘African! includes everyone of every color or race who has made South Africa his 
or her home--brown, black and white." He then qualified this definition of 
‘African! by pointing out that South African nationalists cannot be "multi- 
racialists,'" because these are "fighting for better conditions and more wages," and 
this is not the central issue. Hence, he reasoned, "we are not looking for a 
good White government. We are looking for a government of Africans by the 
African people. And all those who support a Black government in Africa, irre- 
spective of their cclor or creed, and who support the democratic rule of the 
African majority, are Africans as far as we are concerned." 

The PAC, looking across South Africa's borders to the rest of Africa, 
se all-African governments even where other ethnic groups have settled. Hence, 
it reasons, this must also come to pass in South Africa. The organization thus 
brings to life the greatest fear of all White South Africans--that theirs will 
no longer be a "white civilization" if an inch is given to the Africans. 


This polarization did not start until the general decolonization of Africa 


had become a reality. In 1957, future PAC President, Robert Sobukwe, was an ANG 
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member and editor of The Africanist, a magazine calling for specifically African 





action. In April 1959, the group around the magazine officially left the ANG 

and formed the PAC. Then, in early March 1960, Sobukwe announced that a mass 
campaign against pass laws would be launched on the 2lst of that month. Africans 
were to burn their passes and to court arrest. The slogan was: "no bail, no 
defense, no fine." In Johannesburg, only a small group gathered on the day of 
protest. But in neighboring Sharpeville, some 3,000-5,000 persons good-humouredly 
marched to the Location police station. When the day had ended, more than 70 lay. 


dead and 200 wounded. 


Barely a week later, in Cape Town, 23-year old Philip Kgosane led 30,000 
Africans in a march on the city to demand a discussion with Government officals 
concerning certain grievances (pass laws and a minimum wage law). The Minister of 
Justice, playing for time, agreed to the interview. When the crowd dispersed, 
Kgosane was arrested. No interview ever took place. 

Sobukwe is currently in jail, serving a 3-year term. Kgosane escaped, 
while out on bail, and is in exile, The PAC has been banned since 1960. 

The gulf between black and white in South Africa is so deep, and the 
sentiments expressed by PAC followers so prevalent throughout Africa, that we do 
not believe it is possible to shrug off this movement as an expression of extremism. 
On the contrary, we believe that events, particularly the inability of many white 
South Africans to accept Africans even as potential equals, will generate a 
solution held to be inevitable by PAC supporters. The turn of events in Algeria 
(we refer especially to the last-ditch stand of the terrorist Organisation Armee 
Secrete and the mass exodus of Europeans to France) may be duplicated in South 
Africa. As of this writing, Algeria has technically a non-racial policy, but 
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decisions are made by the Moslem majority. This is what the PAC advocates. And 


it is becoming more difficult for the ANC to say otherwise. 


For the Future 





The ANC and the PAC were briefly joined in a united front. The front 
failed because both groups must either expand or eventually collapse. At the 
same time, in their struggle for power among the African masses, both groups will 
undoubtedly come to resemble each other more and more. 

-At the moment, ANC's position of racial cooperation is held in place 
through the influence of its tactical allies: the South African Indian Congress, 
the South African Congress of Trade Unions, and the Congress of Democrats (a 
White group). These groups together form the "Gongress Alliance." 

For the time being, the prevalent philosophy of action against apartheid 
is likely to remain that expressed in the leading paragraph of the Freedom 
Charter: 

"We the people of South Africa, declare for all our country and 

the world to know: that South Africa belongs to all who live in it, 

black and white, and that no government can justly claim authority 

unless it is based on the will of the people...." 

How long this moderate aim will continue to remain officially dominant is 
a major responsibility of the White electorate. If the present trends continue, 
we do not think that the Africans! determination to assume a monopoly of political 
power can long be avoided. 

We must not mistake this long-range prediction as a description of opposi- 
tion activity today, however. Both the ANC and PAC are, after all, banned. Leaders 
such as Albert Lutuli are forced to obey orders not to engage in political activity. 
Police informants are to be found in all those groups still active. No major 
demonstrations have taken place since May 1961. All is quiet for the moment. But 


how else can the bottled-up frustrations of 10 million people emerge except under 


explosive conditions? Pe ge 
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2. Other Forces 





MWe don't have any real liberals in our country," said a leading 
nationalist from Southern Rhodesia recently; "It's not like in South Africa 
where a few Whites are really suffering to help the Africans." 

In the United States, opposition to apartheid is usually associated with 
White liberals such as Alan Paton and Patrick Duncan. 

Liberals may have a certain amount of influence, te 4t is felt primarily 
in the White community, and the White community has returned larger and tougher 
Nationalist Governments in each election since 1948. Malan - Strijdom - 
Verwoerd... each Prime Minister since Smuts has taken a progressively more in- 
transigent line on White supremacy and apartheid. At the same time, White 


liberals have cooperated more and more with Africans, Indians, and "Coloreds." 


United and Progressive Parties 
The largest, but weakest, organized group technically opposed to apartheid 


is the South African United Party, the official parliamentary opposition. Current—- 
ly led by Sir de Villiers Graaf, the UP, however, seldom if ever takes a principled 
stand against apartheid. Attempts to manoeuver back into parliamentary power have 
led the party to accept some form of White domination, social segregation and 
"economic integration" without ever involving the word "apartheid." Its strongest 
stand against the Nationalist Government has been on those issues threatening the 
existence of the English-speaking White community. 

The United Party was generally thought to contain a fairly wide scope of 
political opinion concerning White domination until the 1961 elections. Many 
English-speaking South Africans were assumed to be more liberal than their par- 
liamentary representatives. Then, in 1959, when the UP decided to oppose further 


Government purchase of lands for Africans (needed to give some semblance of 
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reality to the Bantustan plan), 12 UP members of Parliament resigned from the party 


and formed the Progressive Party. They had the support of Harry Oppenheimer , 


Chairman of the two most powerful South African mining companies, Anglo-American 


(gold) and De Beers (diamonds) and Donald Molteno (a former Native Representative). 


The Progressive Party soon outlined its platform: They were in favor of a rigid 
constitution incorporating a Bill of Rights and for the representation of all 


races in Parliament on the basis of a qualified franchise. The last provision 


served to cut off any support from non-Whites. In spite of the sympathetic hearing 


they received in the urban English-speaking press, the Progressives were virtually 
erased as an effective parliamentary group in the 1961 elections. Only one of 
them was elected. In fact, one is puzzled by the political weakness of a man as 
influential as Mr. Oppenheimer. The business community has clearly not followed 
him. "At this stage, there is wnlikely to be any surrender of White political 
control," reads a 1960 Johannesburg Stock Exchange report for overseas investors; 
"Changes there will be, but there will be no selling of the white man's heritage 
and birthright for arottage of good will." This curious labelling of fundamental 
human rights as "goodwill" seems to reflect the predominant outlook among 


businessmen. The future of the Progressive Party is certainly not assured. 


Liberals and Others 





Smaller but more militant, hence a group with better prospects, is the 
South African Liberal Party. The Liberals have no parliamentary representation 
put their forthright position on the race question lays a foundation for a 


possibly brighter future. The Liberal Party stands for a universal franchise, 


a common roll; the redistribution of land, compulsory universal education, as well 


as a Bill of Rights entrenched in the Constitution and abolition of the economic 


color bar. This uncompromising stand has allowed them to look for and receive 
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support from non-Whites, who are now a majority in the Party. The publication 
Contact serves as an unofficial voice for the Liberals. 

The Liberal Party was launched in 1953 by Margaret Ballinger, an ex- 
Native Representative. Alan Paton and Patrick Duncan (son of a former Governor- 
General of South Africa) were important, early members. The Party has fought a 
number of elections but never managed to elect a candidate. 

Contact, the fortnightly liberal paper now edited by Patrick Duncan, was 
started in 1958. Both the paper and the organization specifically oppose all 
totalitarianism (including fascism and communism). This might be the reason for 
the Party's refusal to enter into the Congress Alliance, which does not exclude 
Communists or Soviet sympathizers. Liberals, however, do cooperate with the 
Alliance and its members on specific projects. Many party leaders, such as Peter 
Brown and Patrick Duncan, have been jailed for their work. 

The Government makes little distinction between Liberals and, say, ANC 
supporters. All are generally lumped together under the Suppression of Communism 
Act as likely to further the Communist cause. 

The Communist Party itself has of course been banned since 1950, Since 


1960, however, a publication titled The African Communist has been published in 








London. The publication enjoys a very small circulation and, under present 
circumstances, does not represent more than a futile, romantic gesture to keep 
alive the word "communist." 

Soviet sympathizers, most of whom are white, have drifted into the 
South African Congress of Democrats (COD), "a loose association of like-minded 


people," in the words of COD President Piet Beyleveld. The group was started in 


1953, after the Defiance of Unjust Laws Campaign. Most white persons connected with 


the weekly New Age are members of COD. The organization's main purpose is to 
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cempaign for equality of all races. Tt has now joined the ANC and PAC in being 
banned. 

| A group which opposes apartheid and whose influence is equally hard to 
judge is the South African Institute of Race Relations. The Institute's research 
end publication program has undoubtedly stung the Government throughout the 
years--enough, at any rate, for the latter to establish its own South African 
- Bureau of Racial Affairs to produce an allegedly scholarly foundation for 


apartheid. The Institute publishes a monthly, Race Relations News (now an &-page, 





tabloid-style paper), the Race Relations Journal. (quarterly), an annual Survey, 





and a series of pamphlets, usually well-documented and edited. The Institute is 
the most reliable primary and secondary source of statistical information for 
all questions involving race relations. It does not, however, enter into any 
political action. 

The last group opposing apartheid which we shall mention is the Black 
Sash movement. Exclusively made up of white women, the Black Sash demonstrates 
(usually in silent vigils, each member wearing a black sash) wherever some major 
viclation of human rights is taking place. The movement also undertakes social 


and defense work to aid victims of apartheid. 


CG. UNITED NATIONS OPPOSITION 

It should be fairly apparent that the forces of apartheid are, for the 
moment, unchallengeable internally. A Nationalist-dominated parliament all but 
rubber stamps bill after bill entrenching inequality. The opposition which, for 
the most part, is non-parliamentary, is splintered, impoverished and on the 
defensive. The great mass of people are concerned primarily with economic sur- 
vival rather than political action demanding considerable self-sacrifice. Opposi- 


tion leaders are jailed, exiled, or banned. The rewards of cooperating with 
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apartheid are slight enough to discourage other potential leaders from joining 
the rebels. 

We cannot conclude this brief analysis of the South African equation 
without examining the activities of opponents of apartheid at the United 
Nations. 


Resolutions Roll On 





Since the First Session of the United Nations in 1946, South Africa has 
been the target of resolutions almost every year. Resolution 103 (I), stated 
that racial segregation is necessarily based on doctrines of racial discrimina- 
tion; Resolution 217 (III) takes note of the "Group Areas Act;" Resolution 
511 (VI) established a "Committee on the Racial Situation in South Africa" which 
carried on an investigation from without (the members were not allowed to enter 
South Africa) during the course of three years, Each year the Committee reported 
to the General Assembly on the various ways in which South Africa was violating 
the Charter of the United Nations by various laws. After its third report, the 
Committee was discontinued. South Africa absented itself from these discussions, 
claiming that under Article 2 (7) the United Nations had no authority to in- 
vestigate what it considered a purely domestic matter. 

Subsequent resolutions were pretty much alike; they deplored the 
situation in South Africa and called upon that country to live up to the Charter, 
which it had signed; and the United Nations offered its services for negotiating 
a solution tothe "problem." 

Coupled with this resolution was a yearly request introduced by India 
and Pakistan calling on South Africa to negotiate the ill-treatment of its citi- 
zens of Indian origin. South Africa never replied, negotiated, or showed in any 
way that it was aware of these resolutions, except by its absence from the 
debates. Since the resolutions were really quite harmless, this attitude is 


hardly surprising. Sif ax 














Enter Africa 





Thus the stage was set for the mass entry of African states into the 
United Nations, beginning with Ghana in 1957. It was natural that these countries 
were bitter about the treatment of their "brethren," and they have been, particu- 
larly since 1960, increasingly determined to push toward more meaningful action, 
along with some Asian countries and supported by the Communist bloc. They feel 
that the reality of the situation in South Africa points to an eventual showdown, 
probably violent, unless sufficient economic pressure is brought to topple the 
Nationalists. They are sure that the Afrikaners mean every word they say about 
apartheid and the establishment of a white-dominated state. They consider that 
any approach by outside countries based on the hope that the South African Govern- 
ment will "mend its ways" naive and self-defeating. 

During the last two years, in the 15th and 16th Sessions of the United 
Nations, the Afro~Asian bloc has introduced resolutions calling for the "considera- 
tion" of drastic sanctions. They have been passed in the Special Political 
Committee, but have not obtained the two-thirds majority necessary for passage 
in the Plenary Session, and have been withdrawn. In the 15th Assembly, the 
Resolution which was passed by a vote of 95 for, none opposed and 1 abstention, 
called on all states to "consider taking such separate and collective action as 
is sna to them constitutionally." 

In the 16th Assembly, a resolution introduced by the Afro-Asian bloc 
called for the Security Council to consider continued membership of South Africa 
in the United Nations, and recommended comprehensive sanctions. This was passed 
in the Special Political Committee, but, as before, did not receive the required 
two-thirds majority in the Plenary Session. Amendments calling for the denial of 


arms and oil to South Africa met the same fate. In its final form, stripped of 


all sections dealing with sanctions, the resolution, which merely repeated the 
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request of the previous Session, passed by a vote of 97 in favor, 2 opposed and 
1 abstention. 

The key to the defeat was the opposition of the United States to all 
paragraphs dealing with sanctions, and the abstention of a substantial number of 
South American states which do not vote for anything the United States does not 
want. The Afro-Asian bloc lacked 15 votes. This year they will have 4, new African 
states and will need to swing 13 of last year's abstentions to their side. Since 
only 5 of these are Asian votes, there seems little likelihood of achieving a 
two-thirds majority, unless the United States is willing to allow some kind of 
Nyoluntary" resolution which it will not feel honor-bound to follow. One may 
take encouragement, perhaps, from the fact that the United States has shifted its 
policy before, having voted, in 1958, for the anti-apartheid resolution for the 
first time. It may make further shifts toward the African position again. 

The significance of the UN debate is the unifying effect that it has on 
the have-not peoples of the world, whatever their language or culture. Many of 
the members of the Afro-Asian bloc have put their words into action by declaring 
unilateral embargoes and boycotts. At various meetings of African independent 
states and of the Pan-African Freedom Movement for East and Central Africa, South 
Africa has been the target of denunciation and recommended boycotts, At their 
most recent meeting in Lagos, the Monrovia powers declared that an immediate boycott 
should be imposed on all colonial powers who do not accept the right of the 
indigenous majorities to self-determination and independence. These efforts are 
costing South Africa around 40 million dollars a year in lost markets, though she 
has been able to make them up by increased trade with nations of Western Europe, 
particularly Great Britain. 

In addition, the Afro-Asian states are making it very plain that the 


Western nations are guided, not by principle but by their economic interests; 
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that they will not, up to now at least, go beyond pious words of "regret" concern- 


ing the situation in South Africa. 


Effect of the Debates 

The debates have had two noticeable results inside South Africa. They 
have tremendously encouraged the African population in their own efforts to 
achieve freedom, They see the large majority of the world's population supporting 
them in their struggle, as best they can. 

On the other hand, the Nationalist Government, which returned to the debates 
after three years of boycotting them, began, in 1959, to wage a counterattack, 
which, despite the setback of the Security Council Resolution "deploring" the 
massacre at Sharpeville, has undoubtedly had some success, at least in the business 
circles of Western nations and among the more ardent cold war partisans. 

In the General Assembly in October, 1959, Mr. Eric Louw, describing the 
Bantu Self-Government Act, said that it "provides the means for the different 
Bantu territories to progress along the road towards self-government, and even- 
tually to form part of a South African Commonwealth, together with the Union of 
South Africa...." His assertion, which he has repeated over and over again since 
then, that the Bantustans will be eventually independent, is an attempt to remove 
the objections of those who criticize apartheid, or who fear, for economic reasons, 
serious clashes which could ruin South Africa's reputation as a stable state. 
Whether, in the face of the kind of mounting tensions that brought the "Sabotage 


Act" in June 1962, South Africa can keep up the bluff, is questionable. 
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Our brief survey of the political forces at work in South Africa has 
sustained, we hope, the thesis that a showdown--perhaps violent, probably drawn = 
out, and certainly racial-~is inevitable. 
But one should not make the mistake of thinking that the regime is on 
the point of tottering. On the contrary: the psychotic rigidity of the Govern- 
ment, the increasing efficiency of the police, the gradual flight of White liberals 
and moderates overseas, the occasional benefits paternalistically bestowed on the 
non-White population...all these help to extend the life of the regime. 
But even more critical to sustain the apartheid government is the 
attitude taken by Britain and the United States. 
What is the relationship of South Africa to the United States? Do we 
have an official policy? Is this policy guided by purely tactical considerations 
or do we take human rights seriously? What could we do to help South Africa 
free herself? 


The answer to these and other questions will be dealt with in the next 


section of this survey. 
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to examine human rights "in their broad application," a plea to shift the focus of 


SECTION IT. SOUTH AFRICA AND THE UNITED STATES the United Nations from South Africa to the situation in Communist countries. 


Mr. Herman B. Wells, American delegate in the XTIth Session, only re- 


A, AT THE UNITED NATIONS--HESITATING ALLEGIANCE iterated the by now standard American arguments for not dealing in any way with 


South Africa has been a major subject of debate at the UN for 17 years. 





the affront to Africans! rights in South Africa. This position, of course, 


During the period, the United States has gradually shifted its position to show reflected the general attitude of the Eisenhower Administration in foreign 


z etipisx aes aye 
more concern for the plight of apartheid's victims. affairs. 


At first (1945-1957), the United States consistently abstained from voting 


on resolutions which called for South Africa to reconsider its apartheid policies Second Phase 


and to observe the Charter of the United Nations. The abstention was justified In 1958, during the XIIIth Session, the position of the United States 


on the grounds that the world organization was not competent to deal with the was revised to the extent that for the first time it voted with the majority to 


internal affairs of a member state, This was exactly the position of the South express "regret and concern" that South Africa continued to flout the United 


African delegation. The United States opposed the operation of the "Commission Nations Charter. However, the United States had refused to allow the word "con~ 


on the Racial Situation in South Africa" during the years 1952-56, Mr. Charles demn,'' to be added to the resolution and Mr. George Harrison suggested that "an 


A. Sprague, speaking in 1952 for the American delegation, saw no purpose in the informed and sympathetic public opinion can serve to help a member overcome a 


: " 
> Commission, claiming its recommendations would be unenforceable, and that the problem. 


information it sought was already well-known. Instead, he wanted the UN to “hold The situation changed little for the American delegation during the next 


aloft the standard of human brotherhood." He continued: "Let us not impute evil session, although in the UN itself, under the pressure of the swelling number of 


African states, insistence on stronger measures was building rapidly. It appeared 











purpose or lack of intelligence to the people of South Africa.... We would leave 


enforcement to the lively conscience of the citizens of each country and to the that no sooner had the United States moved to the point where it could, in good 


power of the public opinion of the world." conscience, vote for a mildly condemnatory resolution, the majority of world 





dé In the XIth Session, Mr. Philip Bonsal spoke in the same vein. He noted opinion took another long stride ahead, leaving the US again in the minority, along 


with the "colonialist" nations. 





that there was "debate" within South Africa which gave hope for the future, He 








went on to say that he hoped the subject would not be brought up again before the Third Phase 
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General Assembly, because South Africa felt itself "deeply aggrieved" and had with In the XVth General Assembly, Mr. Francis Plimpton spoke at length about 





. drawn from full participation in the work of the Assembly. He preferred, he said, 







his country's concern for the Africans and his belief "that the surge toward racial 






equality is the wave of the future; that the Government of the Union of South 
way Ss 
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Africa should swim buoyantly with that wave lest it be engulfed by it." Then he 
turned to the question of sanctions, consideration of which had been proposed by 
the Afro-Asian bloc. He said that he sympathized with the desire for harsher 
measures, but he feared for the "welfare of apartheid's unfortunate victims them- 
selves."' He wondered whether such measures 'might...result in increased op- 
pression and exploitation of the very ones we are trying to help." 

The United States voted against the resolution on sanctions which, though 
it iheued in the Special Political Committee by a vote of 47 in favor, 29 opposed, 
and 18 abstentions, did not achieve the necessary two-thirds majority in the 
Plenary Session. 

In the XVIth Session the story was much the same: a series of proposals 
calling for sanctions of various kinds, and one calling on the Security Council 
to consider what measures might be taken against South Africa. The position of 
the United States was unchanged. Mr. Plimpton again used strong words to show 
United States disapproval of South Africa. He even went so far as to say, cate- 
gorically, that "the history of South Africa's legislative record of the past 
decade is clear and irrefutable evidence of the failure of the South African 
Government to carry out its obligations under the UN Charter." However, when it 
came to action, the United States opposed it on the same grounds as before: the 
possible suffering of Africans. He also expressed doubt that the US could, under 
its laws, put the proposed measures into effect. 

Mr. Plimpton did, however, give tacit approval for such action as some 
countries might wish to take, saying, "Let those members who, after serious re- 
flection, are convinced that the actions called for in paragraph 6 would be effec- 
tive and appropriate, move in that direction...." 

It is obvious that, although it has come a long way since 1957, the United 


States does not yet consider these actions to be effective or appropriate. 
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B. MILITARY ENTANGLEMENT 

Speaking in the House in May, 1962, in reply to those who suggested that 
the United States might aid militarily certain African states if they were to 
make an attack on South Africa or South West Africa, the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Verwoerd, said: 


"How on earth can people say such things? Nobody considers 
that France or Britain will give such support. Why then the insult 
to the United States that it would indeed be receptive to such in- 
tentions? It must be borne in mind that, in spite of the fact that 
there are differences regarding our colour policy...there are also 
vast planes of friendship and cooperation. Not only is there economic 
cooperation, but this is also apparent in the sphere of research and 
indeed that research which at the moment holds the attention of the 
world.... namely in connection with satellites and related space 
projects. I do not allow myself to be told that the strategists of 
the United States will adopt the attitude that South Africa can 
nevertheless be thrown to the wolves or be swallowed up in the 
fluctuating ideological streams which, inspired partly by communism, 
flow across Africa, rather than accept her as being, by nature, a 
safe and sure and permanent friend." 


Leaving aside the one-half billion dollar American investment in South 
Africa which helps to give the Government the economic strength permitting the 
spectacular rise in arms spending in the last two years, what is the direct 


involvement of the United States in South African military affairs? 


Communism the Issue? 





The United States, up to now, has refused to sell arms directly to south 
Africa. It has, nevertheless, made it perfectly clear that it regards South Africa 
as an important link in the chain of anti-communism around the world. The United 
States Navy uses, periodically, the two excellent harbors that South Africa 
possesses, Cape Town and Durban. 

Speaking before the National Press Club in October, 1960, Mr. Eric Louw, 
Minister of External Affairs, said: "May I point out that South Africa'sstrategic 
position at the southern end of Africa is of the greatest importance to the Western 


countries as a bastion against Communist penetration." 
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The Minister of Finance, Dr. T.E. Donges, spoke in the same vein at the 
Cape Congress of the National Party in September, 1961. He said that "sooner or 
later the Western way of thinking must master the cunning communist technique 
and realize that the preservation of South Africa was the symbol of the West's 
own preservation in its struggle against Communism." 

In an age when Americans are inclined to have paranoid fears, this line 
of argument has hit the mark. Mr. Philip Crowe, former Ambassador to South 
Africa, affirmed that "the new Republic is willing to stand up and be counted.... 
“south Africa's contribution to the free world is not only her military strength but 
her willingness to serve as a base for the West...." 

The United States Navy, besides making "good will" stops in South Africa, 
has participated in training exercises with South African Defense Forces. In 
October 1959, ships of the navies of the United States, Britain, France, Portugal 
and South Africa took part in "Operation Cape," an anti-submarine training exercise 
held off the southern coast of South Africa. In the early summer of 1961, Ameri- 

ean Naval units and United States Marines carried out practice landings on the 
coast with the cooperation of South African forces. Shortly before, Rear Admiral 
H.H. Bierman, USN, said to a group of South African war veterans that their navy 
of 29 ships was a contribution to the Western Alliance and that a country like the 
United States realized that a stable country such as South Africa was a "very 
useful ally." 

A second area of increasing involvement between the two countries is in 
the establishmentof a deep-space tracking station near Krugersdorp. It was set 
up by American military technicians and is used to track the fall of ICBM missiles 
fired from Cape Canaveral, It is also used to track and communicate with satellites. 


For these missions the Digest of South African Affairs proudly stated, on 
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August 5, 1960, that "the American Military technicians had conferred with the 
South African Government, had used South African bases and had had the full co- 
operation of South African Military and Air Forces." 

The Government of South Africa realizes that the United States is caught 
in a not-unfamiliar problem of needing allies in the cold war against Communism 
and its desire to commit itself, in words at least, to freedom and independence 
for Africans. Since South Africa has been successful in purchasing arms else- 


where, and in building at home the beginnings of an arms industry, it will turn 


all of its efforts towards convincing the United States that it is threatened, 


both externally and internally, by communist subversion and even direct attack. 

To further this end, it will make every effort to establish informal or formal 
military cooperation with United States forces, thereby creating a de facto 
alliance which will be cemented by continued "training exercises," cooperation 
in the missile and satellite areas, and in the building of nuclear reactors. If 
this alliance can be created, they can afford to regard the words used at the 

UN in support of their enemies as so much propaganda, and ignore them. For what 
counts in the final analysis to the Government of South Africa is that the United 


States regard the maintenance of the "status quo" desirable. 


C. ECONOMIC INVOLVEMENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 

Trade Volume 

American economic involvement in South Africa has increased substantially 
in recent years. ‘Trade between the two countries amounts to an average of over 
$400 millions annually, with the United States enjoying a very favorable balance. 
American capital investment has reached the half-billion dollar mark--about one-third 
of the total foreign investment in South Africa. American-owned or controlled 
banks have loaned substantial sums to South African enterprises. The US Govern- 


ment itself has aided South Africa in many indirect ways. 
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In 1961, South Africa exported $205,462,000 worth of commodities to the 
United States, and imported goods valued at $227,800,000. The most important 
American exports are machinery and parts, chemical and related products, auto- 
mobiles and parts, cotton and cotton manufactures, synthetic fibres and manufac- 
tures, and paper products. The United States imports from South Africa wool, 
diamonds, minerals, particularly copper and chrome, and seafood. The United 
States is South Africa's third best customer, buying about 8 per cent of her 
exports. Only Great Britain (33 per cent) and the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland (12 per cent) bought more. South Africa's imports from the United 
States are second (18 per cent) only to those from Great Britain (43 per cent). 
One item South Africa exports bears special mention, for it shows how 
the United States Government has become involved so as to tie its hands politi- 
cally. South Africa exports uranium on contract to the Combined Development 
Agency, the joint buying agency of the United States and the United Kingdom. 
The value of these exports in 1959 was four times higher than the next most 
valuable commodity exported to the United States. The ten-year contract for 
uranium should expire in 1965, but a "stretch-out" has been agreed upon whereby 
the CDA will buy an average of 3,730 tons of uranium ores until 1967, instead of 
the contracted 4,725 tons; in the last three years (until 1970) a total of 
5,953 tons will be bought. 


American capital investment in South Africa has increased from $140 


millions in 1950 to approximately $500 millions today. This represents more than 


50 per cent of all American capital investment in the African continent. Except 
for a slowdown brought on by the unrest evidenceyby the Sharpeville affair and 
the Pondoland uprisings, American corporations and individuals have greatly in- 


creased their stake in the South African economy in the last three years. 
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Although South Africans claim that their own savings of about one billion 
dollars per year represents 90 per cent of the country's investment requirements, 
serious efforts are constantly being made to attract new capital, particularly 
American. Important figures in American financial circles are widely quoted when. 


they proclaim the opportunities for profit in South Africa. 


Business Vistas 

Mr. Marcus Banghart, Vice-President of the Newmont Mining Company, which 
has wide holdings in South Africa, came back to the United States recently saying 
that South Africa "offers better promise for stability than untried social and 
political reforms in other areas," a clear reference to independent non-White 
Africa. He went on to point out that an American company can average 27 per cent 
in profits, a situation which he described as "tantalizing." 

In the summer of 1962, Mr. Keith Funston, President of the New York Stock 
Exchange, said in a broadcast in Johannesburg that "the whole Western world and all 
the free nations, of which South Africa and the United States are two outstanding 
leaders, will have to work together more in the years to come.... I think that 
many South African companies would provide very attractive opportunities for 
Americans who are willing to take the risk of investing overseas." 

American companies have not been slow to establish themselves in South 
Africa or to expand their plants there in recent years. Among those who are most 
well known are: Ford, General Motors and Chrysler; American Metal Climax Co., 
Kennecott Copper, and Newmont Mining Corp.; almost all large oil companies, tire 
companies, tractor companies and motion picture concerns; many well-known drug and 
cosmetic companies, such as Proctor and Gamble, Colgate-Palmolive, and Abbott 


Laboratories; electrical firms such as GE, Westinghouse, and Western Electric. 
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Other firms that have recently appeared on the scene include Parke, Davis, 
with a three-quarter billion dollar plan investment, Armco Steel, Underwood 
typewriters; recent announcements of the expansion of plant facilities leave 
little doubt about the business world's confidence in profits. This confidence 
is reflected in the rising reserves, which have climbed from a low of $198 
millions in June 1961, to a new high of $469 million. 

One cannot leave the subject of US economic interests in South Africa 
without some mention, at least, of the Anglo-American Corporation of South 
Africa, Anglo-American Investment Trust, and De Beers Consolidated Mines. These 
three produce or control the production of a quarter of South African gold, a simi- 
lar proportion of her uranium, almost half of her coal, more than half of Northern 
Rhodesian copper, and some 41 per cent of the total world diamond output. The 
group also has large holdings in some 20 other gold mines, two copper, two coal 
mines and 32 investment and finance companies. Their assets are in the neigh- 
porhood of $2.5 billion, according to a 1958 Newsweek article. 

How have US interests prospered in this combine? No one ious: of 
course, because most monies do not come with flags attached. It is known, however, 
that the giant Orange Free State gold fields opened up after the second world 
war were heavily financed by the J.P, Morgan group. Between 195k and 1957, the 
Morgan-controlled Swiss banking house, Union Acceptances (Zurich) AG, raised some 


R35 ($49) millions for investments in South Africa. 


Our Government Lends a Hand 





Besides the investment of American capital through the normal channels, 
the United States Government has invested money, skill, technicians, and time in 
South Africa. It has encouraged and aided the installation of the first of five 
nuclear reactors which, according to South African officials, will make possible, 


in the near future, the creation of atomic bombs. 
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The most well-known item whose building the United States has been much 
involved in is probably the deep-space tracking station located near Krugersdorp. 
This station has been prominent in the recent manned satellite flights. It is also 


used for the tracking of test-fired missiles in the Atlantic range. 


D. SANCTIONS AND BOYCOTT 

Why Sanctions Have Failed 

In the XVth and XVIth Sessions of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, members of the Afro-Asian bloc proposed the consideration of sanctions 
against South Africa because of its racial policies. Last year the resolution - 
included paragraphs calling on Member States to consider breaking diplomatic 
relations with South Africa, closing their ports to South African ships, prohibiting 
their own ships from entering South African ports, boycotting all South African 
goods and refraining from exporting goods to South Africa. It passed in the Special 
Political Committee by a vote of 55 to 26, with 20 abstentions. In the Plenary 
Session, however, it did not obtain a two-thirds majority and was withdrawn. 
Attempts to reinstate separate paragraphs wherein lay the heart of the resolution 
were unsuccessful. What finally received overwhelming support (97-2, with 1 
abstention) was a resolution urging Member States "to take such separate and 
collective action as was open to then.” 

While this resolution was relatively harmless, it was certainly a step 
in the direction which Afro-Asian nations, frustrated by the unproductive resolu- | 
tions of the past, are insisting, with mounting strength, that the United Nations 
must take. It is evident that the countries which have the power to hurt South © 
Africa have been unwilling to use it, while those who wish to do so lack the 
economic power. In fact, if all of the 48 nations which voted for sanctions in 


the XVIth General Assembly were to institute a complete boycott of South African 
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goods, the total loss to South Africa would be no more than R30 ($42) million out 
of total exports of nearly R1,000 ($100) million. Reaction in South Africa is 
well described by Stanley Uys, writing in the Johannesburg Times on December 3, 
1961: "At no time were the Nationalists worried that the sanctions move against 
South Africa would succeed in the UN, They took the straightforward view that 
Britain and America would not let it succeed because they stood to lose too much 
themselves.... It was not Mr. Louw which saved the day for South Africa at the 

UN. It was Britain and America and the other western nations which have flourish- 
ing political and economic associations with South Africa...." 

Let us turn, for a moment, to a summary of South Africa's economic situa- 
tion. Looking first at the exports, a brief examination makes it clear that 
about seven-tenths of its exports go to 10 countries, of which by far the most 
important are Britain, which buys nearly one~third of all exports, the United 
States, the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, France and West Germany. 
Britain, the United States and West Germany have very favorable trade balances 
with South Africa, and it is obvious that the latter would, if subjected to a 
Beyeonts retaliate first against those countries from whom it imports the most. 

The Government of South Africa is fond of pointing out that some of its 
exports are vital to the West. It supplies 55 per cent of its diamonds , 16 per 
cent of its chrome, 14 per cent of its wool and 12 per cent of its asbestos, not 
to mention gold, which is absolutely essential. Many of these items, as well as 
others in lesser amounts, cannot be immediately obtained elsewhere. Any attempt 
to impose sanctions would have to be accompanied by intense efforts to increase 
- production in other countries. 

Without joint international agreements which would spread out the 
iwaaée and burdens to all countries, there would be a serious dislocation of 


world prices in which many innocent nations would suffer, Without very binding 
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and equitable arrangements, South Africa would suffer no loss in many areas, since 
countries other than the major buyers might have to buy in South Africa some of the 
rejected commodities, forced there by large British and American purchases in the 


markets in which those others normally buy. 


A Weak Point 

South Africa is more vulnerable on two other fronts. While capital in- 
vestment is hardly controllable by the governments of the nations wishing to 
apply sanctions, it is, of course, indirectly affected by the climate for profit 
which investors see in South Africa. There ie no doubt that the climate would not 
appear promising were other steps taken to cut off imports and exports. The drying 


up of capital could be the coup de grace to the South African economy very shortly 


after sanctions or embargoes were applied. 


South Africa is completely dependent on imports of oil and industrial ma- 
chinery and metal parts. The problems in effecting sanctions on these items are, 
first, the glut of oil on the world market. It is probable that, under the cir-~ 
cumstances, it would be difficult to get suppliers of oil to refuse to sell. 
Likewise, it would be almost impossible to get Britain to give up the sale of goods 
which are absolutely vital to her economic livelihood. Again, it would be 
necessary for Member States of the United Nations to enter into agreements to 
supply alternate markets for British exports. Without such arrangements, talk of 
sanctions as a reality is idle. 

The action of the Afro-Asian bloc in the UN during the last two Sessions 
of the General Assembly is largely a result of the tremendous numerical increase 
in independent African states as well as a growing anger at the treatment of 
Africans in South Africa. They are simply unwilling to accept any longer the 


mildly worded resolutions which, in the past, "regretted" South African policies. 
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An indication of their indignation and their short temper was the vote to censure 
Mr. Louw after his speech in the XVIth Session. 

Unlike some representatives who, each year, wring their hands in 
syupathy for the Africans but block any attempt to bring action, the smaller 
states, particularly the African nations, have instituted boycotts and sanctions 
individually and collectively since the Nationalist rise to power after the war. 
India and Pakistan have severed trade relations with South Africa because of the 
treatment of their ethnic brothers in that country. In December, 1958, the 
All African Peoples Conference, meeting in Accra, demanded a boycott of South 
Africa. In July, 1959, the Jamaican Government announced a ban on the importa~ 
tion of all South African goods. In the same year they were followed by the Ghana 
Trade Union Federation, the Pan-African Freedom Movement of East and Central 
Africa, and the Tanganyika Federation of Labor. In December 1959, the Interna- 
tional Congress of Free Trade Unions voted to support a boycott in principle. 
The year 1960 saw no letup in the movement: in January the Malayan Trades Union 
Congress launched a boycott of all South African goods. The President of the 
Trades Union Federations in Scandinavia voiced their support. Movements launched 
by individuals sprang up around the world. In Britain several members of Parlia- 
aan and a whole array of national figures were associated with it. 

Since the massacre at Sharpeville the call for sanctions and boycotts 
has proliferated around the world. At the present time some 13 countries boycott 
South African goods. The total loss to South Africa from January 1960 to 
September 1961, if Dr. N. Diederichs, Minister of Economic Affairs, is to be 
believed, amounted to about R10 ($14) millions. To this may be added the com- 
bined efforts of individuals. 

The South African Government has been concerned not so much that the 


boycott movements in the "have-not" nations would be effective, since they have 
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been referred to as "flea~bites" by officials; but they have been concerned lest 
these isolated efforts spread to Britain or America. Mr. Maxwell Legh, writing - 
in New Commonwealth in November 1959, said: "Measured in commercial terms, the 
decision of Jamaica to stop all imports from South Africa--worth about £600,000 
($1,680,000)--is insignificant in its effect on the total export trade of the 
Union which runs into the hundreds of millions. On the other hand, the indirect 
effects of the island's move have been cause for considerable alarm, for it 
sparked off threats of boycotts by several other states, the cumulative effect of 
which, if they were carried out, could be seriously damaging to the Union's 


economy." 


Confidence in the Republic 


We have seen that this, in fact, up to the present, has not taken place 
to the feared degree. However, the boycott movement cannot be considered entirely 
apart from the general withdrawal of confidence in the economy of the country 
after Sharpeville, when the stock market fell drastically and the drain on gold 
reserves reached crisis proportions, resulting in emergency restrictions on the 
repatriation of capital. These measures have sufficed to right the ship for 


the present, but the Republic treads a very narrow road with an abyss on either 


side. Even serious talk of effective sanctions and boycotts would probably 


rigger an impromptu embargo on capital, an event that the economy cannot 
withstand. 

In order to restore confidence, the Government has bent every effort in 
two propaganda directions: first, to convince the West that South Africa is 
really battling communism and is arming to stand beside the Western democracies; 
second, to torpedo the charge that they are exploiting the Africans by pretending. 


to grant "self-government" to the Bantustans. Up to now they appear to be quite 
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convincing to the business community, which is playing an important role in 


development and rearmament. 


In a paper entitled "United States, South Africa and Sanctions" Professor 


Thomas Birkenhead writes that "the US would not be happy to institute a program 
of sanctions against a country with whom she enjoys such a favorable trading 
position.... Also South Africa.... would obviously strike first at those nations 
which are not only major exporters to South Africa, but also account for 

South Africa's negative trade position." This argument is even more strikingly 


applicable to Britain, as we have seen. 


In regard to the possibility of non-governmental action, Professor Birken- 
head concludes that the large proportion of US imports are raw materials which do 
not lend themselves to consumer boycotts. Only great pressure on manufacturers 


and on unions involved in handling and working the goods involved could bring any 


results, 


The US and Sanctions 





In the United Nations, the US has been four-square against sanctions. In 
a speech on November 10, 1961, Mr. Francis Plimpton stated that "in all honesty 
ny delegation could not assure this committee that the United States Government 
could, under its laws, put these particular measures into effect." He went on 


to ask: "Would they bring the Government of South Africa to abandon its apartheid 


policies or would they tend only to harden and unify all White South Africa in 


support of the present Government and its policies, while at the same time im- 


posing severe hardships upon the non-White population....?" Let us see whether 


these arguments hold water. 


First, the most superficial analysis of the pdicies of the Nationalists 


over the last decade, culminating with the passage in June 1962, of the Sabotage 
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Act, will show that the Goverrment has pursued its long~announced goal as ruthlessly 
and as methodically as did Hitler after the appearance of "Mein Kampf." In the 
1961 elections, the Nationalist Government received strong endorsement for ite 
policies, from which they have deviated only in minor particulars. It would seem 
naive to believe that anything but stringent measures will effect a change. 

The argument that sanctions should not be voted because they would hurt. 
non-Whites is a decision that America has no legal or moral right to make, when it 
runs counter to the repeated requests for such action by African leaders both 
within South Africa and in exile. They know that the choice is between sanctions 
and boycotts on the one hand, and eventual violence on the other. Chief Albert 


Lutuli, President of the banned African National Congress, has written: "We are 


ourselves conducting a campaign of boycotting Nationalist products in South Africa... 


We are very heartened by the decision of.... other parts of the world to boycott - 
South African goods." Nelson Mandela, Honorary Secretary of the All African 
National Action Council, wrote in July 1961: "We shall ask our millions of friends 
outside South Africa to intensify the boycott and isolation of the Government of 
this country diplomatically, economically, and in every way." In the April ith, 
1962, edition of South Africa Freedom News, published by the African National Cong~ 
ress in exile, leaders said: "In a final attempt to save the situation, and in 
the interest of international peace, the African National Congress has decided to | 


make an urgent appeal for economic and other sanctions against South Africa," 


Precedents 





As far as Mr. Plimpton's suggestion that there are legal barriers to the 
implementation of sanctions, he must be forgetting action taken against Communist 
China and Cuba. In foreign policy the President is traditionally quite free, 


and could declare an embargo on exports and imports, though political factors, of 
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course, have a limiting effect. If he could convince the business and military 
establishments that a "threat" to the United States exists, there is little 
: Siweeion that he could act. 

In the summer of 1962, the United States has accepted, under the auspices 
of the United Nations, the principle of sanctions as a last resort to deal with 
the intransigence. of Katanga. This development, in a plan submitted to the Acting 
Secretary General, means that the application of sanctions really depends on how 
the United States views a particular international situation. In addition, the 
Mutual Assistance Control Act of 1951 gives the President the power to apply an 
embargo on the shipment of "transportation materials of strategic value" as well 
as on armaments of all kinds, provided that a country so isolated is a threat 
to United States security. An embargo on oil would qualify under this act. 

If, then, the United States may, legally, participate in the imposition 
of sanctions on South Africa, on what does the adoption of such a policy depend? 
The answer lies in the recognition of the inherent threat to the long-term 
interests of the United States that a continuation of South African policies 
entails. Unless the United States is willing to go to war against Africans 
fighting for their independence from subjection to a White minority, it must 
recognize that in the end the cause of freedom will prevail. And if it does so 
in bloodshed and violence, what rewards will the United States reap? 

America's hope is to act now, while there is still a strong possibility 
that a substantial proportion of White South Africans are willing to come to terms 
with the future. The chance that they will get rid of the Nationalistswhen they 
see economic ruin staring at them is not in the least impossible. The urban 
industrial society of South Africa is not likely to commit suicide for the 
principle of apartheid. If Japanese businessmen can be declared "White" in order 


to accomodate deals, then there is still enough flexibility in "apartheid" to 
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meet economic realities. The longer we wait, the more hardened positions will 


become, and the preaching of the Nationalists that "all Whites must stand and die 


together" will have its effect. 
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SECTION III. THINGS TO COME AND HOW THEY AFFECT US 

We believe the study undertaken in this paper has established the thesis 
outlined in the opening paragraph~-that a peaceful resolution of the conflict in 
‘South Africa seems impossible. The struggle for a complete change in the social, 
political and economic relationships (based at present on an extreme racist doc~ 
trine) has started. This is a dynamic, not a static struggle. It will go on 
until the present structure has been destroyed and hopefully a new, non-racial 
geructune established. A combination of forces will produce this change-~internal 
opposition primarily by African nationalists, support by a minority of European 
South Africans, international pressure by African states and through the United 
Nations, There can be no assurance that a democratic, non-racial structure will 
emerge from this struggle. The reaction to long years of white domination and 
exploitation may lead to excesses. But there is obviously no chance of anything 
democratic eventuating from the continued oppression of the Africans by the apolo- 
gists of apartheid. 

The fundamental question is not whether change is inevitably taking place, 
but how it will take place and how long a process it will be. United States 
policy toward South Africa must be worked out on the assumption that the forces for 
change will be victorious in the not too distant future and that the process of 


change will not be smooth, but complicated with many signs of disorderliness. 


Causes for Action 





Three considerations must be borne in mind that should give some guidance 
in relation to United States policy. First, it is assumed by virtually all 


obervers of South African events that the struggle in South Africa will be 


accompanied and even characterized increasingly by wholesale violence. Almost 
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any South African of any color will prophesy that "there will be bloodshed," or a 
"blood bath." The impression is thus given that there will be a final catastrophic 
violent conflict in South Africa with the forces of Afrikanerdom on the one side 
and the forces of African nationalism on the other, unrelentingly trying to 

stamp each other out. This is not likely to be the way the ultimate transition 
takes place. We imagine over a somewhat lengthy period of time a deteriora-— 
tion in law and order, increasing totalitarian efforts by the goverment to main- 
tain itself, sporadic violent attacks in localized areas by Africans, a combina-~ 
tion of planned and spontaneous uprisings, riots, action and counteraction, a 
mixture of violence and non-violence. The government, in its fear and its in- 
creasing insecurity, will be led to take a harsher course. The opposition will” 
become better organized and more audacious with bases of operation both within 

and outside South Africa, But it will probably not be by one bold frontal attack 
that the apartheidists will be overthrow, but by a gradual deterioration within 
the ranks of the White minority which will weaken the government and force ultimate 
change to take place. If this is true, then there is time to put programs into 
operation which will at least minimize the violence and the disorder. All efforts 
should be made to weaken the apartheid government so that it cannot stand long 
against the forces of change. 

A second reason to emphasize international sanctions is that this form of 
economic pressure will further tend to undermine the hard-core White support for 
the government. The crisis psychology which can be expected to increase in the 
next period of time will have the effect both of unifying the frantic supporters 
of aparthied and creating splits among other elements in the White population. 

The split of the Progressive Party from the United Party is a case in point. The 
tendency on the part of White liberals, especially among professors, to leave South 


Africa for Britain, the United States, Canada, etc., because they see no role for 
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‘themselves in the struggle, is another case in point. The frenzied effort of the 
government to set up recruiting stations in various parts of the world to encourage 
‘white settlers to move to South Africa is the negative side of the same trend. 
It is not expected that economic sanctions could alone force the South 

African Government drastically to change its policy. But sanctions can hurt South 
Africa economically and can serve dramatically to show that international opinion 
is committed to a new order in South Africa, Sanctions can help to produce further 
deterioration among those who either presently support the government or feel 

they are at least forced not to be numbered among the active opposition. Sanc- 
tions could be one of the factors leading to a breakdown of White unity, the crea- 
tion of new political alignments, and therefore the ultimate breakup of the present 
powerful government. The United States could lead the way in making sanctions 
effective. 


A third reason why the United States should act is that the security of 





the United States as well as of the whole world is unquestionably threatened by 
the conflict in South Africa. If this is not obvious now, it will be obvious to 
the whole world shortly. Just as the massacre at Sharpeville brought the South 
African issue to the United Nations Security Council, so will other future events 
involving riots, police killings, calling up of troops to quell demonstrations and 
disturbances leading to inevitable shootings bring the issue forcefully to the 
United Nations. Or, the issue could become of first international importance 
through the United Nations involvement in the mandated territory of South West 
Africa. Just as the future of the United Nations is at stake in the Congo 
problem, it could even more be bound with South Africa and UN commit’ments, to 

_ South West Africa, Or, threats of invasion of South Africa by a coalition of 


African states could lead to a major international issue. Or, the imminent fall 


of Angola and Mozambique from Portuguese control with the South African Government 
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participating in strengthening Portugal's defenses in order to protect its own 
borders would make the South African conflict of the greatest international 
importance. Or, the establishment of South African rebel bases in territories 
adjacent to South Africa (such as Bechuanaland or even Angola and Mozambique after 
the Portuguese rule has been overthrown) much as Angolan rebels have a base in the 
Congo, would make the South African issue of first importance. 

Without doubt, through one or a combination of such developments South 
Africa will be as important an international issue as Berlin or Korea. The South . 
African Government, with its military buildup, will defend itself vigorously. The 
African-Asian states will support the African nationalists to the hilt. The 
Communist world will give complete support to the rebels and will make capital of 
any Western hesitancy to oppose South African power. 

Must South Africa become the most dramatic, the most compromising, and 
the most tragic cold war issue? This is the key question the United States must 
answer. Can the present South African Government, playing upon the anti-Communist 
paranoic tendencies in American life, possibly convince the US leaders that South 
Africa is even minimally important in the international anti-Communist front? 
If there is any chance of this, then South Africa will become the cold war issue 
which will cause the United States to lose all support from African-Asian countries. 
Therefore, it is of ultimate importance for the United States to commit itself now 
to the position that the present South African Government must be weakened and 
displaced as soon as possible by hopefully democratic elements in South Africa. 
If there is equivocation on adopting this policy now, it will be much more 
difficult to make a clear-cut decision at a later stage when the struggle has 


reached major international proportions and the tendencies for cold war divisions 


become much greater. 
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The South African issue is symbolic of the last and the greatest struggle 
for freedom and equality in Africa. If the United States can take the leadership 
in ending the reign of apartheid, it will be the greatest possible step toward 
establishing the United States as the champion of equality and freedom. To fail 


on this issue would be disastrous. 


SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 
From all the foregoing, specific policies which we urge on our Government 
are: | 
1. Adoption of economic sanctions against South Africa as a policy 
because the continuance of apartheid in South Africa will be a 
threat to the security of the United States. 
2. No military aid whatsoever to the South African Government. 
3. Discourage private American loans and investments in South Africa. 
4. No more joint military maneuvers with South African forces, or use 
of South African shores or the seas off South African coasts. 
5, Move the tracking station from South African territory to some 
other point. 
6. Be prepared, when the South African Government is involved in 
police or military action against Africans, to recall our Ambassador 


to Washington. 


October, 1962 
r New York City 
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THE ANGOLAN WAR AND AMERICAN AMBIVALENCE 


For over a year and a half the Portuguese colony of Angola has 
been in a state of armed rebellion. Since the outbreak of the na- 
tionalist revolt on March 15, 1961, Angola, three times the size of 
Texas and fourteen times that of Portugal, has been the theater of 
violent struggle between the forces of African nationalism and 
Portuguese colonialism. The Angolan War, aimed at achieving inde- 
pendence for the 4.5 million Africans in that long sequested colony, 
is little publicized or understood in the United States. Yet it is 
of immense importance to the future of African-American relations. 

Angola sits below the "Mason and Dixon Line" which cuts across 
Africa from the northern borders of Angola and Katanga to meet the 
Indian Ocean on the frontier between Tanganyika and Mozambique. 
While the rest of the continent is busy fashioning new nation states, 
building modern economies, expanding educational facilities and forg- 
ing new interstate relationships, the people below this line in 


southern Africa remain under European domination. 
COLONIAL BACKGROUND 


Portuguese penetration into Angola dates back almost five centuries 
to 1):83--before Columbus. Early diplomatic relations with the Congo 
Kingdom of the north were followed by a slow, spasmodic conquest that 
finally extended Portuguese authority over the interior in the nineteenth 
century. Depopulated and demoralized by a slave trade that ravaged it 


up until the middle of the past century, Angola has been treated as a 












private preserve of raw materials and cheap labor up to the present day. 
This generalization may be confirmed by means of a brief examination of 
the political, economic and educational legacy of the centuries of Por- 


tuguese rule. 






(1) Political conditions: Since 1951 Angola and other African pos- 
sessions have been considered "provinces" or integral parts of Portugale 


The avowed goal of the Estado Novo of Antonio Salazar has been to assim. 












ilate Angola into the Portuguese nation. Yet as of 1950, only one half 





of one percent of the African population had become assimilados (about 


30,000), while over ninety-nine percent remained indigenas, or "un-= 





civilized" persons without political or civil rights. It cost about 




























$50.00 plus bribes to local administrators for those few who had the 
educational and other prerequisites for becoming assimilados (a rela- 
tively well-paid African school teacher may earn as much as $17.00 per 
month). ~ Therefore the privileged status with its accompany right to 
vote for Salazar government slates lacked appeale Dr. Salazar himself 
recognized the snail's pace of assimilation when he said in 19612 "A 
law recognizing citizenship takes minutes to draft and can be made 
right away; a citizen that is a man fully and consciously integrated 
into a civilized political society takes centuries to achieve." 

With absolute power still vested in a governor-general appointed in 
Lisbon and reinforced by secret police (PIIE) and some thirty-five to 
forty-five thousand troops, recent reforms granting citizenship to all 
Angolans have little meaning. Literacy and financial qualifications "do 
not appear to the [United Nations Special Committee on Territories 
under Portuguese Administration_7 to be designed to extend the right to 


vote to the majority of the indigenous inhabitants, particularly since 








few of them have had the opportunity to learn to read and write Portu- 
guese."> 

(2) Economic conditions: Angola has been enjoying an economic boom 
as of late. In 1959, coffee exports rose to nearly fifty million dollars, 
diamonds to over twenty, and newly discovered oil and iron reserves plus 
an influx of West German and other western capital promised increasing 
revenue in foreign currency. Portugal's exports pay for less than one 
half its imports; in 1959 Portugal's deficit in its balance of payments 
was about one hundred-fifty million dollars, which was made up with a 
forty-five million dollar surplus by exports from "overseas provinces." 
It must be added that the coffee, sisal and cotton plantations, diamond 
mines and other wealth of Angola are owned by Europeans and only 
rendered profitable by African labor. For the latter there is still 
the economy of the palmatorio, a wooden mallot used to beat unsatisfac- 
tory workers. In a report on Angolan refugeds in August, 1961, two 
respected British observers wrote: 

The system of Contract Labour is one of the chief grievances of 

the African people in Angola. It is some indication of face re- 

lationships in Angola that about half a million Africans are held 

Nin contract" and forced to work for the Portuguese government and 

Portuguese traders. African men are conscripted for periods of up 

to eighteen months of Contract Labour; women are forced to do work 

mending roads, and children from eight years of age upwards are 

known to have been employed in the copper mines and the coffee 

plantations, Labourers are frequently ill~treated. For years 

there has been a constant stream of Africans moving across to the 

Congo to escape Contract Labour. Some Contract Labourers have run 

away zroF their work but if they are caught they are severely 

beaten." 

Commenting upon a relatively mild report on labor conditions in 
Angola made by a commission of the International Labor Organization, 
which conducted its survey under Portuguese surveillance and without 


any means of protecting African informants from reprisals, a former 
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missionary in Angola, Rev. Malcolm McVeigh has pointed out that "idleness" 
remains an offense and obligations to work, either for the state or 
private employers on the latters! terms, still define the economic rela- 
tionship of African to European.© Referring to reforms in the labor code, 
the United Nations Committee on Portuguese Territories has said: "Since 
vagabondage is punishable under the Portuguese Civil Code, the Committee 
considers that whether or not the new legislation brings an improvement 
in the daily lives of the indigenous inhabitants will depend to a great 
extent on how the laws are interpreted and applied."! Meanwhile, Euro- 
peans continue to earn approximately three times the wages of Africans 
for doing the same works 

(3) Educational conditions: Perhaps it is in the educational field 
that the! Portuguese colonial record compares most unfavorably with those 
of more advanced colonial powers. As of 1956, approximately one per~ 
cent of the African school age population was attending school; in 
neighboring Northern Rhodesia the figure for 1958 was eleven percent; 
and whereas the Northern Rhodesian government was spending approxi- 
mately four dollars per capita for education in 1959, the Portuguese 
government was spending but one tenth of one cent per capita in 1956 
($1,760) .° 

There are few secondary schools, populated mostly by Europeans and 
mulattos, a middle caste enjoying near-European privileges. There are 
no universities. In 1962, much heralded plans to establish overseas 
universities in Angola and Mozambique were abandoned as "unconstitu- 
tional.” Of the handful of Angolan students only recently permitted 


to study in Portuguese universities, most escaped Portugal after the 
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outbreak of the Angolan War placed them under mounting pressure from 
the Portuguese police. 

The fact that even less than five percent of the African population 
read or write at all is due in good measure to the efforts of mission- 
ary and church schools. Yet educational activities of American Pro- 
testant missions have been curtailed by a hostile regime. "The danger 


of the Protestant missions" is seen in an alleged "systematic" re- 


fusal "to educate the native for the Portuguese concept of integration."~° 


According to the Portuguese government, the trouble with these missions 
- is that they do not believe that Angolans are Portuguese. "They in- 
sist in their attitude of preaching self-determination as the only pos- 
sible solution for problems and difficulties that foreigners and only 
foreigners have raised in the path so far followed by Portuguese 


policy." There may be some truth in this allegation if one accepts 


that fact that Protestant missions allowed in Christian ideals that 
are dangerous to the status quo. As the missionary's price for remaining, 


Portugal demands collaboration with its "policy of integration. nll 


' THE ISSUES 


Since the outbreak of hostilities in 1961, the Portuguese government 
has been under international pressure to reform its administration. Yet 
it has changed little. To begin with, its means are limited. Self- 
styled civilizer, it itself suffers from an illiteracy rate of forty 
percent and a low per capita income level of something over 3200.00. 

It needs outside aid in order to develop economic and educational pro= 
grams for its ow people. With this in mind, the United States govern= 


ment recently extended a fifty-five million dollar loan as assistance 


ae 








for a Tagus River bridge development project. Added to incapacity is 










culpability. What Portugal cannot do for itself, let alone for mil- 








lions of Africans, it prohibits others from doing. Lisbon has stead- 










fastly refused to permit humanitarian agencies such as the World Health 
Organization and UNICEF to operate in its colonies. 
Poverty and contract labor amidst the growing prosperity of a re- 
cruited immigrant population (200,000) that has been alienating choice 
agricultural land and building European cities surrounded by African 


slums, coupled with the injection of a small dose of education, inevit- 
















ably created a revolutionary climate. Nationalist movements began 

forming in the mid-1950's, Radio Brazzaville and Leopoldville brought 
news of political change in the Congo and Africa at large. By 1960 

and Congolese independence, the Union of the Populations of Angola (UPA) 
led by Holden Roberto had organized headquarters in Leopoldville, Matadi 
and Elizabethville, was publishing a newspaper in four languages, was 
disseminating tracts to African soldiers and workers inside Angola, was 


petitioning the United Nations and was appealing to the Lisbon govern= 





ment for a negotiated course toward self-government. Lisbon refused 

















then and still refuses to take heed. 
The United Nations committee on Portuguese territories has concluded 
that the principal obstacle to peaceful change continues to lie "on the 
one hand in the insistence of Portugal that there can be no change in 
its relationship with the Territories, which it considers are integral 
parts of its national territory, and on the other, in the complete dis- 
regard for the legitimate aspirations of the indigenous populations. 


It is this attitude which has driven the peoples of Angola to take up 
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‘arms. "t2 The Committee concludes: "The most urgent step forward now 
for Portugal is to recognize the right of the peoples of the Territories 
to independence. "13 If one should accept Dr. Salazar's contention that 
“Angola is already an independent territory within the Portuguese na~ 
tion, ws despite the denial of any free choice in the matter, then one 
might have to agree that America in 1776 was independent within the 
British nation and that the American Revolution was consequently a 
wasteful bit of terrorism. Yet as we were determined to govern our- 

. selves, so it is with the Angolans, 

Following the Santa Maria affair and Luanda riots of February, 1961, 
a general uprising convulsed the north of Angola in March. Matching 
his farm tools (pangas) against machine guns and bombs, the African 
peasant unleashed his pent up fury against a surprised foe. Reprisals 
by European vigilantes were swift. African pastors and teachers were 

‘singled out for elimination or imprisonment. 1? A stream of refugees 
poured north into the Congo where it numbered 180,000 by the middle of 
this year. 

In New York at the time the revolt broke out in territory heavily 
organized by the UPA, Holden Roberto hurried back to Leopoldville. 
Given the African's accumulated grievances and rising political aware- 
ness, what had been planned as a warning, a strike and demonstration, 
had quickly exploded into a war. Now it could only be won or lost. 

The Portuguese army, using NATO equipment, was rushed to Angola and 
after a period of confusion managed to restore order to the cities; and 
with the coming of the dry season it once again patrolled the roads. 

The hills and forests remained outside Portuguese control. The capital, 


Luanda, became and remains a nervous, fenced-in fortress. As Paris had 
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so often done in Vietnam and Algeria, Lisbon amounced that the war was 
over. At the same time, in a heavily financed public relations campaign, 
Lisbon attempted to convince Americans that the nationalist revolt had 
been Communist inspired and racist. Thanks to a million dollars, the 
willing services of the public relations firm of Selvage and lee as well 
as the Portuguese-American Committee on Foreign Affairs, the story of 
African savagery and Communist conspiracy was spread wide.® For example, 
the massively read Reader's Digest published pro-Portuguese articles by 
American Negro Max Yergen and New York University Vice President General 
Frank L. Howley; the Digest refused to publish a reply by Holden Roberto 
or any one sympathetic to the nationalist causes! 
In January, 1962, months after the rebellion was reportedly smashed, 
two American observers visited nationalist held territory in northern 
Angola,18 They found that the nationalists occupied and administered a 
large area. Following the classical guerrilla pattern of ambush and 


attrition, the Angolan National Liberation Army (ANLA) was sustaining 


the revolt, Traveling with UPA "passports" the two visitors trekked 


over two~hundred miles and were greeted without exception with warmth 


and hospitality by hundreds of Angolan soldiers and villagers -- this 


in spite of the napalm bamb casings with U.S. Air Force markings scat-e 


witnessed the indiscriminate bombing of Angolan villages and heard pleas 
for help from the United Nations. But they found no sign of Karl Marx, 


tered among the charred ruins of their bombed villages. The two visitors ~ | 
only abundant evidence of the impact of an earlier revolutionary whose | 


influence could be witnessed in tattered Bibles and community prayers. 
The dry season of 1962 has just seen a second seasonal lull in 


military activity. Yet the return of twenty-four officers selected 
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on Porbugal.-! At the end of August, one of the UPA's regional leaders 





from all the ethnic communities of Angola after nine months of in-combat 
ot : : 19 wrote to an American friend after completing a mission deep inside northern 
training with the Algerian FLN"” and the opening of a military camp near 


: 20 ; Angolae He apologized for not being able to write during the seven months 
‘Thysville in the Congo“ promise to strengthen the effectiveness of the 
of his mission and went on to say: "On account of Portuguese oppression 
Angolan armye 
the Angolan situation is dayly worst, but our determination will not rest 
Meanwhile, the UPA has joined with the smaller, previously pacifist 
until the defeat of the Portuguese forces. They are strong because they 
Angolan Democratic party (PDA) to form a National Liberation Front (FNLA) 
are thinking we are against the whitemen when we are fighting against the 
and a Provisional Government in Exile (GRAE) in Leopoldville. Outside 


al colonialism."@> 
of a few Portuguese-sponsored parties,” one nationalist movement re- 
mains in opposition to the Front. Founded in 1956 and organized princi- ! ANGOLA AND THE UNITED STATES 


pally among mulattos, urbanites and intellectuals educated in Portugal, 


In his Fourth of July Independence Day speech this year, President 
the Popular Movement for the Liberation of Angola (MPLA) is led by poets s =P ics gent? 


John Kenned: id that the United States had "no intention of abdicatin 
Agostinho Neto and Mario de Andrade who are contesting the position of , oe Pere . . 


its leadership in /the/ world-wide movement for independence to a 
the FNLA as the directing force in the revolution.22 Claiming to have man. cene) ge 


iets nation or society committed to systematic human eparedsionee’ Yet the 
a military force in the Nambuangongo area, a force that no outside ob- 

United States, and the West in general, have three handicaps to overcome 
server has yet seen, the MPLA maintains close links with leftwing Por- 

in asserting such leadership in Africa. First, there are heavy financial 
tuguese opposition groups and has funneled most of its students to Eastern 
“ investments in the status quo, eeg. De Beers (British) in the diamonds 

ULPOPe » 
of Angola and half a billion American dollars in the industry of South 
Since the escape of Methodist trained Agostinho Neto from house arrest 

Africa. By way of contrast, the Soviet Union has loudly championed 
in Portugal in July, 1962, there has been speculation as to whether his 

the grievances of Africans against exploitation by European farmers, 
‘leadership would bring changes to MPLA. In August, "common front" nego- 


ct 


traders and administrators who profit from underpaid, regimented African 


tiations were held in Leopoldville between representatives of the FNLA 


rf 


labor. Second, there is American racial prejudice which accounts for 
and MPLA. Wary of the Portuguese cultural outlook and Marxist training 


ce airs the support of southern solons for continued white domination in 
of much of the MPLA leadership, however, the FNLA broke off negotiations 


. . southern Africa. The Soviets may exploit such racial bias in order to 
after Agostinho Neto had revived long standing MPLA charges of racism, 


destroy American claims to leadership by focusing upon it in their in- 
sectarianism, tribalism and treason against Holden Roberto and his govern- 


23 doctrination of two to three hundred Angolans receiving education and 
mente Meanwhile, surrounded by ministers and soldiers from all the ; 


“ “ military training in Soviet Bloc countries. There my be a total of 
regions, religions and tribes of Angola, Roberto continued to wage war 


twenty-five Angolan students studying in the United States, another | 


forty in Western Burope. . | 








A third obstacle to American leadership in the world-wide movement 
for independence stems from military alliances with colonial powers. 
Since 1950 the United States has provided Portugal with approximately 
three hundred million dollars worth of arms and military equipment under 
the Military Assistance Program. The United Nations Committee on Por- 
tuguese territories taking note of this fact has concluded that much of 
the arms and military equipment supplied to Portugal by members of NATO 
"have been extensively used and continue to be used by Portuguese mili- 
tary and other Portuguese forces of repression to suppress the people 
of Angola..." Discounting State Department announcements that assurances 
have been sought and received to the effect that such equipment will not 
be used in Angola, the Committee has found "that so long as these arms 
are in the hands of Portugal they will be used against African nation- 
alist movements regardless of any assurances to the contrary that Portu- 
gal might have given. It is obvious that any such assistance so rendered 
represents an implication in the suppression of the movements for free- 


ss : 2 
dom in the Territories under Portuguese administration." t 


The alliance with Portugal has resulted in an American investment 
of one hundred million dollars in military and refueling bases in the 
Azores. The agreement for the use of these bases expires on December 
3lst. Should no new accord between Washington and Lisbon be reached by 
the end of the year, there are provisions allowing for a full year more 
of negotiations and then for still another six months before final evac- 
uation of the installations. Consequently, the Salazar government is in 
a position to protract negotiations over many months, to postpone and 
avoid final agreement while exacting a maximum of concessions in the 


form of "friendly" behavior under the threat of no renewal. Recently 


wll 





asked whether Portugal was likely to extend the Azore agreement, Dr. 
Salazar said: "I would like to be excused from replying to the ausseionste” 
Using tactics of ambiguity suited to authoritarian regimes of the Right 

as well as the Left, Lisbon may continue to talk reform in Angola while 
maintaining rule by force, it may continue to profess membership in the 
Atlantic community while using its controlled press and radio ("Voice of 
the West") to denounce Western and especially American concepts of 
political democracy. Of course, American dollars spent in the Azores 

are a boon to the Portuguese economy. Nevertheless, offers of additional 
compensation for a renewed lease on the bases should be made to Portugal. 
In the final count, it may be necessary to build alternative bases or, in. 
the overriding interests of the Atlantic community, to maintain the Azore 
bases in the face of Portuguese displeasure with our African policy. 

In our national interest it is important both to maintain the Atlantic 
defense system and to acquire leadership in the movement for independ- 
ence in southern Africa. 

That the importance of this dual responsibility is not yet appreciated 
in Washington is to be seen in a recent and unnecessary insult to African 
sensitivities. The American government is still trying to live dow its 
past record of support for Latin American dictatorships, as dramatized by 
the gratuitous decorating of such ill-fated strongmen as Trujillo of the 
Dominican Republic, Jiminez of Venezuela and Batista of Cuba. Yet to 
the delight of the enemies of democracy, we seem to have learned no 
lessons. On July 19, 1962, U.S. Air Force Chief of Staff Curtis E, LeMay 
placed the ribbon of the Legion of Merit about the collar of Portugal's 
Air Force Chief of Staff General Bernardo Tiago Mira Delgado. And Secre~ 


tary of Defense McNamara cited him for his contribution to Portuguese- 











American friendship, at a time when General Delgado'!s planes were firing 
rockets and dropping American-made napalm bombs upon helpless Angolan 
villages.<? 

It must also be said that the American government has en slow to 
sponsor or to encourage private relief and educational programs for 
Angolan refugees in the Congo. Instead, at a time when the Salazar gov~ 
ernment was shaken by an annual expenditure of seventy million dollars 
on military operations in Angola and Mozambique and by a foreign currency 


30 the United States and 


reserve loss of 112 million dollars for 1961, 
_ West Germany were bolstering it with loans. At the same time, in the 
United States, the Selvage and Lee firm was spending Portuguese money 
on propaganda and paid junkets for American newspaper editors to visit 
the "overseas provinces," at the rate of 700,000 dollars yearly, an 
amount sufficient to educate hundreds of Angolans. In order to make sure 
that American Negroes did not raise their voice in protest, Selvage and 
Lee concentrated upon them in the hopes that more would write of their 


journeys in the style of Phillipa Schuyler and Max Yergen. 
CONCLUSION 


No less than three United Nations committees have been investigating 
the Angolan situation and the Sixteenth General Assembly strongly urged 
Portugal to initiate a program of basic refoms,>+ Yet in spite of 
paper reforms that the mistrusted missionaries report to be apparently i 
Lisbon's determination to hold on 


Little more than paper reforms,> . 


to his rich, recalcitrant prizes remains unshaken. 
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The announcement on July 17th of an alliance between the Angolan 
National Liberation Front and the principal nationalist movement of 


South West Africa>> and the open secret that the Portuguese operate an 


airfield in Katanga serve to illustrate the degree to which the Angolan 





revolution is linked to the unfolding struggle for all of Southern Africa, 
Furthermore, the political leadership of all Africa's independent states 
is fully committed to ending European domination in the South. American 
leadership is on trial. We will be asked to do more than repeat our vote 
in favor of Portuguese reform at the Seventeenth General Assembly. We 
Will be asked to support sanctions in the light of Portugal's total 
refusal to cooperate with the United Nations! demands. The ability of 
the United States to relate to the challenge of Angola, to respond to 
medical, educational and material needs of the refugees, to eliminate 
direct and indirect military assistance to the Portuguese occupation 
army and to pressure effectively for reforms will determine whether or 


not we may be able to preserve some bases for future dialogue and co- 


operation between Africa and Western society. 
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PERSPECTIVE ON THE CONGO 
Hugh H. Smythe 


“Down with the -Kennedy-Adoula-Nehru clique," shouted thousands 
of rioting Congolese.-women -as they .attacked soldiers of: the United 
Nations force in Blizabethville on July 17, 1962. ‘This incident 
serves to help illustrate the complexity of. what -has become known 
as the Congo Problem,~-an issue which continues to occupy ‘more 
inches of newspaper space than the reporting on all the rest of 
Africa combined over the past few months. The background to this 


situation is to be found in the long chain of developments that 


have occurred in what was formerly the Belgian Congo, once the 


latter was forced by momentous historical happenings into the main- 


stream of world affairs from its long period of splendid isolation. 


For a long time the Congo appeared to the outward world a 
peaceful island untouched by African nationalist developments and 
the anti-colonial fever that enveloped the continent. Theoretical- 
ly the evolution of the Congo, .according to Belgian plans, was to 
have taken place in a logical succession of slow-and-easy stages: 
Mass education -was eventually to provide 4 literate population be- 
fore the education of an upperclass or elite segment-was considered 


necessary. Next, a long apprenticeship in consultative councils 
was to prepare the -way for democratic institutions in some remote 
future. At.the same time -a system of social welfare and the. -gradu- 
al creation of an African middle class provided satisfaction for 
‘the immediate future, and it-was believed that .a calm-and peaceful 
discussion of economic and political.-emancipation could «safely be 
relegated to -some distant period. 


This -state of affairs went-on without interruption for some 


three decades; international opinion -was indifferent, while African 
opinion within the Congo was @ negligible factor, -uninfluenced by 
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African thought and opinion elsewhere. ‘Undisturbed by either, 
Belgium continued to follow-a path of economic -development and 
widening social -prosperity. In 1939 the threefold foundation of 
Belgian authority in the territory--State, Companies .and..Church-- 
was: seemingly impregnable. To the-Beigian rulers, the civiliza- 
tion of her African colony, -seen- mainly in terms of technical 
progress, African welfare, and the introduction of Christianity, 
had been put forward as the conscious aim and ideal of Belgium 
ever since-she took over control of the Congo from King Leopold 
II in 1908. Those in authority in Brussels rested on their 
laurels that, in contrast to the earlier period of outright 
brutal exploitation of the Congolese indigenous population, 
there were, between annexation and the start of World War II in 
1939, thirty years of benevolent paternalisn. 7 

In prewar Congo paternalism had paid and produced practical 
results really remarkable in Africa. When the -great concessionary 
companies--Union -Miniére du Haut-Katanga, FPorminiére, Huileries du 
Congo Belge among the most important~-found it necessary to con- 
centrate thousands of men around the mines, tearing them-.away from 
their traditional backgrounds, it-was-good business to provide them 
with accommodations for their families, give then food, clothing, 
medical care and social amenities, the pastoral solicitude of a 
Catholic mission, and an educational system for their offspring. 
The big companies were of the opinion that such a practice was the 
pest way to ensure a contented labor supply; keep it-healthy, avoid 
industrial disputes, and encourage labor stability. Further, Govern- 
ment paternalism followed the-same practical pattern as that of the 
business commnity. It had concentrated -on the material well-being 


of the masses and the provision of primary education, in the belief 
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that such a policy would -be more likely to ensure a satisfied 

population than -would come from the-granting of political rights 

and the -development of an-elite leadership -group. What secondary education 
existed -was-geared to meet the immediate needs of the Congo, to 

produce nurses, cierks, and so on, while Africans were denied 

university education -and admission +o the liberal professions. 

Within-the context of this private sector-government social wel- 


fare pattern there emerged: what ean-be loosely defined -as an African 
middle class, compesed of clerks, railroad--workers, medical aids, 


“mechanics, chauffeurs, and the like. These Congolese had regular 
jobs, were relatively well paid, (though their salaries were below . 
those for Europeans in comparable jobs) and-were satisfied with 
their situation. | : 

The Africans, -however, had not been asked to express their 
opiates on the matter of this introduction of Western civilization. 
tt was simply taken for granted that ‘they -would “be - glad enough of 
the ehange, once they discovered they were to be compensated for the 
inconvenience--such as forced labor=--by an improvement in their 
material” conditions of life. Thus nothing was left to the initiative 
of the African, and the Belgian overlicrds did not see that this all- 
pysiness-like attitude earried the seeds of inherent.danger. It did 
not understand that this overtly successful materialistic paternalism 
risked treating the African workers as something less than men. 

fhis paternalistic program, however, did not provide everything. 
Africans-had not -been given any political responsibilities-~neither 
the African nor European could vote--no-elite capable of teadership 
had been formed, no African had been sent overseas to study, potential 
political agitators were quickly transferred far from home, free ex- 


pression of opinion -was stymied by-a strictly censored press, -and no 


African had been admitted to higher-government positions. “There was, 
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in addition, very real racial discrimination: In education, medical 
services, and housing Africans and Buropeans were treated as two 
totally separated communities. ‘The: Whole idea-was imbedded in a plan 
to develop the Congo as a black country supervised by a restricted 
group of-whites-acting upon instructions from Brussels. The feeling 
was strongly held up by the ruling authority that within this frame- 
work of concern for the material welfare of the African he would be 
cohtent for the colonial regime to continue indefinitely, and this 
attitude remained unchanged-even after the end of World War ITI. 

At the close of the war the Congo was just beginning to be less 
isolated from the rest of Africa, put the old paternalist pattern of 
things seemed unshaken. And when change began to come, it came only 
gradually. The first awakening occurred in the economic and social 
fields with the evolués” demanding assimilation to full and equal 
European status. They wanted protection against the widespread 
racial discrimination practiced by Europeans and asked for real Bel- 
gian Gitizenship. At the -same time they -were becoming increasingly 
aware of outside events. The independence of the Sudan and Ghana, the 
rising tide of African nationalism. sweeping the continent, the Accra 
conference of independence movements in 1958, and the increasing 
attainment of political autonony by practically all West African and 
French Equatorial states by 1960, all had their effect. -Thus the 
original desire for assimilation was transformed into a demand for 
independence, and Congolese aspirations had, like in the rest of Afri- 
CBs moved on to the political level. 


In July, 1956, taking up an idea advanced by -a Belgian iedturer.* 





the first Congolese manifesto appeared in a journal called Conscience 


Africaine, asking for a thirty-year timetable for political, social, é 
I 


and economic emancipation with the final -goal to be a Congolese nation 


cqmposed of Africans and Europeans. Not long afterwards a second mani- 
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festo, far more -angry and impatient in tone, appeared, taking the form 
of a reply to the first declaration. “This was put forward by the Abako, 
a society that.was originally a cultural association of the Bakongo 

people but -which -began to evolve as a political entity. The Abako mani- 
festo urged the necessity for the -emergence of--several political -parties 


in the Congo (Conscience Africaine thought one strong national party was 





sufficient for the times). Although these two -manifestos aroused what 
was only short~lived excitement, covertly the evolution of ideas pro- 
ceeded rapidly. Thus where in 1956 evolués were asking for. planned 
emancipation through gradual stages, by 1959 they were demanding com- 
plete independence in 1961. Ba ee ae 

Phe policy of the government in the postwar years changed and an 
attempt-was made to take account of African feelings and. demands. But 
the efforts were too little and too late. All it managed to achieve -was 
a series of piecemeal concessions to the evolués. It failed to work out 
any concerted program. Adhering to customary colonial mentality, it 
‘sought answers to already existing prohiems, instead of anticipating 
those likely to arise-and making provision to forestall theh. The 
situation was made additionally difficult by the Belgian elections of 
1954, which had repercussions that reached deep into the political, 
: social, and economic fabric of the Congo. In that year a Catholic 
government was replaced in Brussels by a Liberal-Socialist coalition, 
and this naieved the Africans toa realization of the divisions which 
existed among the Belgians themselves. These elections saw the dis- 
solution of the o1d front of white solidarity in the Congo--of adminis- 
tration, Catholic missions, and the companies. ‘The Catholic missions 
became: openly hostile to the new government's educational policy. ‘The 
companies did not appreciate the government's decision to call in 
American capital to help in the development “of hydroelectric resources 


in the lower Gongo by the Inga scheme. 
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Event began to crowd upon -event and the pace of change quickened. 
Further political developments in Belgium during the elections of 1958 
only. aggravated -an-already churning situation in the Congo. In December 
of that year the Accra conference of independence movements was held, 
and it-was of immense importance in increasing Congolese consciousness 
of being a part of the rest of Africa. Three Congolese -were present 4s 
representatives of the Movement National Congolais--one of -whom was 
Patrice Tumumba. They returned from Accra and spread the conviction 


that the independence of colonial territories was a right which could no 
longer -be denied to them. Iumumba, who was made a member of the perma—- 
nent «organization set up by the Accra conference, announced at a meet- 
ing in Leopoldville upon his return that the MING gave full support to. 
the view~propounded at Accra that no African country should be a depend- 


ent territory after 1961. 
Out of this cauldron of continental nationalist fervor, Belgian 
domestic political crises, and Congolese awakening, African political 
groups began to spring up in various parts of the Congo. The Gentre de 
Regroupement Africain at Bukavu, Union Nationale Gongolaise at Stanley- 
ville, Union Progressiste Congolaise at Leopoldville, and others. 
Amidst their formation matters were moving towards the boiling point as 
incident upon incident excited African opinion and contributed to the 
troubled situation in Le opoldville as 1958 drew to a close. Joseph 
Kasavubu, burgomaster of the Dendale commune, openly criticized the en- 
tire Belgian policy in the Congo. In November inflammatory tracts de- 


mgnding independence were circulated in the African sector of the city. 


Rumor flew about that freedom would come in January, 1959. MNC delegates 
made speeches which added to the fast-building tension, -which arose not 
only frem political causes but social ones as well. 


The panning of a meeting of the.Abako in Leopoldvilile on vitae 4, 


1959, lit a fuse that exploded into violence ‘between Africans and 
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Europeans. -These disturbances naturally enough affected.a government 
declaration on the future of the -Congo,-which had been promised for 
January 13. King Baudouin announced ina radio message it was 

Belgium's intention to lead the Congo forward to independence, and the 
government said it would hold elections for Provincial Councils early 

in 1960, and-proposed a program for the gradual attainment of self- 
rule. But events had outdistanced Belgian plans. -December 24-27, 

1959, several-emergent nationalist groups met at Kisantu and passed a 
Kaeo hobvon to the-effect that independence should be granted at once. 
Following this action, the Belgians, suddenly realized the futility of 
their efforts to hold on and called a Round Table Conference in Brussels 
for January, 1960. There they agreed to grant full independence to the 
Congolese. African leaders who were +o figure prominently in subsequent 


events in the Congo-were present at this conclave: Kasavubu, Tshombe, 


Tumuamba. 


National elections, to determine the first membership of the 


"national Chamber of Deputies, were held in May, with the franchise 


limited to male Congolese. Voting generally followed along tribal lines, 
but Tumumba's MNC, broadened into a coalition, won the largest bloc of 
seats, obtaining 35 of 137. -Of Katanga’s 16-seats, Tshombe’s Conakat 
party won 8, Sendwe'’s Balubakat ; and an independent secured 1. In 
June Iumumba was made Premier with a coalition cabinet of 36 sinistexe: 
While Kasavubu -was overwhelmingly elected President. A treaty of friend- 
ship and. cooperation-was signed with Belgium, and King -Baudouin pro- 
claimed freedom for the Republic of the Congo in ceremonies in Leopold- 
ville on June 30, 1960. : 

In closing, a few facts of general background importance should be 


kept in mind. When the Congo became free in 1960 it consisted of six 


provinces with an area a third the size of the United States, and con- 


tained a population of some 13, 500,000, of whom 120, 000 -were non-Africans. 
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There was no elected national or provincial-assemblies; there was no. 
suffrage for anyone. -Elections, “however, had been introduced for 
advisory city councils in December, 1957, at Leopoldville, Elizabeth- 
ville,.and-Jadotville. The formation of political parties was not -per- 
mitted until late 1958. In addition, it should be noted that upon . 


granting it independence the Belgians turned the Congo over to African © 


leaders -~who had had no governmental or administrative experience. The 
top 9,000 aduinaatratase positions had-been and still were filled by 
Belgians, for only in 1957 had the latter begun taking Congolese into 
the lower levels of the civil service. No Congolese. had advanced to an 
executive position in private enterprise. In the whole nation there 
were something between 15-20 college graduates, almost none of whom -was 
politically -experienced. Further, no effective arrangements for politi- 
cal transition-were made between January and June, 1960. It-was simply 
taken for--granted that Belgian officials--most of whom were happy to re-- 
main in the Congo--and the 25,000-man arny, officered wholly by 1,000 
Belgians, would continue to provide for the practical functioning of the 
services and security of the country. 

What has occurred since constitutes what is popularly known now -as 
the Congo Crisis. Although there are many facets involved in this con- 
plex, five seem to stand out as providing the nexus around -which events 
have evolved. First, is the nature of the Belgian presence, including 
the broader question of European mercenaries and the tenes business com- 


bines. Second, is the maintenance of law and order, including acts of 








atrocity, murder, rape, and pillage. Third, secessionism, with events 
ogi vide esas about Tshombe and Katanga Province. Fourth, the pene- 
tration of the Cold War, involving United States support of the United 
Nations and charge and counter charge of Soviet intervention and inten- 
mane Together these matters are at the core of the difficulties to 


which’ the U.N. menpedaets and it is the character of this response, 
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which.soon became controversial, -which may be said to represent .a fifth 
major issue in the Congo story. 

Space does not- permit a detailed analysis of events which have taken 
place since rioting broke out in the Congo in July, 1960, almost immedi- 
ately after it-attained political autonomy. However, appendices are 
added in an effort to highlight in summary those developments considered 
to be most significant and pertinent to an understanding of what is tak- 
ing place in the Congo-as the year 1962 comes to a close. 

FOOTNOTES 

1. For a succinct, quick overview of the Congo immediately preced- 
ing its independence see Ruth Slade, The Belgian Congo: Some Recent 
Changes, New York; Oxford University Press, 1960. 

2. A-good, recent socic=historical study of the territory is to 
be found in Alan J. Merriam, Congo: Background of Conflict, Evanston, 
I1l.; Northwestern University Press, 1961. 

3. Evolu&s were Africans who had received a limited amount of edu- 
cation, could speak French with some fluency, renounced polygyny, and 
tended to follow-a Western style of life, living mainly in the more urban 
aveas of the Congo. 

4. -A. A. J. Van Bilsen, "Un plan de trente ans pour 1*emancipation 
politique de 1*Afrique. Belge," Les Dossiers de l*°Action Sociale Cath—- 
olique, Brussels, 1956.. . 
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CONGO CHRONOLOGY 





The Tumumba Phase (July=November, 1960) 


The struggle of Leopoldville versus the secessionists, particularly 
Tgshombe, dominated the Congo scene during this period -and created a 
continuous crisis in the relationship between the Central govern- 
ment in Leo and the UN. On July 11-12, President Kasavubu and 
Premier Iumumba asked the UN for military assistance to protect the 
national territory of the Congo against present external aggression 
(meaning Belgian troops, 1200 of whom had been dispatched to the 
Conga by Brussels on duly 9-10 following the outbreak of hostilities 
involving Africans and Europeans) which they felt was a threat to 
international peace. Iumumba, following the break-away of Katanga 
Province and being unable to-gain control of it, turned to the USSR 
for unilateral military aid and attempted to invade secessionist _ 
areas. President Kasavubu's dismissal of Iumumba followed, and the 
latter’s reciprocal ousting of Kasavubu was attempted, and Colonel 
Mabutu!s -subsequent coup d*etat created a-government crisis, with 
radicals ranged-against moderates and the UN caught in the middie. 
The ensuing struggle for power continued to dominate Congo. affairs 
during the Fall of 1960. : 
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The Struggle for Dominance (December, 1960 - February, 1961) 


Tumumba’s arrest and subsequent assassination ended the power 
struggle in Leopoldville. Meanwhile, Tumumba's lieutenant, 
Antoine Gizenga, had taken over control of Stanleyville and had 
won recognition for his regime from the Russian bloc and several . 
African states. The power struggle now encompassed most of the 
Congo, with Tshombe in Blizabethville and Mobutu in Leopoldville 
~moving toward an uneasy coalition to offset the threat of Gizenga. 


Unification Efforts (March-July, 1961) 


The Congo remained in three main parts with competing governments 
at Leopoldvilie (Premier Ileo's second cabine), Stanleyville 
(Gizenga's reconstituted Lumumba government), and Elizabethville 
(Pshombe’s provincial cabinet and rump assembly). In addition, 
there was a minor regime under Albert Kalonji in South Kasai. The 
Leopoldville and Stanleyville governments each claimed national 
jurisdiction and campaigned for unity. Tshombe sought for his 
province, alternately complete independence or membership in a ~ 
loose confederation. South Kasai functioned autonomously, seeking 
alliance first with Tshombe, then with Ileo. The UN maintained @ 
hands-off position, cooperating hesitatingly with each government, 
and arousing active opposition from virtually all groups. Teopold- 
ville's frustration was heightened by the continued refusal of the 
UN's chief representative to accord it recognition. 


The -Ketanga Question (August-September, 1961) 


‘On August 2, Cyrille Adoula was elected Premier in Leopoldville by 
@ near-unanimous parliament, and he pledged to end the secession 

of Katanga (he later visited the United States and addressed the UN 
General Assembly). The formation of the Adoula government brought 
all political elements in the Congo together except Tshombe. The 
Central government was, and still is, a coalition of highly diverse 
elements: ex-Iumumbists, nationalists, moderates, and tribal repre= 
sentatives. They were all agreed at this time, however, upon the 
necessity of maintaining a unified Congo, including Katanga. The 
UN recognized the Adoula government's jurisdiction over all of. the 
Congo. The Elizabethville regime of Tshombe had not been recognized 
by any other state and his representatives had joined the national 
parliament. : 


However, Tshombe soon withdrew his parliamentary representatives 
and returned to a secessionist policy. The presence of UN forces 
in Katanga, and especially in his capital of Elizabethville, posed 
areal threat to his secessionist activities, and tension between 
Katanga and the UN increased as the latter exerted increasing pres 
sure on Tshombe to remove European mercenaries he had hired for his 
armed forces. The Leopoldville government tried ineffectively to 
force the reintegration of Katanga with Mcbutu'’s troops. 


Gizenga withdrew from Leopoldville and mounted a series of separate 
attacks on North Katanga from Stanleyville. The failure of European 
military personnel to leave Katanga, and the increasing barrage of 
anti-UN propaganda by the Katanga government led to fighting in 
Elizabethville. between UN and Katanga forces from September 13 to 
September 21. UN Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold flew to the 
Congo and was killed in an airplane incident over Northern Rhodesia. 
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A-series of provocative acts by Katangans, including the shooting 
of UN personnel -and attempts to cut off UN supply routes, finally 
obliged the UN to take.measures which led to additional fighting 
petween December 5-19. This fighting, which reduced Tshombe’s- 
control of Elizabethville, culminated in a cessation of hostili- 
ties and led to negotiations between Tshombe and Adoula at Kitona. 


The Kitona Agreement (December 21, 1961) 


is : i shombe signed an eight-point accord with Adoula 
oo eracn ee Gorecd tos l. ee the loi fondamentale; 2. recog- 
nize the “indissoluble unity" of the Congo; 3, recognize Kasavubu 
as Chief of State; 4. recognize the authority of the Central 
Government over all of the Congo; 5. agree to Katangan epee ent, 
tives to parliament; 7. place the Katangan army under the Chief o 
State; and 8. assure respect for UN resolutions. Subsequently 
- Pghombe’s cabinet claimed this agreement was imposed, therefore 
-was invalid, and must be submitted to the Katanga Assembly. 


Sanctions -and a Constitution (January-October, 1962) 


Following Kitona, negotiations were carried on for several months 
between Adoula and Tshombe with nothing definite materializing. 

In Juiy, the Central Government in Leopoldville approved the crea- 
tion of a Province of North Katanga, Premier Adoula reduced the 
size of his cabinet (which had grown to 42 members), and the Inter- 
national Court of Justice at the Hague, in a 9-5 decision, handed 
dgwn an advisory opinion that UN members were responsible for con- 
tributing to the support of operations in the Congo (the Soviet 
and her associate and some other UN members had failed to make 
financial contributions to support UN Congo operations). eres 
+hat month, since nothing had come of the Kitona accord, Adou “3 
formally proposed a new constitution for the Congo which Tshombe 
hailed as "what we have always wanted." 


During August, President Kasavubu promulgated laws creating 16 new 
provinces along tribal lines out of the 5 areas under control of 
the. Central government, Tshombe continued his delaying tactics, so 
that in September a new plan for Congo unity was announced by UN 
Acting Secretary General U Thant, which provided for a federal ; 
system with central authority in Leopoldville but provincial 
autonomy for Katanga, integration. of the latter's troops into the 
Congolese army (the first phase of this plan which Tshombe was 
agked to carry forward), and the sharing with the central -govern- . 
ment of Blizabethville’s revenue ($40,000,000 in 1961) from ate 
resources largely Belgian and British owned. Tshombe-hailed is 
osal as 
Sian wee approved by Britain but reaper tin ead giao er 
i¢ted its own plan for ending Katanga sece ° 
aporadie fighting between Katanga and government forces occurred 


in the Fall. 
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However, -Eshombe continued to procrastinate as the Congo's 
financial situation worsened, even though in late summer the 
United States presented, through the UN, a special $10,000,000 
grant (Congo operations are estimated to cost $10,000,000 per 
mqnth) to tide it over @ pressing emergency period. In October, 
U-Thant warned Tshombe that economic sanctions might be imposed 
if he rejected the latest plan, although Belgium, Britain, and 
France stood -against an economic boycott. But in mid-October 
Adoula said it was time to apply them. At this juncture Ralph 
Bynche, UN Under-Secretary for Special Political Affairs, flew 
to the Congo to undertake "proad consultations" with Robert 
Gardiner, chief of UN operations there. a 


APPENDIX II 


TRIBAL FACTORS 


lo Diversity 


To understand the Congo situation some insight into the tribal situation is necessary, 
for it is closely interwoven into the historical, political, social, and cultural 
fabric of the territory.’ Almost every political organization in the Congo has its 
origin in a tribal group, and since there are many tribes there are many partiese On 
the eve of independence in 1960, there were at least 120 political organizations, all 
resting on a tribal base. Thus local interests are generally paramount in their : 
planning and at the core of their action and they and tribalism continue to be power= 
ful factors in Congo politics. 


The brief summary of major tribal entities described here is set down merely to give 
some idea of their historic depth, as well as a picture of the traditional ethnic or- 
ganizations of importance that have carried over from the past into the present. 
Further, this brief analysis will help to point up some problems that have emerged 
from such diversity and reveal in small part why it is so difficult to unify the coun- 
try. This is a problem, therefore, that stems from divefsity, as well as the fact 
that under Belgian administration little was done to draw together the varbus peoples 
and regions. under a single banner. 


Using a classifying tool from anthropology, the concept of culture clusters (people 
who usually live together, share common ways of life, and recognize the common bonds 
which unite them), the following major tribal segments are as follows: The Kongo 
(Bakongo) inhabit the Leopoldville province and are concentrated mainly in the Lower 
Congo River region, and its best known representative is Joseph Kasavubu. The Mongo, 
who live in the central basin area or in Equator province, have produced a number of 
political figures on the contemporary scene of whom Jean Bolikango is the most out= 
standing. The Kuba, whose concentration is the Kasai area, have not developed any 
leader of significance in the current situation. The Lunda live mainly in Katanga, 
although they spread out into Rhodesia and Angola. Their dominant political person-_ 
ality is Moise Tshombe. The Luba (Baluba), a people who occupy northern Katanga and 
southern Kasai, form a base around which one of their best known leaders, Albert 
Kalonji, and his "Diamond State" revolve. Jason Sendwe is their other well known 
figure. The Warega are a group.in the eastern Congo inhabiting mainly Kivu province. 
As yet they have thus far failed to produce any distinguished leader on the modern 
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scenes The MangbetueAzande are people who dwell principally in northeastern Oriental 
province but spill over into neighboring political states of Uganda, the Sudan, and 
the Central African Republic. No well known leader has come. forth from this tribal 
entity. Within these major segments are numerous smaller elements, but in addition 


there is a host of very minor tribal groupings, giving to the Congo a tribal complexi- 


ty of real dimension. 


With such a diversity, it may be understandable in part, too, why certain kinds of 
political tendencies have developed among the Congolese since independence. Although 
there are others, the four’major trends can be categorized as separtism, federalism, 
centralism, and moderation, with the various tribal parties focusing around any one 
of these as the core of their political operations. 


2o Hostility 


Although there have been numerous confrontations between different tribal groups=-- 
such as between the Bakongo and Bayak in Leopoldville province and the Lulua and 
Baluba in Luluabourg—-outstanding in the Congo story has been that involving the 
Balubas and Tshombe's Lundas and allied groups, so that they will serve here as an 
example pointing up another skein that helps to entangle further the Congo web. In 
August, 1960, Albert Kalonji followed the secession pattern of Tshombe and broke with 
Patrice Lumumba and his Movement National Congolais and set up, over the Baluba area 
of Kasai, with Bangwala as its capital, the "Diamond State." But Lumumba, with the 
support of the Kasai provincial government, invaded Bangwala, routed Kalonji and his 
“cabinet, and massacred more than a thousand Balubas. 


The Balubas thus found themselves caught in the middle of a nasty political situation. 
Although a large tribe, they did not live on one homogeneous land unit but were spread 
out into northern Katanga and eastern Kasai, thus being a minority in both provinces. 
They had allied themselves with Lumumba's MNC to escape being dominated in either of 
the two provincese But when Kalonji broke with Lumumba, he drove the Balubas in Kasai 
into the isolation they had tried to avoid. Kalonji changed his political colors and 
became a "fede alist,” and went into an alliance with Tshombe and Kasavubu, thus 
coming further into conflict with the dominant Lulua of Kasai who were associated with 
Lumumba (who belonged to the small Batatela tribe). 


The Katanga Baluba, under Jason Sendwe, had refused to follow Kalonji in his break and 
remained with Lumumba. Thus in Katanga the Baluba had to fight a defensive action 
against a majority of tribes brought together by Tshombe in his Conakat party to domi- 
nate the province. This put the Balubas in the worst of both worlds: they were 
slaughtered in Katanga by Tshombe's "federalists," and massacred in Kasai by Lumumba's 
Mnationalists.™ Such action, of course, planted the seeds-for future reprisals of 
vengeance when.the fortunes of the Balubas change in the Congo should no really satis- 
factory settlement be reached. 


Out of this dangerous situation thousands of the Balubas became refugees in the 
Elizabethville camp until they numbered more than 40,000, requiring United Nations 
assistance to keep them going. In this position in Katanga they added to an already 
serious situation--in terms of health, welfare, politics, and military matters-~between 
the UN and Tshombe and helped to complicate measures working towards an accord with 
Katanga by the Leopoldville government until late in the sumer of 1962 when the UN 
was able to evacuate them back to thdr former regions. 


ties 


36 Politico-Tribal Overtones from Katanga 


Katanga has a population of some 1,700,000. The Baluba are the largest tribe, number- 
ing some 700,000 to 800,000, and inhabit the north central part of the province. 

Jason Sendwe, a lay Methodist politician, and Mwamba Ilunga Prosper, lead the Balubakat 
party, a coalition of Baluba and other tribal groups. To the south and east are the 
Lunda and Bemba speaking tribes organized into the Conakat party of provincial President 
Moise Tshombe. 


In the elections of May, 1960, the Conakat won 27 seats and Balubakat 25 of the 60 seats 
in the provincial assembly. The eight remaining places were won by independents or, 
after dispute, were filled by later election. Tshombe's small plurality enabled him 

to control the assembly and name a cabinet. Prior to independence, the assembly was 
enlarged to 69 members by the cooption of nine tribal chiefs, the majority favoring the 
Conakat party. Sendwe and his Balubakat representatives alternately protested or boy- 
cotted assembly meetings, leaving it definitely in late July, 1960. The Belgian govern- 
ment meanwhile had amended the Congo's constitution, the loi fondamentale, specifically 
to enable the Katanga assembly to act on certain issues, such as the provincial consti- 
tution, without the two-thirds quorum previously required. 


Tribal and regional hostility were not pronounced in Katanga prior to independence. 

Some Baluba chiefs, attracted by Tshombe's moderate policy of the time, supported the 
Conakat. The Balubakat, on the other hand, were backed by some of the Tshokwe and 
Kanioka tribes in southwest Katanga. The political division between the Conakat and 
Balubakat became sharper and more regional as Tshombe implemented his separatist policy. 
His efforts to establish military control over Baluba areas in northern and central 
Katanga, and attempts by the Baluba to create their own government, accentuated north- 
south differences in the province. 


It should be noted that Tshombée in all his efforts to make Katanga into an independent 
state was never able to get recognition from any country in the world. , 


APPENDIX III 
THE FORCE PUBLIQUE 


The violence that erupted in the Congo almost immediately following its attainment of 
independence at the end of June, 1960, began with disaffection emanating from the mili- 
tary Force Publique. A quick review of the history of this organization will help shed 
further light on and bring into sharper focus the picture on the current Congo canvas. 
Created by Governor-Gerieral Camille Janssen and Baron van Eetvelde in July, 1891, the 
Force was first composed of both volunteers and levies under the command of European - 
officers. Conscription was justified at the time since it was felt the state needed to 
develop a purely national army and military service which would be a salutary school 
for the Africans, where they would learn respect for authority and the obligations of 
duty. But the tribesmen, mainly Batatela, who comprised the largest contingent of the 
Force at that time, saw their duty in a different light. When one of their chiefs, 
Gongo Lutete, was executed by the Belgians they mutinied in 1895, killed several Bel- 
gian officers and it was only after suffering heavy losses that their revolt was 
crushed. In 1897, they again mutinied, killed 10 Belgian officers, and captured a 
French priest whom two of their chiefs told, "We have killed the Belgians who called 

us animals and who killed our chiefs and our brothers as we kill goats." The priest 
forestalled his death by claiming he was a man of God, so they let him go. Thus re=- 
volt against their white superiors was part of Force Publique history from its very 
inception. 
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The Force was used to enforce the brutal System of King Leopold; the men were paid a 
wage of about $10 a year, and told they could live off the land. They became a 
scourge with little discipline exercised over them, and they ravaged freely both 
people and the land with little concern shown about such practices on the part of the 
Belgian commanderse So bad did their reputation become, and so onerous were the tasks 
assigned them by the Belgians (remember this was the time when Leopold's System re- 
sulted in the most brutal treatment of Africans for even the smallest or suspected in- 
fraction or failure on the part of Africans to bring in their "quota" of rubber and 
ivory then being mercilessly exploited by the Belgians), that the Italian government 
finally withdrew its permission for Italian officers to serve in the Congo. 


Although this kind of reputation lessened after the Belgian government took control 
from Leopold, the original concept of the Force Publique remained until the mutiny of 
1960. It was essentially an African army made up almost entirely of non-literates who 
were still very poorly paid, and officered exclusively by whites. It was developed as 
a dual purpose force to defend the frontiers and to maintain internal security. Al- 
though it fought well in both world wars, in 1944, the non-commissioned officers and 
troops revolted in Luluabourg and killed a number of Belgian dfficers. However, it 
did not flinch its duty when commanded to act against the nationalist movements in the 
Leopoldville riots and in Stanleyville in 1959. 


The Force Publique suffered from several major weaknesses, among which the following 
were important: (1) The bulk of the men were non-literates, and often drawn from the 
most isolated and underdeveloped parts of the Congo. (2) Treatment in the service was 
brutal at times. Flogging was permissible and was, in fact, administered at a daily 
parade. Offending soldiers were treated exactly like children and had to take their 
punishment in the presence of their comrades. When any weakness, suggestive of lack of 
courage, was exhibited by an offender in the acceptance of punishment, it was expected 
that a senior non-com would take the flogging on his behalf. (3) The Belgian officers 
were too often men of very low caliber who gave the men little attention and were 

_ unsympathetic officials in general. (4) There was no opportunity for the small cadre 
of educated and trained Congolese to become offrers. Although prior to independence 
several attempts had been made to persuade the Belgian Commander=-in-Chief to announce 
plans to Africanize the Force, this never materialized and up until political autonomy 
was achieved the color line was rigidly maintained. 


No one can say precisely just why the soldiers revolted, but among all the tangled 
reasons one has stood out consistently-—the widespread demand for the replacement of 
Belgian officers. Thus it is obvious that there was no real loyalty between the men 
and their leaders, though this should not be surprising in a Jim Crow army. It is 
obvious that the Congolese soldiers had good cause to be dissatisfied. Badly paid, 
worked extremely hard, and without status, they had even been told by ther white 
officers, "Independence is not for you." So they decided, no doubt, to get it for 
themselves. It is against this kind of background that one must evaluate the action of 
the Force Publique who, along with the Police, burst into violence in duly, formed the 
largest sector of the petits colons who had treated the Congolese with greater racist 
contempt than other whites. 


On July 4-5, soldiers in Thysville and Leopoldville disobeyed their Belgian officers, 
menaced them, broke open the armory and helped themselves to ammunition, demanded pro- 
motion and pay increases, and requested the departure of some Belgian officers. They 
told their white officers, "We are the masters now." On July 5, also, soldiers in 
Camp Leopold II voiced grievances and their resentment at Lumumba's announcement that 
he would appoint Belgians to national defense positions. On July 6, both Lumumba and 
Kasavubu tried to reason with the troops and Belgian officers took over again, yet the 
latter failed to pay any attention to ominous signs among the soldiers, such as their 
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failure to report for duty from July 7-10. Lumumba at first showed no sympathy to the 
complaints of the troops, but after realizing the serious tenor of things he agreed to 
remove the Belgian commander of the Force Publique, as well as his staff. But it was 
too late. On July 8, the men erupted in mob violence; the police led it in Matadi, 
while the soldiers were in the van in Sandra. On duly 9, troops revolted in Kongola 
Camp in Katanga, and in several camps in Kasai. Alarmed at reports given by fleeing 
Belgians, the Brussels government decided to send in paratroops from Belgium to pro= 
tect their nationals. On July 11 these European troops arrived from overseas and 
occupied Leopoldville and dispersed over the Congo. 


A final word is in order here to help keep the picture clear. The revolt by the Force 
Publique was comparatively restricted until the coming of the paratroopers from Bel~ 
gium. Their arrival was responsible in large measure for the mutiny taking the violent 
turn that it did. Paratroop behavior was not gentle. One of their first acts was to 
arrest the newly-appointed Congolese Commander of the Force Publique, and in places 
like Matadi,.after evacuating all Europeans, they wantonly destroyed areas of the city. 
Thus their arrival turned out-to be the signal for rebellion by the Force everwhere, 
and it is worth noting, too, that this was the same time that Tshombe picked to pro~ 
claim the independence of Katanga. 


APPENDIX IV 


SOME SUGGESTED RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ACTION 


1. Support the efforts of the Congolese to achieve unity and give aid wherever 
possible to enable them to achieve this goal. 


2. Support in general the activities of the United Nations in the Congo and 
offer to lend whatever assistance Negroes can that will permit the UN to bring its 
work to a successful close there as soon as possible. 4 


3. Do not get involved in the leadership struggle of the Congo but work to get 
Adoula, Tshombe and other leaders to settle their differences so that constructive 
efforts can proceed full::steam to make the Congo a strong and stable national entity. 


4o Urge the' abatement of tribal differences and offer to work with Congolese to 
bring about a resolution of the whole problem of tribalism, which is a divisive and 
destructe force delaying national growth and prosperity. Learning from the kind of 
"tribalism™ that prevails in the United States, in terms of people and organizations, 
techniques and tactics that have been used to overcome it here in part may be trans=- 
ferred to the problem of the Congo, with the Congolese making whatever use of aspects 
developed here that fit their particular situation. 


5. Urge the removal of all vestiges of European influence that are deleterious 
to Congo development, especially in terms of a Congolese viewpoint in this regard. 


6. Work to lessen and urge the removal of the control of Congo life by large 
European-owned business firms. Help the Congolese work out equitable arrangements 
with these firms so that the long-disproportionate returns that have gone to the 
Europeans will be brought into balance and the major share of such profits put back - 
into Congo entities and development. 
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7. Encourage Congolese to get off the "dole." This means help them to find a 
way to.reduce as much as possible their dependence on outside assistance in all its 
various forms. Work to get the richer parts of the Congo share its wealth with the 
less wealthy sections, for such a procedure would be a big step forward towards 
making all Congolese self-dependent and proud of their country as a wholee Further, 
jt would tend to help reduce tendencies towards regionalism which balk efforts to= 


wards national unity. 


8. Take a stand in support of all UNESCO and private organizational aid that 
Congolese feel is beneficial to them, as well as useful and suitable to meeting the 
needs of what Congolese wante 


9. Support the efforts of Congolese and all others to keep the Cold War out of 
-the Congo and urge the former to develop closer ties with other Africans and African 
movements on the continent in the various sectors of life. 


10. Push for the cessation of fighting by all factions in the territory and 
offer mediation assistance if the Congolese feel it to be useful and helpful in 


overcoming existing hostilities. 


11. Work to get all factions in the Congo to face up to the realities of their 
situation, to become aware of how difficult it is, and why it is most necessary that 
they resolve their problems in a mutually satisfactory manner as quickly as possible. 


12. Refrain from any interference in matters of tribalism, other than to offer 
whatever cooperation that is within the capacity of the Negra to facilitate a coming 
together of the leaders and their people in a peaceful, cooperative association to 
work for the good of all the Congo and all of its people. 


13. Insist that in trying to work out a solution to present problems that the 
Congolese have a full and final word in whatever settlement is achieved. 


Uo Provide whatever facilities are at the command of the Negro to help the 
Congolese train and prepare the much-needed qualified personnel to mann all sectors 
of their government, business, and society. 


15. Become more personally friendly with Congolese, both in America and in the 
Congo, and let them know that such assistance as American Negroes can give is rendered 
from a basis of mutual friendship and empathetic understanding and sharing of restric- 
tions that arise from racial discrimination and segregation. Let them know that Ne- 
groes want to work with them in an associated relationship that focuses on "self=help” 
as a theme that anticipates the time when Congolese can assume full and complete re= 
sponsibility for their own destiny and will no longer need external aid. 


16. Encourage Congolese to cooperate with the United Nations where they feel it 
is in their interest to do so, and work with them to discover this interest where 
lack of clarity prevails in Congo-UN relations. 


17. Seek to get all types of institutions to cooperate with the Congo in supply= 
ing whatever aid is within the capacity of each to give to meet needs that are pointed 
out by the Congolese. 


18, Work to eliminate the distinctions and stereotypes about the Congo and its 
people and help to educate and publicize to the American public and the world beyond 
an accurate and objective picture of the Congo situation. 
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19. Urge the United States government, as well as state, city, and local ones, 
too, to give all possible assistance it can to the Congolese, doing so without any 
strings attached. 


20. Encourage Belgium to function in a fair and helpful manner in the efforts 
of the Congolese to regain stability and prosperity. 


21. Strive to get more doctors, dentists, and other professionals, both Negro 
and non=Negro, to contribute their services on a purely voluntary basis in order to - 
‘supplement the work of the UN and its specialized agencies who have been of immense | 
help but are far from being able to satisfy the great demand for such services. 


22. Where useful exchanges of any kind can be arranged, that both America> 
and the Congolese agree upon, these should be instituted, especially on a two-way 
basis wherever possible, since each can learn much from the other. 


23. Experienced as the object of all forms of racial discrimination and 
segregation, Negroes can work to enlarge the horizon of Congolese in this sphere of - 
pce and cooperate with them in learning the means necessary to overcome and 
control ite : 


2ho Work to broaden the outlook of the Congolese masses so as to enable them 
to realize they are a part of a universal world system of people of whom they are the 
equal of any. 


25.0 In order to help improve Congolese welfare and the Congo state, now in dire. 
and precarious need, work to give all possible financial assistance, encouraging both 
individuals and organizations to render such aid within the capacity of their means 
to do so, as a supplement to assistance now given in this area by public sources. 


26. Make known to the Congolese and try to get all others to understand that- 
citizens of the Congo have their own culture and society that must be respected as 
something inherently good in itself for the Congolese; that we must respect the right 
of the Congolese to project’ and develop a way of life that they feel is most suitable 
for the people of the Congo, even though it may differ in varying degrees from what 
we in our cultural patterns and national life consider most judicious and valuable. 
We must always keep before us that Africa is for the Africans in the matter of what 
they want in the way of economic, social, religious, educational, family, and politi~ 
cal forms of existence. 


270 Encourage Congolese to elevate and prepare their people in all categories-= 
men, women, children, all occupation types, etc.==since only in this way can everyone 
sepiadedieens as fully and as best he can will the Congo realize its highest potential 
as a nation. 


28. Get the Congolese to realize they must operate in a world where power is 
controlling; that in their weakened state they possess very little actual power, but 
that their aims and goals can be achieved in other ways without having to give up 
their political freedom and dignity of person. 


Hugh He Smythe 
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SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL ABOUT SOUTH WEST AFRICA 


At the end of the First World War the Allied Powers, prodded by the 
President of the United States, decided to abandon the old custom of re- 
distributing the possessions of the vanquished among the victors. Instead, 
the interests of the populations indigenous to these possessions were made 
the concern of the whole of civilizatidn through the machinery of the new 
League of Nations. Thus, the indigenous peoples became wards of the more 
‘ highly developed nations, to be assisted toward self-government and the 
various advantages of life in the twentieth century. 

To supervise this work, the Mandates Commission of the League of Nations 
was created, and the administration of each of the former colonies was made 
the direct responsibility of one of the Allied powers. Their responsibilities 
were described in the Mandate Agreements as “sacred trusts of civilization," 
and the administering nations acreda te report to the international community 
through a Mandates Commission. In practice this high call has worked out 
remarkably well. Independence has now been achieved or is at hand for all 
but one of the territories encompassed by the original Mandatory Agreements. 

The exception is a former German colony called South West Africa. 
Responsibility for administering "South West" was awarded to Great Britain, 
which in turn delegated the actual governing authority to the Union of South 
Africa, then a part of the British Comaonwealei. 

At the time that the League of Nations was replaced by the United Nations 
after the Second World War, South Africa had become a sovereign state. Of all 
the Mandatory Powers she alone refused to recognize the jurisdiction of the 
U.N. Trusteeship Council as successor to the Mandates Commission. Instead 
. the South African Government announced its intention of incorporating South 
West into the Union, and to this end ten seats were added to the Union 


Parliament in 1949 to be filled by the whites of the Territory. 
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Today the South African Government maintains that its international 
obligations in South West expired with the League, a contention that has 
been rejected repeatedly by the General Assembly and by advisory opinions of: 
the International Court of Justice 2’ In 1953 the United Nations set up a 
special Committee on South West Africa that issues annual reports on 

‘ 
conditions in the Territory. These reports are based on information 
collected from statements by petitioners, who the World Court has ruled may 
submit written or oral evidence, as well as from such sources as parliamen- 
tary debates, codifications of laws, newspaper reports, and official data 
and documents made public by the South African Government. 

South West Africa itself is an area about the size of France and Italy 
combined, but much of the land is desert or extremely arid, and the popula- 
tion averages less than two per square mile. There are in all just over 
half a million people, ten per cent of them white. Of the nonwhites, five 
per cent are people of mixed blood ("Coloureds"); the rest are members of 
various African tribal groups, the largest of which are the Ovambos, Hereros, 
Namas and Damaras. 

The Germans were the first eurosesnes to arrive in any pubepe 
They established an extensive German commmity under an Imperial rule that 
was peculiarly appressive and bloodthirsty toward Africans. A racialism was 
practiced that provided a foretaste of Hitler and Apartheid. Africans were 
molded into a class of laborers in the service of and dependent en whites, 
much ef the best land was taken frem them for white use, and a series of 
aggressive wars -- the most notable of which coneluded with the extermination 


of about eighty per cent of the Hereres -~ kept the non-white population in 


embittered submission. 
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People of German descent still constitute about one-third of the white 
population. Virtually all Europeans and abnut one-half of the Africans live 
in the southern four-fifths of the country, which is called the "Police Zore"; 
to the north are tribal lands that furnish much of the labor force to work the 
extensive mineral deposits that make South West Africa a rich prize despite 
the lack of rainfall and the poor quality of the soil. 

the first request by a South West African to be allowed to present his 
people's case before the U.N. was that of Herero Chief Hosea Kutako in 1946, 

a request that was summarily rejected by the South African Government. 
Accordingly Chief Kutako designated as his spokesman the Rev. Michael Scott, 
"an English missionary who went to South Africa in 1926 for his health, worked 
in a leper colony and became passionately interested in the welfare, political 
and otherwise, of Africans." 2/ 

Rev. Scott brought petitions from three South West African tribes to the 
U.N. in 1947 and has represented them continuously since then. Because the 
South African Government has refused to permit Africans to leave the Terri- 
tory, Father Scott was for some years the only spokesman for South West 
African tribes at the U.N. 

It was his work, more than any other single factor, that kept the case 
alive through the decade of the '50s at the U.N. Recently he has been joined 
there by an increasing number of Africans who have made their way out of 
South West. Among these have been the leaders of African political organiza- 

Hons and representatives of tribal chiefs, including Mr. Jariretundu 
Rosenedied: president of SWANU (South West Africa National Union); Mr. Sam 
“ Natomes president of SWAPO (South West Africa People's Organization); Mr. 
Mburumba Kerina, chairman of SWAUNIO (South West Africa United National 
Independence Organization); Rev. Markus Kooper; Mr. Hans Beukes; Mr. Ismael 


Fortune; Mr. Jacob Kuhangua; Mr. Uatja Kaukuetu; Mr. Charles Kauraisa and 


Mr. Zedekia Ngavirue. 
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In 1961 the Committee on South West Africa, following a trip to Africa on 
which it collected a considerable amount of testimony from persons who had 
recently left South West Africa, issued its strongest report to date. Among | 
other things, "in view of the unfitness of the South African Government 
further to administer the Territory", the Committee recommended "... asa 
matter of great urgency that the General Assembly should undertake a study of 
the ways and means by which to terminate South African administration over ... 
South West Africa and to have that administration assumed ... by the United 
Nations...." 5/ , (Emphasis supplied) 

In approving this report, the General Assembly noted that the South 
African Government had prevented the Committee from entering the Territory, 

seven-member 
and it decided to establish a/Special Committee on South West Africa, one of 
whose objectives would be to achieve a visit to the Territory of South West 
Africa before May 1, 1962. 

The Special Committee, at its first meeting on April 2, 1962, elected 
Mr. Victorio D. Carpio (Philippines) as Chairman and Mr. Salvador fieeinies de 
Alva (Mexico) as Vice Chairman, and authorized the Chairman to enter inte 
informal discussions with the representative of South Africa with a view to 
gaining the cooperation of his government for the projected visit to the 
Territory. 

Finally, apparently as a result of these discussions and of mounting 
criticism and pressure from the outside world, South Africa did invite the 
Chairman and Vice Chairman to visit South and South West Africa as guests of 
the Government, rejecting at the same time the General Assembly resolution 
that the entire seven-member Special Committee achieve such a visit. 

Ambassadors Carpio and de Alva spent nine days in South West, and con-_ 
siderable confusion has arisen about their visit, above all about the authen- 
ticity of a "joint statement" which was issued to the press in Pretoria over 


the names of the U.N. representatives and Prime Minister Verwoerd of South 
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. Africa. On the key issues which are in contention between South Africa and 
the U.N. however, mene does not appear to be any significant disagreement 
between the observations of the Carpio Mission, the substance of the allegations 
of the petitioners, and the annual reports which have been issued by the 
Committee: on South West Africa. These key issues were summarized in 1959 as 
follows: 

"The existence of the racially oppressive policies in South West Africa 
is not, ay the main, even in dispute. Does anyone dispute that no non~European 
ean vote, or that this decitizenizing is racial in origin? Does anyone pretend 
that equal educational or medical facilities -- even if separated -- are 
available to non-Europeans? Will someone tell us that the pass laws are the 
fabrication of some public relations genius trying to discredit the South 
African Government by inventing diabolical rumors about regulations that simply 
do not exist? Or does the government:in power at least seek to offer hope of 

poneenane better to come?" 8/ 

The whole question of South West Africa's legal position is now again 
before the International Court of Justice, brought there this time by Ethiopia 
and Liberia in a contentious proceeding aimed at obtaining a compulsory ruling. 
Meanwhile South West Africa retains its uniqueness as a territory whose status 
is in dispute between the U.N. and a member state. The sharpness of this 
dispute is exacerbated by the continued further extension of South Africa's 
apartheid policies to the Territory, by the contrast with the situation in every 
other mandated area, and by the growing contrast with the situation in other 
parts of Africa which were until recently ruled by colonial powers. For in 
South West the repression seems worse than everl/ and the indigenous population 


seems further than ever from self-rule. 
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II 
Much of the information about conditions in the Republic of South Africa 
which is provided in the paper about that country is applicable to South West 
Africa as well. The following excerpts from reports of the Committee on South 
West Africa and other sources may furnish useful further insights into | 


particular aspects of the situation in South West. 


1. General Racial Conditions 

“... the policy of apartheid ... has been intensified and made more 
systematic in recent years. Under this discriminatory policy, certain in~ 
adequate areas are reserved as the homelands of the indigenous groups. 
Qutside those areas, the country is regarded as belonging to the White popula~ 
tion and the presence of indigenous inhabitants is considered to be temporary 
and as not giving grounds for political or related rights. The entry of 
indigenous inhabitants into the area outside the reserves, in particular into 
urban areas, and their continued residence there, is regulated by a pass 
system. In town, they live in segregated townships and locations and, except 
for a few minor activities in those townships or locations, have no economic 
possibilities other than wage labor "= 

Tees ; Africans | are treated as outcasts, are strangers in their own 
land, segregated not only from the Whites but also from their own fellow men 
of different tribal or ethnic origin, and are confined to Native reserves, 
locations and places of work from which they cannot freely travel or move 
except on individual passes which are usually given only for the purpose of 
seeking employment elsewhere for the benefit of some White master. Most of 
these Native reserves are far apart from one another; they are usually the 
poorest portions of the country, very frequently too constricted and sometimes 
deficient in water or grass to maintain life. And even these Native reserves, 


poor as they are, have to be often further constricted or perhaps closed or 
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moved elsewhere if the expansion of White settlement so demands. There has 
. also been a failure to provide adequate medical, hospital and hygienic assist- 
ance. The social situation is further aggravated by the creation of an atmos- 


9/ 


phere of inter-racial fear and hatred in the Territory ."~ 


2. Politics 

"In the political field only Europeans may vote in the elections for the 
territorial Legislative Assembly which has a wide field of legislative auto- 
nomy {_ from the Government of the Republic of South Africa.j, or for the six 
seats which are provided for the Territory in the South African House of 
Assembly. In the elections to the House of Assembly held towards the end of 
1961 all seats were won by candidates of the Nationalist Party, which uncon- 
ditionally supports apartheid, though the opposition United National South 
West Party which favors a gradual extension of political rights to the non- 
Evropean population is supported by forty per cent of the électenter 

“Apart from Chiefs and Headmen in the reserves and partly elected 
advisory boards in reserves and locations, the African population has no 
representative institutions and has sought its political loyalties first in 
a Chief's Council established by Chief Hosea Kutako, the ninety year old 
' genior Headman of the Hereros and in three modern style political movements, 
‘¢he South West Africa People’s Organization (SWAPO) which works in conjunction 
with Chief Kutako and his Council, the South West Africa National Union (SWANU) 
and the South West Africa United National Independence Organization (SWAUNIO). 
The aspirations of these movements |_are,| for the removal of the existing 
Administration and for UN assistance while independent institutions are being 
set up.... 

"African political movements have had to operate within a framework of 
laws restricting normal political activity which have been intensified during 


1962, and under police surveillance and pressure which includes restrictions 
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on meetings, searches at unusual hours and deportations of unemployed 
j) 


Africans from cities to the reserves" 
3. Economies 

"The White inhabitants or foreign companies own the main economic 
resources, including diamond and base metal mines, fishing concerns, trading 
companies and farms covering the greater part of the fertile land area of 
the Territory. 

"The limited economic opportunities of the African population have not 
been widened during the period under review. On the contrary, Africans have 
been living under increasingly aggravated circumstances as the severe drought 
in the Territory has prevailed for the fourth straight year, and an epidemic 
of foot-and-mouth disease has further reduced their cattle. Government 
assistance has been confined to the provision of emergency food supplies, 
particularly in Ovamboland, for which Africans have been expected to pay the 
greater part of the cost. No provision has been made for relief and rehabi- 
litation loans or grants to African stockfarmers though large sums have been 
loaned or granted to European farmers. 

"Even under normal conditions, the land reserved for African use, which 
is less than half that available to a few thousand White farmers, is becoming 
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increasingly inadequate, particularly in the Police Zone." 


4, Education 

"... The most recent estimates available (those for 1961-2) show expen- 
ditures of R1,513,000 for European education, R258,000 for Coloured educat~ _ 
ion and R477,000 for "Bantu" education although the African population is 
nearly six times as large as the European population. In 1961 the South 
African authorities began to introduce into the Territory the system of Bantu 


education which had already been applied for several years in South Africa 


itself. The main features of this system as compared with the previous one 
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are the diminution or dimination of the role of the missionary societies with 
greater control by the State.... the basic policy of the South African Govern~ 
ment ... is to restrict Africans to a rudimentary system of schooling and 
training designed to confine them to menial occupations in order to keep 

them in a state of subservience to the White minority. It is also the policy 
of the South African Government to deny Africans access to higher education 
thus keeping them from professional activities, from participation in the 
fruits of their resources, and from contact with enlightened ideas which 
would cause them to aspire to better ways of life than their present 
unbearable conditions. 

"This policy was revealed in the contention made by the South African 
authorities when approached by the Chairman and Vice Chairman on the question 
of opportunities for higher education abroad, that ‘South West African 
students would be too young to benefit from such studies or they might he 
exposed to communist influences .*"2/ 

There are of course no facilities for higher education for nonwhites in 
South West, and it is now against government policy to allow Africans from 
the Territory to study even at an African "tribal college" in South Africa. 
Only one non-European has ever been granted permission to accept a scholar- 
ship offered him at a university outside South Africa, and as of 1959 only 
two Africans had ever received undergraduate degrees. In that year -- the 
fortieth year of the Mandate -- there was a grand total of 9,969 Africans in 
all schools in the Police Zone , of whom 8,884 were in mission schools and 
only 367 were above the equivalent of fifth grade. Nct a single African had 
passed beyond fifth grade in the area outside the Police Zone, nor was there 


13a/ 
a nonwhite anywhere in the Territory studying beyond eleventh grade. ~~ 
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5. Labor 

"The African population in the Reserves in the Police Zone is static, 
being less than a quarter of the total African population. The African 
population in urban areas is limited by "influx controlZ A very large 
proportion of the Africans therefore have to live on European farms and 
accept employment there. 

"In the field of labor, Africans are not allowed to form trade unions 
to protect their rights. Africans from the northern Native Reserve outside 
the Police Zone, mainly Ovamboland, are allowed to take up employment else- 
where in the Territory only under a system of contracts, the normal term: of 
which was reduced from eighteen to twelve months during the past year. The 
basic wage under these contracts is 18¢ a day increasing slightly with 
length of service. For the breach of these contracts, employees are liable 


. 14/ 
to penal sanctions....""_ 


6. Medical Services 

"Medical services for Africans in rural areas are little developed, 
being carried out where they exist by missionary societies, whose means even 
when subsidized by the Administration do not usually permit a high standard 
of facilities. There are separate hospitalsfor Europeans and non-Europeans 
in the main urban ietagee | 

Mr. Sherman Bull, a medical student who visited South West in 1959, has 
described hospital arrangements in the Windhoek area: "The natives’ hospital 
consisted of a number ef small, low buildings each of which was in a decrepit 
state. There were 250 beds and three full-time white doctors to care for 
20,000 to 30,000 non-Europeans who inhabit the Windhoek area. These 


doctors also had to care for the outpatients who appeared each day for 


treatment, usually numbering about a hundred. There are no laboratory 


facilities at the hospital on which to base diagnostic and therapeutic 
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procedures. There was only one relatively primitive operating room as far as 
I could determine. 

"The wards were overcrowded and dirty. The sanitation facilities were 
foul, and I can use no nther word but ‘foul.' There was one toilet at the 
sa of each ward, a number of which wards I saw. These toilets were evidently 
clogged, for they were filled to the brim with excreted material. The mental 
patients were crowded into a separate ward, with no one adequately trained 
to care for them. There was an area set aside for the inordinately large 
number of tubercular patients. 

"... at this and many native hospitals the patients find ennditions so 
intolerable that they leave at the earliest opportunity. Several Africans 
told me that a common grievance is the unpalatable nature of the food ... of 
course an the case of persons carrying an infectious disease such as 
tuberculosis, this early leaving of confinement is especially serious, for 
they are likely to contaminate their dwelling and working places as well as 
infect those people with whom they come in contact. 

"The European hospital, on the other hand, was as resplendent as the 
native hospital was shocking. The superintendent with whom I spoke said that 
his only complaint about the new hospital was that it was too much like a 
country club. The patients’ rooms were beautiful, the maximum number of 
patients being four per room. Each bed had a place in which to plug a tele- 
phone. There were a number of well-appointed operating rooms and laborat~ 


ories. The nurses’ quarters were particularly attractive, and included a 


Te 


swimming pool for their after-hours relaxation. 
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NOTES TO PAGES 1 - 11 


l/ the background of the current legal impasse was outlined to the 
Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee of the U.N. in the fall of 1959 by Mr. Mburumba 


Kerina, a petitioner from South West Africa: 


"At the San Francisco Conference, Field Marshal Smuts 
had announced South Africats desire to incorporate South West 
Africa. This request was rejected by the General Assembly of 
1946 on 14 December, with a recommendation that South West 
Africa be placed under the United Nations Trusteeship System. 
... On 23 July 1947 the South African Government notified the 
United Nations that it has decided not to proceed with incor- 
poration, but ... decided to grant European representation of 
South West Africa in the Parliament of South Africa on the 
basis that South West Africa is not a Trust Territory and that 
the Mandate has ceased to exist with the dissolution of the 
League of Nations. 


t... on 6 December 1949, the General Assembly requested 
an advisory opinion from the International Court of Justice 
on the present status of South West Africa. The Court 
unanimously, on 11 July 1950, agreed that South West Africa 
was still to be considered a territory under the Mandate of 
17 December 1920; that the Union Government was under an 
obligation to accept the Compulsory Jurisdiction of the Court; 
that it had an international administrative obligation to 
promote the material and moral well-being and social progress 

of the inhabitants and to submit to the control and super. 
vision by the League of Nations; that the League had presupposed 
its functions would be taken by the United Nations; that the 
necessity for international supervision continued to exist, 
despite the dissolution of the League of Nations; that the 
provisions of Chapter XII of the Charter applies; and that, 
while the South African Government was under no legal 
obligation to place South West Africa under international 
trusteeship, the Union Government acting alone could not 

modify the international status of South West Africa, but 
required the consent of the United Nations. The Court con- 
sidered that the Mandate for South West Africa had not lansed 
because the League of Nations had ceased to exist, ... that 

the authority exercised by the Union Government was base on 
the Mandate, and if the Mandate had lapsed, so had the authority 
of the Union Government to administer South West Africa. To 
retain rights derived from the Mandate and to repudiate the 
obligations could not be justified. The terms of the 

Mandate involved no cession of territory or transfer of 
sovereignty to the Union of South Africa. 


"In December 1950, the South African Government maintained 
that the advisory opinion of the Court did not constitute a 
judgment binding on the parties concerned, and stated bluntly 
that it would ignore the Court's opinion. 
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t... On 28 November 1953 the General Assembly established 
‘the Committee on South West Africa to examine information, 
reports, documents and petitions from South West Africa. 


"2, The Committee on South West Africa submitted two 
resolutions to the International Court of Justice for advisory 
opinions.... The second resolution asked whether it was 
consistent with the advisory opinion of the Court of 11 July 
1950 for the Committee to grant oral hearing to petitioners. 
This was confirmed as consistent by the Court in June 1956 
and authorized by a General Assembly resolution of 23 January 


1957...." 


2/ The terms "European" and "white" are used interchangeably in southern 
Africa, and are so used in this paper, as are the terms "non-European" and 


"nonwhite", 


3/ The first recorded landing by Europeans in what is now South West 
Afvica occurred in 1488, when Bartholomew Diaz planted a cross on the coast 
near the 26th parallel. The Portuguese were searching, of course, for a 
passage to India, and when that was discovered a few years later (1497), 
European interest in the African coast waned, and for the next three 
centuries most European references to it are connected either with victuall~ 


ing stations or shipwrecks. 


4/: John Gunther, Inside Africa (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955), p.564. 


5/ Official Records of the General Assembly, Sixteenth Session, Supplement 
No, 12A (A/4926), para. 162. 


&/ Testimony of petitioner before 907th meeting of Fourth Committee, 
13 October 1959. 


7/ “The brief period of open political activity which occurred in South 
West Africa during the visit of the UN Committee on South West Africa 
to the territory this May has come to an end.... Reports reaching Cape 
Town during the past week indicate the South West Administration is 


beginning to clamp down again on freedom leaders." 
Contact (Cape Town), July 26, 1962 


"A number of South West African nationalists who testified before the 

visiting UN mission have been arrested. These have included SWAPO 

and SWANU leaders from Windhoek, Walvis Bay, Luderitz and Keetmanshoop." 
Africa Today (New York), September, 1962 


There is no sign of a waning of non-political brutality. The testimony 
of Mrs. Emil Appolus, a staff nurse in the non-European hospital in 
Keetsmanshoop before she fled the country, is not untypical of a great deal 
of evidence which has been collected on this point: 


"... a boy of about 11 years was brought in hospital one day.... 

He was spitting blood and the déctor diagnosed him as suffering 

from C.C.F. and ordered complete bed-rest. He was in hospital for 

10 days when one day there was screaming and scuffing from the ward 

... L rushed there only to find two young Boers hitting and dragging 
him. Their father was outside in the van. When they saw me they said, 





es | eh 


"Yes, Nanny, this kaffir thinks he i 
. : is clever. He is lyi 
pretending to be sick, but we know that he is only lay here 


"I lost my temper and started hitti i 
5 2 ‘ ing them with shoe. 
boy oa Ae — swearing in Agrikeans . He ea 
Ty ospital pyjamas and all threw him i 
The boy juiped off pleadin i i reid Gate Ga 
i g with me to help him. I held on i 

eb ida to be beaten up by the Boers. They drove off Sti oueons 

immediately came back with the superintendent... a: ee 


"I threatened to resign and tell 
'I t z the world what i i 
inside that hospital, and he told the Boer to oo Kena a ee 


8/ Official Records of th 
ment Nee eth SEI) paie ee Assembly, Seventeenth Session, Supple~ 
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2. Official Records of the G . 
No. 12A {A/4926), para. igo Assembly, Sixteenth Session, Supplement 


10/ Some eminent Europeans have recent 
L n pean 2 ly gone so far as to 
10 spea 
ae -bgrrnt oaa possibility of a United Nations dabeiveanin: aig darned 
aaa ee papcetige South West Party astounded the country when he 
abberltesc ya tele vip abroad with baleful prophecies about the future of 
ae arpamas in South West if drastic changes were not made forth- 
lished a panphlet which sets forth nes canal io eer, Soldblatt, has pub- 
L conclusion that: ",., i 
oe ee a continuing to enjoy his present Beene al 
Petwoe See ae oO responsibility with the Africans. No, the choice is 
= creccuee 3 Poneeaty through orderly development, and being swept 
aed ce eee ee and uncontrolled African forces, who will be ri 
Gti ae eral treatment to those who refuse to extend that— 
bergen rican. And it is precisely through the United Neti 
necessary controlled development can take place," eats 





ll/ Official Records of the G 
il eneral A i } 
ment No. 12 (A/5212), paras. 64, 65 and eo seventecnts Session, Supple- 





i2/ Ibid., paras. 67, 68 and 69. 
The South African rand is equivalent to approximately U.S. $1.40 


13/ Official Records of the Ge 
ne : 
ment No, 12 (A/5212) , paras 75 ones Assembl » Seventeenth Session, Supple- 
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a/ Allard K. Lowenstein, Brutal Mandate (New York: Macmillan, 1962), p.118 
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16/ Testimony of petiti P 
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1. Introductory Remarks 
This background paper has been prepared upon the assumption that the conven- 


ing of a conference such 4s this one presupposes the existence of the belief that 
Negro Americans have, or should have * some sort of special interest in, or positive 
relation to, the people of Africa. This is not a belief which a11 Americans or 
Negro Americans or Africans share. Opviously, no one can deny the genetic relation- 
snip between most American Negroes and some remote African ancestors. It is 
written indelibly in their hair, lips and skin (despite strenuous efforts to 
eliminate or modify these evidences of African origin by some who are ashamed of 
them). But there are those who ask, as Countee Cullen did, “What is Africa to me?" 
and answer with a resounding, "Nothing." There are Africans, too, who ask, "What 


are they to me?" and answer in the same fashion. We need “hard data" on the pro- 


portions of Africans and American Negroes who feel this way. To date, none of our 
"\ fricanists" have designed any research projects on this problem. Someone should. 


But even those Africans and persons-of-African-descent’ who are indifferent 
or hostile to the fact of their physical similarities cannot avoid the consequences 
of their common Negroidness. Negro aiyeical traits or the areadmpticn of African 
ancestry expose each and everyone of them to the disabilities which are associated 
with "being Negro" - the derogatory stereotypes and epithets, the pernicious anti- 
Negro propaganda, and the discrimination and prejudice which hoo years of the 
slave trade and a century of colonial imperialism and American racism have spawned 
_ and spread. The African diplomat who is refused service in a Southern restaurant 
is linked by Fate to the American Negro tourists who were beaten in Rome in repri- 
sal for the murder of Italian U.N. airmen slain by Congolese soldiers. Africans 
lmow that Meredith in Oxford, Mississippi is battling against the same forces which 
caused the Ghana High Commissioner to be assaulted by "Keep Britain White" hoodlums 
on the streets of London. The African student refused a dance by a Russian girl | 
in Moscow, or those ridiculed in the streets of India for their kinky hair, ee 


plood brothers to those Negro Americans who are barred from certain fraternities 


and sororities on American Campuses. 
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There is a backlog of unfinished business in the fight for the rights and 





dignity of Africans and peoples of African descent everywhere. It is that 
common struggle for equality---not sentimental Pan Africanism---which binds 


Africans and Afro-Americans together whether they wish to be so bound or not. 


The involuntary tie can be transformed into a creative one for those who wish to 
wake it so. | 

At the leadership level (using that term in its very broadest sense) there 
has always been a small but significant group of individuals on both sides of 
the Atlantic who have made a "positive" identification with their counterparts 
on the other side.t Sometime the identification has been based upon a bizarre 
Utopianism such as that which gripped the followers of Marcus Garvey, or which 
made some of the believers in the Congolese Prophet Simon Kimbagu look at the 
skies for airplanes manned by Negro Americans which they believed would drop arms 
to them to destroy the Belgians. Sometimes it has been a warm sentimental hope 
dashed by Reality, as in the case of some contemporary African leaders who thought 
American Negroes in their thousands would have come, by now, as school teachers, 
technicians, and nurses and doctors to assist in building up the new African 
states. And occasionally, too, the dashed hopes involve the "cold shoulder" 


given to Negro Americans operating as international civil servants or State 


Department officials by militant African nationalists who are suspicious of them 


generally, or hostile toward them when an event like the Congo crisis precipitates 
an ideological clash. Then, too, there have been magnificient but abortive 
gestures such as that of the newly independent African state which instructed 
its first purchasing mission to America to "spend as much of our money as you 
can with our black brothers to strengthen their businesses over there." They 
found nothing to buy except cosmetics! 

But there has been also a more realistic type of "identification" which has 
involved the cooperation of Negro American and African churchmen, artists, and 


scholars; an occasional joint business enterprise; hundreds of individual friend- 
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ships, and an increasing number of inter-marriages. Always, too, there have 
been those, on both sides, who, in their quiet way, often without any first hand 
contact, or personal relations, have consistently tried to correct stereotypes 
and change the derogatory images which Americans often have of Africans and which 
Africars sometimes have of American Negroes. This conference reflects the realis- 
tic "African interest" - a meeting of responsible American Negro leaders to 
consider the problem of how 16,000,000 people of African descent in the U.S.A. 
and 200,000,000 Africans - most of them now living in independent sovereign 
states - can coordinate their efforts to finish the unfinished business referred 
to above. We look forward to a similar conference some day of African leaders 
to discuss their relations with New World Negroes » followed by a joint conference. 

Negro Americans who have an “African interest" are a part of a wider 
American tradition which involves a healthy concern for "ancestral homelands" - 
a tradition that includes Irish Americans, Jewish-Americans, Polish Americans, 
etc. We are meeting in an epoch, too, during which our national government 
assumes that this special interest exists among Negroes and feels that it co- 
incides with the national interest. Upon several occasions, when entertaining 
African heads of state, our President or Secretary of State have referred to the 
Negro Americans as a "link" with Africa, the land of their aucescords 

This paper confines itself toa very small segment of the problem of the 
relationship of Negro Americans to Africa, namely: 

The problem of how Negroes with an "African interest" (and the number 

of such persons is constantly increasing) can find an adequate oppor- 

tunity to express that interest constructively and effectively during 

a period when relations between Africa and the United States are domi- 


nated by large bureaucratic "power-structures. 


There are two groups of such power-structures which are relevant to a discussion 
of this problem: 


1. The governments of the independent African states 


2. Power-structures which exist in the United States of America, and 





which comprise 
Be foreign mission boards of various denominations 
b. specialized agencies devoted to African-American relations 
Ce African Studies Programs at the major universities 
d. firms doing business in Africa 
e. various philanthropic foundations 
f. various government agencies 
We shall deal very briefly with the governments of independent African 
states at the end of this paper, considering questions such as the following:.. 
(a) To what extent are the independent African states interested in fostering 
increased contacts with Negroes in America? (>) How can Negro Americans be of 
some assistance in aiding independent African states to cope with problems of 
development? (c) To what extent can independent states of Africa strengthen the 
Negro American in his fight for equality of opportunity and status in the U.S.? . 
(a) How can the Negro Americans with a desire to be of assistance to Africa be 
recruited, "processed", and placed? (e) What should the role of the independént 
states be in facilitating such operations? 
In dealing with the power-structure which exists in America, questions such 
as the following are relevant in considering each of the six types of such 


structures mentioned above: 


1. ARE NEGROES ADEQUATELY REPRESENTED AT THE DECISION-MAKING LEVEL IN THESE 
STRUCTURES ? 


2. ARE NEGROES INTEGRATED INTO THE TOP STAFF OF SUCH AGENCIES? 

3. ARE NEGROES USED ADEQUATELY IN THE OVERSEAS OPERATIONS OF THESE AGENCIES? 

y, DO NEGRO INSTITUTIONS GET AN EQUITABLE SHARE OF THE FUNDS EXPENDED AND 
GRANTED? 

5. DO NEGRO INDIVIDUALS GET AN EQUITABLE SHARE OF THE RESEARCH AND FELLOWSHIP 
FUNDS ? , 
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. IS AN ACTIVE EFFORT MADE TO ACQUAINT NEGROES WITH AVAILABLE OPPORTUNITIES? 
We shall first discuss the nature of "the African interest" among American Negroes, 


and then examine the "power-structures." 
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2, The Tradition of an "African Interest" Among Negro Americans 


There is nothing new about the interest of Negro Americans in Africa and 
its peoples. Many participants in this conference, as children, regularly put 
their pennies in the mission collection at church and listened to occasional 
sermons which held out the hope that "Princes shall come out of Egypt and Ethiopia 
shall stretch forth her hand unto God." In their youth they saw or heard of 
Marcus Garvey and his Black Star Line, and later, as adults, read Dr. Dubois' 
eloquent Fan African pleadings in the Crisis. Carter Woodson's Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History acquainted them with Ghana, Mali, and 
Soughay decades before the African masses heard of their own past glories from 
the lips of the present generation of leaders. I daresay, too, that there are 
many conferees who befriended African students with hospitality, encouragement, 
‘and/or money long before the independent African states were in a position to 
provide scholarships and before the students’ current American benefactors began 
to display the now highly organized interest in them. Some of us, no doubt, 
have made close personal friends among the African people, and a few - a very 
few - have relations with known kinsmen. Our own activities and experiences 
have been a part of an old tradition among Negro Americans, a tradition we should 
priefly review. It should give no cause for smugness, but should contribute to 
a@ re-evaluation of our role. 3° 

The period 1951-1961 marks the emergence of a large number of new African 
nations and the forwation of the American power-structure oriented toward Africa. 
But, for a hundred years before either of these developments took place, the 
peoples of African descent living in America were making a modest, but highly 
significant, contribution to African social welfare and political development in 
the following ways: . 


a, NEGRO CHURCHES AND INDIVIDUAIS PIONEERED IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE IN AFRICA, WHICH INCLUDED THE FOLLOWING ACTIVITIES 3 


the introduction of Judaeo-Christian concepts and values 
into the African cultural pool by people who rejected 
completely the psuedo-theology which spoke of black 
people as bearing "the curse of Cain" or being the “cursed 
children of Ham--hewers of wood and drawers of water” 


the opening of numerous schools in which Africans were, 


for the first time, taught by people with skin color, 
hair and features like their own 


the selection of capable Africans for college and pro- 
fessional training in America, and the provision of 
scholarships and work opportunities for them 


the occasional provision of aed ce services and medical 
training 


the indirect stimulation of militant protest 

the occasional stimulation of business enterprize 
AFRO-AMERICAN SCHOIARS AND FUBLICISTS PIONEERED IN, AND CARRIED ON, A 
VIGOROUS FIGHT AGAINST A TENDENCY TO CATEGORIZE AFRICANS AND PEOPLES 
OF AFRICAN DESCENT AS "SUB-HUMAN" OR BIOLOGICALLY INFERIOR---AND THIS - 
DURING A PERIOD WHEN SYCH THEORIES WERE OFTEN HEID BY "THE BEST MINDS” 
IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


AFRO-AMERICANS PIONEERED IN OPENING UP, IN AMERICA, THE FIELD NOW 
REFERRED TO AS "AFRICAN STUDIES".? 


AFRO-AMERICANS, ALONG WITH AFRO-WEST INDIANS, IAID THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
THE PAN AFRICAN MOVEMENT. 


Despite this "traditional interest", the fact remains that the dimensions 
of Negro involvement in African affairs today are very unimpressive. The number 


of American Negro missionaries and schools and hospitals in Africa--or mission 


sponsored teachers--is pitifully small for a group which expends as much money 


and energy as Negroes do upon religion and which claims nearly 8,000,000 Baptists 


and Methodists. Despite the fact that Fisk started an African studies program 
in the late 30's and Lincoln made a valiant attempt to organize one in the early 
50's, and Howard has a small program in being today, no Negro institution has 

a major "“topflight" African studies program. There are less than a dozen compet- 
ent "Africanist" scholars and not a half dozen internationally lmown outstanding 
students of African affairs. There is only one organization among American 


Negroes devoted to cultural contacts with Africa and the education of the American 
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public to appreciate African culture (American Society for African Culture.) 
Its membership is not large. Very few Negroes belong to, or support finencially, 


the one interracial organization devoted to packing up Africans in their struggle 


for liberation--the American Committee on Africa. Throughout the Negro community . 


there is a hangover of antiquated and negative attitudes toward Africa and there 
has been no concerted drive through church, schools and voluntary associations to 
correct outmoded stereotypes and reduce prejudices, or to give the Negro a bal- 
anced picture of The New Africa. Although Negroes are involved in the Peace Corps 
up to their proportion in the population, one would expect a higher proportion 
than that expected by chance in projects oriented toward Africa. There is still, 
too,a remnant of old patronizing attitudes toward Africa within our churches. ! 

There is, of course, &@ growing interest in making small scale investments 
in Africa in the hope of a quick profit; and in securing government posts dealing 
with African affairs. There is, however, very little interest in the development 
of "African socialism" to meet the needs of the African people, or in organizing 
the recruitment of badly needed teachers and technicians. 

The Negro in America has to face the delicate problem of deciding how much 
of his involvement (if any) should be through all-Negro organizations operating 
in the Pan African idiom, and how much through inter-racial organizations and 
governmental structures. It is, in fact, a crucial problem. Involvement through 
non-racial organizations raises. the whole problem of the Negro's position in the 


American power structure, as weli as the use of Negro institutions to generate 


interest and enthusiasm in Africa. 


3. The American Power-Structure in African Affairs 
Obviously the United States Government is the most powerful and influential 
agency in the country which deals with African affairs. Another background paper 
s devoted to this aspect of the American power-structure. In this paper, we 


are only concerned with the participation of. the Negro in the activities and 
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financial operations of certain secular, non-governmental organizations which 
dispense funds, provide training and employment, carry. out research and shape 
attitudes and opinions about Africa. We are concerned with the question "To 
what extent do Negroes find an opportunity to participate fully and freely in 
the total process?" This paper does not seek to provide answers, but only to. 
raise pertinent questions. 

The relevant power-structure is a group of interrelated organizations among 
which the most important are a group of foundations which accept applications oR 
funds and which make decisions as to which persons and institutions shall get 
them. The dominant foundations in the African area are the Ford Foundation, the 
Rockefeller Fund, and the Carnegie Fund. The major stimulus to scholarly work 
in the field of African studies during the past decade has come from the Ford 
Foundation. It also sponsors research and development in Africa. 

Closely connected with the Foundation complex is a group of organizations 
which select scholars to do research and saaestitions which will receive grants. 
Some of these depend upon the foundations for their funds. Among the more import- 
ant .of these organizations are the Social Science Research Council and the American 
Council of Learned Societies. 

Since 1950, one multi-purpose major organization has come into being to aid 
students to recruit teachers for Africa and to educate the American public--- 

The African-American Institute.° Another, A.S.P.A., has arisen to coordinate 

the efforts of a number of organizations and colleges interested in aiding 
students who are studying in America. The Institute of International Education 
devotes a part of its program, also, to African student aid and to devising 
itineraries and giving hospitality to visiting African dignitaries. These organ- 
izations secure some foundation support. Among the private organizations of this 
type, one is controlled by Negroes and is affiliated to the Society for African 
Culture in Paris (A M.S.A.C.), It does not, however, secure the bulk of its 


funds from Negro sources. E 
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There are about fifteen important programmes of African studies operating 
on American campuses about half of which receive substantial foundation support. 
Only one of these is at an Negro institution « Howard. 

Of over 100 persons listed as Fellows and members of the African Studies 
Association less than a dozen are Negroes. Within this group are about a half 
dozen individuals with a national or international reputation as “experts” in 
some aspect of African studies. 

One of the most significant developments of the past decade has been the 
signing of contracts with American universities to carry out programs of 
technical assistance in Africa, teacher training and placement, and research 
on African problems. Millions of dollars have gone into this activity. Negro 
institutions have received only a microscopic share of these funds. Although 
the funds come from government agencies they tend to go to institutions which 
have been previously favored by the foundations; usually institutions which have 
bad the money to attract and retain some African specialists who thus form a 
nucleus around which a large program grows. Negro institutions are caught in a 
vicious circle. They don't get the money because they are "wnderdeveloped. ” 
They remain "underdeveloped." because they can't get the money. As one well-known 

. Negro student of African affairs in 4 memorandum to the author of this. paper 
phrased it: 
"Since no 'Negro' university has the stature of the best white 
universities, foundations are more likely to support the latter. 

The salaries and teaching loads at these universities permit 

their men to do more research writing and engage in more field 

trips than do tour’ universities. ‘Qur’ Africanists are often 

older than the maximum age-limit for foundation grants..... 


Another younger Africanist put his finger on the key to the problem viewed in 


historical perspective when he wrote: 


"As these new areas have opened up, the whites moved in and "took. 
over," since they have the money, the connections, the backing of 
government, the finer institutions 3 and a monopoly on more qualified 
personnel previously trained...<." 
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This Conference might well consider the desirability of trying to urge the 
development of at least one center in African Affairs based upon a Negro 
institution in the Deep South, but with a mixed staff and open to people of all 
races, where an African studies program would be combined with a program of | 
training teachers and technicians for service in Africa (and from Africa), and - 
for developing administrative personnel for overseas projects. I specify the 


Deep South because there is no major African studies program anywhere in that 
area and one is needed. 

Prior to 1952, it was exceedingly difficult for individual Negroes to 
secure training in the field of African studies--particularly to secure field ; 
research in Africa itself. The reasons for this were complex but did involve 
some feeling on the part of some of the most influential power wielders that 
neither American Negroes or Africans could be "objective" when studying Africa 
or African affairs. All of this was changed when the Ford Foundation entered 
the field with its Area Training Fellowships. A strong group of young Negro © 
scholars has emerged. 

From the outset, Negroes were represented on the Ford screening committee 
which considered applications. The importance of having some Negro peesuenea. 
tion on such boards has been stressed by one young Africanist who wrote in a 
recent Een ror 

“When Negroes are not a part of the award-granting complex, naturally 

one can say that "race™ is operating against them when it comes time 

to make decisions as to who will receive funds and who will not; 

this means Negroes do not have a spokesman on the committee to in- 

hibit any prejudice that might be operating or to speak up forcefully 

when a good applicant is up for reviey. "10 
Some apprehension has been expressed over the fact that the Ford training pro- 
gram has now been turned over to the Social Science Research Council which is 


said to have never used Negro personnel on its various reviewing and screening 


committees. 
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It is generally felt among the younger Negro scholars that the finding of 
funds and opportunities for competent applicants to secure training is not 4 
major problem today. One of them expressed the consensus when he said: 

“There is some---but not very much---difficulty with the white 

power holders at the level of foundation grants to Negroes, but 

this is a minor problem, and I am convinced that it will change 

in time. As our young people become as keen as their white 

counterparts. I have little doubt that if the foundations con- 

tinue to be affluent as they are Negroes will get something near 

their rightful share....." 

There was a general feeling, too, that Negro colleges and high schools now need 
to do a more effective job of interesting young people in African studies so 
that a stream of applications from good students will be fed into the files of 
the decision makers. 

Although there is a feeling that it is not too difficult to get initial 
training today, there is no such unanimity of opinion about the chances for our 
growing up of young scholars to get good jobs and to keep up with their white 
counterparts. One of the younger scholars stated: 

“The racist-structured social system has never--or only recently 

at best--provided the Negro social scientist, historian, humanities 

student, etc. the opportunity to work in these institutions where 

he can develop into a first class member of his field. Fortunately 

there is a slow but definite break in this situation, with the 

present generation of Negro graduate students having a fairly good 

opportunity to escape the intellectual and academic deserts of 

Negro southern institutions and to enter the major white or in- 

tegrated institutions of the North Midwest and West." 

His observation makes it even more imperative that some of the southern insti- 
tutions be transformed from "intellectual deserts" so that they can secure and 
retain some of the good scholars, black and white in the field of African studies. 


They can only do this with massive foundation support. 


One well-trained Negro Africanist stated: 


"Negroes simply have to face the fact that as yet their opportunities 
in academic institutions specializing in African studies are quite 
limited....even in schools where special programs operate---MIT, 
Northwestern, Boston and a few others, including Harvard---no Negroes 
serve as full time appointees on the academic teaching and research 
stare. "U4 





Another stated: 

"Unless Negro scholars obtain jobs at white schools they do not 

have the prestige which would normally bring them grants to en- 

hance their scholarship." 

One person formulated the problem of the Negro Africanist this way: 

"Ty is difficult to get the money for the large scale cooperative 

projects. Those who get it have the ears of the foundations that 

give for African studies. No Negroes are in close relationship 

with anybody at the top in the foundations. Hence their access 

to funds is nil....." 
There is a general feeling among those who have worked closely with the founda- 
tions that a "Job Ceiling" exists and that they do not ever penetrate "the inner 
circles" where the really crucial decisions are made. {This is perhaps true of 
some of the special Africa-oriented private organizations, too.) One Africanist 
points out, with some heat, that 

"To my knowledge, to this day, not a single topflight foundation 

has hired a Negro in a full-time upper staff level staff position 

even though applications to them for such positions were placed 

by a few qualified Negroes long before many of the persons they 

have (many of whom had no special background for African work) 

were brought into their present positions." 
Such a situation is undoubtedly related to the fact that the major foundations 
have not incorporated Negroes upon their boards .12 The same person felt that 
this was just a special instance of a general American pattern: 

" ...%his is characteristic of almost every segment of American 

life since Negroes asi: yet do not sit in policy making positions 

or wield any power where it really counts in our society except 

on small local levels of society." 
Perhaps the field of African affairs is a most logical place to begin the break- 
through. One wonders have the wielders of power ever stopped to think how the 
situation must look to Africans who are being told that American life is becoming 
"integrated" when they see that those who make the decisions as to the grants 
they, as Africans, get from foundations are all white. The need for integration 


at top foundation levels is imperative--not only to allay suspicions of Negroes 


that there is likely to be discrimination against Negroes without such representa- 
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tion, but also because absence of Negroes in such spots does not present a very 
pleasant American image to Africans. They should do it also because it is 
simply "right". Government has begun the breakthrough at the top. The time has 
come for foundations to do so, too. 

No discussion of the foumdation picture would be complete without some 
reference to the Phelps-Stokes Fund. There was a time when this was the only 
organization with heavy commitments to African development and welfare. It 
eventually came to have Negroes in the top posts. But it has almost been made 
to assume the role (and with inadequate funds at that) of "the cullud section" 
of The Foundation World. There are individuals at the top of that Fund who 
should, long ago, have been integrated into the general stream of policy-makers, 
advisers and staff associates in the major foundations. 

It is significant that there are two organizations which are not in the 
power-complex which do give an opportunity for Negroes to express fully, at all 
levels, certain aspects of their interest in Africa. One of these is an inter- 
racial action organization---a co-sponsor of this conference, The American 
Committee on Africa. It deserves the full support of every participation in 
this conference. The other is a quite different type of organization--one which 
institutionalizes the historic Pan African sentiments of Negroes in the Old World 
and the New--The American Society for African Culture. The first organization 
is a guarantee against racial exclusives. Participation in the latter one is 
an affirmation for those who feel strongly about the fact that there are still 
special Negro problems and that Afro-Americans have not forgotten their roots. 
But participation in these two organizations should not obscure the necessity 
for integration of Negroes into the real power-centers of American society. 

I daresay that our preoccupation with the position of the Negro in the 
American power-structure oriented toward Africa is likely to be misunderstood 


by our African brothers, except insofar as they can interpret it as a part of 
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the common fight against discrimination and for equality. This conference was 
not called to seek wider opportunity for American Negroes. Such preoccupations 
are completely unjustified at this conference unless they are always kept sub- 
ordinate to the major goal of African-American relations, namely, to assist 


their own potential eccording to their own desires. With this in mind, we ‘iow 


turn to the African power structure. 


h, The New African Power-Structure 

Prior to 1957, there were only seven independent African states in exist- 
ence. In one of these, the Union of South Africa, the African people had no 
effective power. It was here, however, that Afro-American influence had its 
greatest impact---through the African Methodist Episcopal Church and because of 
the symbolic role which American Negro progress had for literate and semi-liter- 
ate Africans. Among the independent states, American Negroes were most intimate- 
ly associated with Liberia, but their connection with a ruling elite there 
which often did not have the confidence of the African masses made their influ- 
ence a limited one ; and sometimes excited hostility among tribal peoples. 73 
But this was offset by the effective educational work which American Negro 
Baptists were carrying out in the area, and by the presence of a hospital 
which they sponsored in Monrovia as well as by the presence of Negroes on the 
faculty of the Booker Washington Institute and Negro technicians working under 
the "Point Four" program. In Ethiopia, isolated individuals were regarded with. 
warmth and affection by those limited circles who knew about them or had contact 
with them; but there was no impact of Negro organizations except through one 
small sectarian group. 1+ The other states were Libya, Sudan, Egypt, and - | 
Morocco, neither of which had any historic connections with Negro Americans but 


which became acauainted with a few of them in the role of government officials 


during the post-war years. 
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In the years prior to 1957, Negro Americans had an impact upon the areas 
under colonial rule which should be better kmown. In Kenya and Nyasaland, 
American Negro devewinattens had some influence upon the political as well as 
the life of the people; in the Gold Coast, Dr. Aggrey's name was associated with 
the A.M.E.Z. church and it was widely mown throughout Africa that he had attend- 
ed a Negro college, Livingstone. The coming of Azikiwe to Storer and Lincoln 
in the late Twenties set many a young West African dreaming as an older group 
from Wilberforce and Livingstone had done in the past. But the influence of 
Negro Americans on an Africa under colonial rule was bound to be minimal.?? 

During the Second World War and immediately thereafter, the rising genera- 
tion of nationalist leaders sought some assistance from the Negro community in 
the United States and received it---from them as well as from white liberals. 

One need only mention the African Academy of Arts and Research and its affiliated 
organizations the Council on African Affairs; the role of the NAACP in aiding 
petitioners to the United Nations; and hospitality extended to Somali and Ewe 
delegations. In West Africa, particularly, there were numerous leaders who felt 
a "tie" with Negro Americans. In the 50's, East African leaders began to develop 


such "ties", too, and they are relatively strong today. 


During the five years between 1957 and 1961, a new "power structure" emerged 
in West and Central Africa. Over 25 independent, sovereign, states came into 
being. The old informal relations were gone where they had once existed. New 
leaders knew nothing of American Negroes. The agitators of the past were now 
responsible ministers and heads of governments disposing of large sums of money 
and negotiating for grants and loans. They came to New York, now, as delegates 
to the U.N. not as impecunious students or nationalist “agitators.” They need 
the kind of assistance Negroes are seldom able to give. As roles change, rela- 
tions change. This is inevitable. 
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However, two of the outstanding leaders among the free states of British 
West Africa had close friends in America and some pleasant memories of their 
contacts with the Negro community. It was only natural that they would think 
in terms of the aid which American Negroes could give them in building new 
nations, and which they, in turn, could give to American Negroes in their 
struggle for equality. Nkrumah, in his speeches as well as in his autobiography, 
has emphasized the hope of seeing Negro Americans participate in the building 
up of the New Africa. There has been no systematic organized response to these 
overtures although individuals have found their way out to Ghana, and the 
Ghanaian government has provided an opportunity for Dr. Dubois to work on his 
long-standing dream-an Encylopedia Africana. It has been obvious, too, in the 
building up of the University of Nigeria at Nsukka that Dr. Azikiwe has en- 
couraged the involvement of American Negroes, and his proffered support for 
the researches of Dr. Hansberry is well known. Individual Negroes from the 
U.S.A. have also worked directly for the Nigeria government and at least one 
has a post at the University College in Ibadan. It is an open secret that the 
Nigerian government has expressed a wish for a healthy Negro-American represen- 
tation in the Peace Corps. There is some evidence, too, that the Western 
Region of Nigeria has expressed a desire for greater participation of Negro 
Americans in its educational program and even in its civil service. Leaders 
in Kenya and Northern Rhodesia wish closer relations with Negro Americans. As 
far as the French speaking terriroties are concerned, barriers of language and 
culture make participation more difficult, but willingness to receive qualified 
Negroes has been manifested. . 

Recruitment of personnel for the new states is a highly organized and 
bureaucratized procedure. It has been traditional to advertise posts in 


British publications. Most Negro Americans know nothing about the opportunities 


or how to apply for them. Representatives of African nations and Negro leaders 
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will have to work together - deliberately and systematically - to overcome this 
difficulty if they wish to expand participation. From the African side, re- 
cruiting agencies and governments will have to advertise posts in American 


16 From the 


Negro magazines and newspapers as they now do in England and Europe. 
American side, Negro organizations will have to use lectures and audio-visual 
aids to educate American Negroes as to availability of posts, salaries, living 
conditions, etc. 

Negroes have neither the big capital which Africa needs nor the ultimate 
decision-making power in America when loans and grants are made. What they do 
have, however, is some reservoirs of badly needed middle-level technical, 
managerial, and teaching skills. America has not been able to meet current 
African requests for people with such skills. These demands will increase as 
British East Africa and Central Africa become organized into independent states. 


it should not seem unrealistic to envision 50,000 American Negroes out of a 


population of 16,000,000 being recruited over the next five years to spend from 


two to five years in Africa as teachers in secondary schools, middle Schools, and 


trade schools, as nurses, draftsmen, surveyors, mechanics, etc. 

The international structuring of power and the protocol situation are 
. Such, however, that it is awkward for representatives of African states to 
specify: ‘We'd like Afro-Americans for such and such tasks" even when they do.t! 
It it up to American Negro leaders, if they wish to make this kind of contribu- 
tion to African development to take the initiative, either by devising machinery 
to recruit and place Negroes with African governments, or to systematically 
recruit individuals using frank "aid our African brothers" appeals, and to 
steer them in the direction of Peace Corps, the Teachers.for East Africa_Pro- 


ject, African-American Institute, mission boards, visiting recruiting missions, 


ete. 
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African leaders are operating national states~--and not always of the form 
that middle-class Negro Americans approve. American Negro leaders are either a . 
part of the American political machine or head organizations which must ac« | 
commodate themselves to the foreign policy and cultural setting of what Africans 


' Both African and Afro-Americans are, in a sense, 


view as a "great white power.’ 
"powerless." Africans are trying to overcome their "powerlessness" by develop- 
ing their immense national resources within the framework of national states 
and by combining together with Asians, and sometimes with the Soviet-bloc, to 
secure what they need for freeing the continent and developing it. Positive 
non-alignment is generally their line. American Negroes are trying to over- 
come their "powerlessness" by the acquisition of political and economic power 
within a “white” nation and by participation in the vital decision making 
process of the estan » political, and educational organizations. Perspic:~ 
uous African leaders are aware, however, of the potential benefit to them if 
Negro political pressures could be organized to support their negotiations for 
financial and technical assistance. They Imow too that Negro Americans can 
interpret, advance and defend African aspirations before the public and in 
quarters where economic and political decisions are made. Simultaneously, 
Negro Americans are becoming increasingly aware of the benefits which accrue 
to them when African leaders say to Americans in power, “If you wish us to 
trust you, abolish segregation and discrimination!" African states have some 
of the same leverage standing between East and West which Negro Americans 

have in the balance between Republicans and Democrats. But, we must remember 
that all new African states must make their big decisions in terms of what 


will bring them the greatest financial and technical assistance - in terms of — 


their own national interest. Pan African sentiment of necessity takes second 


place to their own national welfare as they see it. 
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The division of the independent states into a "radical bloc" (Egypt, 

Ghana, Mali, Morocco, and Guinea) and a "conservative bloc" has complicated a. 
the relations of Negroes from America with the new African nations. Those whose 
primary goal is to “make some big money" or to extend free enterprise system 
certainly are not welcome in Ghana and Guinea. The reverse may be true in ; . 
Liberia and Nigeria. On the other hand those who wish to offer teaching and 
technical skills are welcome everywhere in Africa. All African states welcome 
Negroes who have skills to offer and who do not seek to tell them how to run 


their nations or to subvert them. 


POSTSCRIPT 

Afro-Americans pleyed a special role in African-American relations for a 
hundred years. It was from their ranks that those Americans first emerged who 
talked and wrote and worked most persistently for what the old fashioned 
African nationalist leaders used to call “African Redemption". For the past 
ten years, all liberal Americans have been crusading for these ends and for this 
both Africans and Afro-Americans are grateful. African gratitude is tempered 
however by concern for the dignity and autonomy of the African people who are 
not prepared to tolerate any patronizing attitudes from either white Americans 
or Negroes. Afro-American gratitude is mingled with a certain amount of natural 
resentment over the extent to which their pioneering contributions have some- 
times been ignored--by both white Americans end Africans--and by the extent to 
which the rapidly burgeoning power-structure oriented toward African affairs 


has kept them out of the key decision making areas in America and complicates hy 


their attempts to relate themselves to the New Africa. 


EEE HE : 5. 
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FOOTNOTES 


It is sometimes forgotten that the first societies among American Negro 
were called "African Societies," that the first Baptist church was called 
"African" and that we still have African Methodist Episcopal and Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Churches. Note, too, Caseley-Hayford, founder of the 
British West African Congress, who in his 1920 inaugural address referred, 
at length to the possibility of cooperation with American Negroes. 


The "link" role can be a complicated one. If overplayed, Africans will 
define Negroes as "tools" or "agents" of "the great white power." If 
emphasized to the exclusion of other roles it could result in appointments 
of Negroes to African posts exclusively - which neither Africans nor 
American Negroes would tolerate. If handled intelligently, the "Link" 
theory can be of benefit to all parties concerned. The full implications 
of “the link" role and theory for Africans, for Negro Americans, and for 
the nation needs analysis, e.g. if America accepts "the link" theory it 
also has to accept Wachuku when he says Africans have a legitimate right 
to keep an eye on how Negroes are treated in the U.S. 


The first Negro Baptist missionary lended in Liberia in 1820 with funds 
from the Northern white Baptists, but the A.M.E. Church sent a missionary 
the same year. In 1860, the Lott Carey Baptist Convention was formed for 
work in Liberia. In 1896, a group of South Africans asked to affiliate 
with the A.M.E. Church and Bishop Turner was given a hero's welcome when 
he arrived two years later. Early in the century, Rev. C.S. Morris went 
to Nyasaland with John Chilembwe, a graduate of Virginia Theological 
Seminary to found the African Baptist Industrial Mission. The A.M.E.2, 
Church began work in the Gold Coast in 1900. In the 1920's Kenya 
Christians invited an Archbishop of Garvey's African Orthodox Church to 
come to Kikuyuland to instruct and ordain ministers. (For references to 
these pioneer efforts see C.P. Groves, The Planting of Christianity in 
Africa, Bengt Sundkler, Bantu Prophets, and The Phelps Stokes Fund, 
Education in Africa.) 

From the outset there was fear among the colonial powers the contact with 
American Negro missionaries was dangerous. An investigating committee — 
in South Africa, in 1960, reported that over 150 Africans had been 
carried to the U.S. to study and warned of dangers to come. In 1915, 

the Chilembwe referred to above led a revolt in Nyasaland. Although 

the International Missionary Council felt that all boards should use 
more Negroes, Fraser wrote in 1928 that "unfortunately, owing to a rather 
tragic history, most African governments put difficulties in the way of 
sending American Negroes to Africa." (See Donald Fraser, The New Africa 
(1928) and George Shepperson, Independent African (1958). 


See W.E.B. Dubois, The Negro, as compared with Karl Pearson's A Grammar 

of Science, for instance; or compare Negro magazines of the 19th century 
and early Twentieth Century with the works of de Gobineau, Chamberlain, 

and Lothrop Stoddard. 


See early work of Dubois, articles on Africa in The Southern Workman 
(Hampton), The Negro Yearbook (Tuskegee), The Journal of Negro History 
(under Carter Woodson) and the African Studies Program at Fisk under 
Charles S. Johnson, Lorenzo Turner, and Edwin Smith. 
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See W.E.B. Dubois, Dusk of Dawn, George Fadmore, Fan Africanism or 


Communism? and The Philosophy and Opinions of Marcus Garvey. 


Negro denominations were far behind white ones in facing the necessity 17. 
for turning over control of African churches to Africans. They still _ 
have not completed this task. Africans will no longer accept the “Net's 
convert and civilize our heathen cousins" line. On the other hand, a : 
socially oriented program with an interest in cooperatives, schools and ‘ 
colleges worked out by Africans and American Negroes jointly would, no 

doubt, be welcomed. This is the only way any missions, including Negro 

missions can survive in The New Africa. 


This organization was started by American Negro scholars and still has 
Negroes on the Board. While they have "influence" it is unlikely that 
they have "power." They can be out-voted on a showdown issue, financial 
control is out of their hands, and key committee chairmanships and staff 
positions are not held by Negroes. Negroes are used in overseas posts 
and there is no evidence of discrimination in its activities. 


Lincoln University organized an African Studies Program in 1950 and 
applied for a grant to a major foundation in 1952. It was turned down, 
but two very large grants went to old established universities the next 


year, and a considerably smaller one to Howard. 


The underlying problem really is not that committee members are likely 
to be prejudiced, but that the special position of the Negro within a 
caste-bound society means that all sorts of factors may be operating in 
an applicant's case that need “interpreting” to those who don't live in 
the Negro's world. The need sometimes arises, too, to argue against 
conservatism or over-caution about placing Negroes in certain areas for 
field research. It is also "good", in itself, to have white applicants 
deal with a mixed board. 


This respondent did not know that one senior Negro scholar had been 
offered several such opportunities during 1961 and 1962 but refused them 
for personal reasons. 


This, in turn, is part of a general American pattern. The extent to 
which Negroes are simply ignored in making up boards of philanthropic, 
research, and liberal educational agencies must strike Africans, as 
well as reflective Negroes, as amazing. 


I have had illiterate Kru and Grebo tribesmen to speak to me with great 
bitterness of how Colonel Young came from America to help “Monrovia” 
fight against them in the 1920's. : 


Colonel Robinson, David Talbot and T. Thomas Fortune Fletcher contributed 
significantly to Liberian welfare. The Ethiopian World Federation operates 
a school and farm in the country. ; 


The International Missionary Council, in the 1920's felt that wider use 
of Negroes by "white" mission boards was desirable, mentioned the 
hostility of various governments and said they would intercede for them 
only if they were "hand picked" and "work under the auspices of recog- 
nized and well-established societies." 


22. 


Or, if this poses protocol problems, American Negro groups will have 
to sponsor (and pay for) reprinting them in the Negro press. 


Not all do, of course. In French areas there is a tendency to stress 
relations with Haiti, Martinique, Guadeloupe, and French Guiana. In 
British areas, there are some British-trained civil servants and 
teachers, as well as some extreme left-wingers, who object strongly 
to American Negro "infiltration" of their countries. They are a small 
minority, though sometimes influential. 
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| Director 


CALL 
COMMITTEE 


James Farmer 
Dorothy Height 
Martin Luther King, Jr. 
: A. Philip Randolph 
November 29, 1962 Roy Wilkins 
Whitney Young 


November 27, 1962 


Mr. James Farmer 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Mr. Theodore E. Brown, Director 


American Negro leadership Conference on Africa Dear James: 
Suite 700A, 15 East 40th Street 
New York 17, New York | ee Thanks so much for your participation at the 


Arden House Conference on Afriea. Shortly you will 
be receiving several communications dealing with the 


ne aes , resolutions and other works of the Conference. 
D5 Since I am also pushing to try to wind up the 

We ma a very ot conferense, and you are tobe congratulate With each persén who nade 2 pledges fhe $200-00\ which 

for the job that you did in setting it up and ruming it. It | ae Eauaiity et the luncheon od Satusdag, Neveuber Otth, 

sen dba cieceaneat: i we really appreciate. We would hope that at your 


earliest convenience we could receive the CORE check. 
All Conference reports, including a financial one, will 


Tanks for reminding me of my pledge of an additional contribution be subsequently sent to you. 


of $200.00 from CORE. Please find our check for that amount : Sincerely, 


enclosed. _ lad ; 


Theodore E, Brown 


Direetor 
Cordially, TEB: fg 
James Farmer 
National Director 
JF/Jjzg . a ee ae 


CONFERENCE SPONSORS 
(partial list) 


ALPHA PHI ALPHA FRATERNITY, INC./AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON AFRICA/AMERICAN SOCIETY OF AFRICAN CULTURE 
BROTHERHOOD OF SLEEPING CAR PORTERS/CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY/, DELTA SIGMA THETA SORORITY, INC. 
GHANDI SOCIETY FOR HUMAN RIGHTS/IMPROVED BENEVOLENT PROTECTIVE ORDER OF ELKS OF THE WORLD 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE/NATIONAL COUNCIL OF NEGRO WOMEN 
NATIONAL NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION/NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE / NEGRO AMERICAN LABOR COUNCIL 
OPERATION CROSSROADS AFRICA, INC./PHELPS-STOKES FUND/SOUTHERN CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 
STUDENT NON-VIOLENT COORDINATING COMMITTEE/TRADE UNION LEADERSHIP COUNCIL/WESTERN CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE. = 











_ December 6, 1962 


Mr. Charles Lacy 
23; Durant Avemie ; 
Berkeley 4, Califoraia 


Dear Mr. lacy: 


A complete veport on the American Negro 
leadership Conference on Africa has not ; 

as yes been completed. However, this office 
has been informed that we are to weceive several 
copies of the report on the resolutions that 
have been adopted. My understanding is that 

we will receive this information the first 

of next week, I will, at that time forward 

the report to you as you requested in your 
Letter of December kth to James Farmer. 


Cordially, 


Jean Griffin (les. ) 
Secretary to 

Janes Farmer 
Netional Director 
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December 3, 1962 - 


CORE 
38 Park Row 
New York 38, New York 


Dear Sir; 


I am writing to request information about the recent Conference on "The 
Role of the American Negro Community in United States Policy toward Africa" 
held at the Harriman, New York Arden House Campus of Columbia University. I 
am a graduate student at the University of California at Berkeley in politi- 
cal science and I am writing a paper on the subject of "Civil Rights and U.S, 
Foreign Policy". A report on this recent conference would be very useful to 
me if it would be possible for me to obtain such a report. Therefore, would 
you please send to me information as to the availability of such a report and 
if available, how I could obtain a copy within a short period of time? 


Thank you. 


Yours truly, 


Cah ton 


Charles Lacy 
2433 Durant Avenue 
Berkeley 4, Californias 
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ot December 6, 1962 


All communications to: 


Theodore E. Brown 
Director 


CALL 
COMMITTEE 


James Farmer 


Dorothy Height A ‘ 
Martin Luther King, Jr. MEMORAN DUM 


A. Philip Randolph 5 
Roy Wilkins : 
ee Young TO: All Members of(Planning Committee 
FROM: Theodore E. Brown 
SUBJECT: Next Meeting 
DATE: December 13, 1962 
Se aE 
TIME ; 4:30 P.M. 
PLACE: As above 















As this will be the first meeting since our Arden 
House Conference, there are many rtant matters 
to be taken up. I hope that you will make every 
effort to attend. 


In compliance with many requests the conference 
resolutions are being printed and spe! is 
expected the end of this week. Copies wi 1 be sent 
to you prior to our meeting. 


A request to the President for a conference with the 
members of our Call Committee was made early last 
week and to date no word has been received from the 
White House. When something definite on this is 
established I will let you know even if it is before 
our Planning Committee Meeting. 


CONFERENCE SPONSORS 
(partial list) 


ALPHA PHI ALPHA FRATERNITY, ING./AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON AFRICA/AMERICAN SOCIETY OF AFRICAN CULTURE 
BROTHERHOOD OF SLEEPING CAR PORTERS/CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY/: DELTA SIGMA THETA SORORITY, INC. 
GHANDI SOCIETY FOR HUMAN RIGHTS/IMPROVED BENEVOLENT PROTECTIVE ORDER OF ELKS OF THE WORLD 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE/NATIONAL COUNCIL OF NEGRO WOMEN 
NATIONAL NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION/NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE/NEGRO AMERICAN LABOR COUNCIL 
OPERATION CROSSROADS AFRICA, INC. /PHELPS-STOKES FUND/SOUTHERN CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 
STUDENT NON-VIOLENT COORDINATING COMMITTEE / TRADE a LEADERSHIP COUNCIL/WESTERN CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE. <_ 














DEC 2 1 wep 


fo: . “Member's of the Gall Committee 
From: Theo#dore E. Brown. 
Date: December 19, 1962 


First, on behalf of the Arden House Conference delegates, 
I want to thank ye for. complying with the resolution requesting 
a conference with President Kennedy at the White House. I have 
today prepared a brief summary report of that historic meeting 
to send to each conference participant. I believe this is 
per ssctiet yy turet ent for those Conference participants who 
reside in New York area and suffer as a result of the news<-. 
paper strike, . 


I believe that our meeting with the President was successful 
and I do believe that we were fortunate that he was able to bring 


Ambassador Stevenson into the conference, since much of what we 


had to say in the resolutions dealt with the United States posi- 
tion on these matters in the United Nations. It would seem that 
maximum benefits that will accrue from any action or reaction by 
the President will depend greatly on what we do as a follow-up. 


I also wish to remind you that Ambassador Stevenson invited 
us to come in shortly after the New Year to discuss "in depth" 
some of the points referred to at the White House. Realizing. 


‘that each one of you is'a very busy person, I shall try to arrive 


at a date that is mutually convenient, not only for our Committee, 
but also for Ambassador Stevenson, Inasmuch as any meeting with 
Ambassador Stevenson and his colleagues will require more back- 
ground material for any “in depth" discussion, shall proceed to 
get these materials in order. . 


You may be interested in knowing that yesterday, December 
1éth, I had a few calls from the State Department in Washington 
foz additional copies of the Resolutions which we gave to 
President Kennedy. It is my understanding that the State — 
Department. plans to send'a copy to the U.S, Ambassadors in each 
Afzican country along with a Washington Post report of the 
conference dated December 18th, a copy of which is enclosed, — 


I call your attention to another resolution passed at 
rie House under Section X of that report, which reads as 
OLLOWS.: 


i 
! 
; 


rite aankiion tata) Tn! 75 ameainnsoarnmmrnerananere 
‘ 





Oak as tet 






December 19, 1962 


Members of the Call Committee 
Page Two. . cee 


"We further authorize the six convenors of this 
conference to continue as an informal committee and 
to evaluate developments in the areas with which we 
have here concerned ourselves, and to communicate 
and consult with the constituent organizations on 
cteidtly toa ‘to the end chat we may ‘move 
a y toward the attainment of the obj 

embodied in these resolutions," — ° se 


In: this regard zr shall canvass each one of you as to a 


‘suitable time, It is my thi at this time t this 


meeting should take place follow the conference with 


Ambassador Stevenson, 


With warm personal regards, I an, 


. Sincerely yours, 


Cu Y Af 
Theodore E, Brown 
TEB :lov | 
Enclosure 
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Tuesday, Dec. 18.1962 THE WASHINGTON POST: 





Africa ‘Marshall Plan’ | 
Asked by Negro Leaders: 


A group of Negro leadersitant business than Ellender,” 
asked President Kennedy yes- geet ee ees, 
terday to do more lo help | african problems and did antl 
African nations become free ltguch on civil rights in Amer-! 
and grow, and to let more ica, he said. . : 
American Negroes help with Besides Wilkins, the group. 
» this task. | ‘ included the Rev. Martin! 

: The geoup met with thely uiher King Jr. president of 

President to present @ listitne Southern Christian J.ead- 

resolutions adopted by the! orchin Conference; A. Philip 

American Negro Leadership | Randolph president of the 

Conference on Africa, which Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 

met at Columbia University's Porters; Whitney M. Young; 

Arden House last month. Jr., executive director of the! 

The resolutions asked for National Urban League; 

a Marshall Plan for Africa,!jomes 1, Farmer, executive 
‘more Negroes in ambassador-\aiector of the Congress on 
;Ships and in the foreign serv- Racial Equality;, Dorothy 
‘iee, sanctions against South |{{%° quanty, . 
eR . .¢ |Height, president of the Na- 
iAfrica because of its strict tional Council of Negro Wom- 
isegregation policies, and sup- en: and Theodore E. Brown, 


Pe cdee evens sas director of the Arden House 
; : |Conference. 


|throughout Africa, : 

Also attending the White; 
House meeting was Adlai E. 
:Stevenson, U. S. Ambassador! 
‘to the United Nations, who 
discussed with the group the] 
lUnited States position on U. 
JN. resolutions dealing with 
jAngola and South Africa. Roy 
{ Wilkins, executive secretary of 
Ithe NAACP, said Stevenson 
linvited the group to New York 
\1o0 discuss these matters “in 
depth.” 

Wilkins said the group did 
inot touch on remarks made 
‘in Africa recently by Sen. 
Alien J. Eliender (D-La.), that 
the average African is inca- 
pable of leadership. 

“We come on more impor- 
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Tos Members of the Cail Committee 
Fromt § Theodore E. Brown You may be interested in knowing that Ambassador Adebo 

: of Nigeria has invited me to meet with him on Thursday, 
Bate: January 22, 1963 . ; | January 24th, I shall also give you a report of this meeting. 


; Since there has been a confimation by telephone of your 
‘ . availability for the meeting with Ambassador Stevenson there. 
This will confirm my notice of Friday, rigors Mosh pe that will be no need to reconfirm this. However, I must know 

Ambassador Adlai Stevenson has agreed to meet the. ttee on whether you will be able to attend the luncheon meeting the 
Wednesday, January 30th at 11:00 a.m. at his office in the same day at which we can resolve many questions regarding the 
United States Mission to the United Nations, . Gonference, 


| Pursuant to Ambassador Stevenson's request, 1 promised to 
. submit, priox to the meeting, 2 list of subjects. for discussion. ZZ 
Therefore, I feel we should get together at 9:30 the morning of : z | Theodore E. Brown 
the meeting, and will advise accordingly when a place has been sects! ; 
$ 


agreed upon, 


The meeting of the Call Conmittee in compliance with the 
following Resolution is still pending: . _ 


We further authorize the six convenors of this 
conference to continue as an informal committee 
and to evaluate developments in the areas with 
which we have here concerned ourselves, and to 
commmicate and consult with the. constituent 
organizations on continuing activity to the end 
that we may move steadily toward the attainment 
o£ the objectives embodied in these resolutions, 


it is my thinking that. we should take this a dagde pags 4 when 

- @ll the members of the Committee will be present to hold this 
meet immediately following the Stevenson meeting at a place I 
wili also advise, Perhaps this could be a luncheon meeting for 
I stra the Stevenson meeting will last longer than an hour and 
2 : = 
There are many questions pending since our Arden House 
conference pertaining to the Resolutions, the follow*up on the 
Walte House meeting, and of course a follow-up to the meeting with 
the Ambassador, There is also the future of what has been. started 
by the Conference. I shall be yeeuares to report information and 
suggestions from those who participated at Arden House. 
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_ American N egro Leadership Conference on Africa 


Suite 700A, 15 East 40th Street, New York 16, N.Y./LE 2-1640-1 


Allcommunications to: — - yo. 


Theodore E. Brown 
Director . 


CALL.) 
COMMITTEE 
James Farmer January 25 Py 1963 
Dorothy Height : 
Martin Luther King, Jr. 
A. Philip Randolph 
_ Roy Wilkins 


| Whitney Young REPORT TO CONFERENCE PARTICIPANTS : 





The following has taken up most of our time since I 
last communicated with you: 


1. The U.N. Conference with U.S. Ambassador Adlai 


Sr a Ns es Eh 


This meeting has now been set for Tuesday, January 
29th at 3:00 p.m. at the United States Mission to the 
United Nations in New York. The meeting results from 
an invitation extended by the. Ambassador on December 
17th when the Call Committee met with President Kennedy. 
The meeting is to discuss "in depth" issues of concern 
to the Arden House conference and issues related to the 
U.S. position in the United Nations. A report on this 
meeting will be sent to all Conference participants 
shortly after the meeting. 


2. . U.N, World Conference, Geneva, Switzerland 


There has been some concern about the makeup of 

the U.S. Delegation to the United Nations World Cone 
ference on the Application of Science and Technology 
for the Benefit of the Less Developed Areas. This 

_ conference is to take place in February of 1963 in 
Geneva. The specific concern to some of the Conference 
participants has been to ascertain what involvement, | 
if any, the American Negro authorities, scientists, and 
others have in this project. We are seeking information 


CONFERENCE SPONSORS 
{partial list) 


ALPHA PH] ALPHA FRATERNITY, INC./AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON AFRICA/AMERICAN SOCIETY OF AFRICAN CULTURE 
BROTHERHOOD OF SLEEPING CAR PORTERS, AFL-CIO/CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY/DELTA SIGMA THETA SORORITY, INC. 
GANDHI SOCIETY FOR HUMAN RIGHTS/IMPROVED BENEVOLENT PROTECTIVE ORDER OF ELKS OF THE WORLD 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE/NATIONAL COUNCIL OF NEGRO WOMEN 
NATIONAL MEDICAL ASSOCIATION/NATIONAL NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION/NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE. 

NEGRO AMERICAN LABOR COUNCIL/OPERATION CROSSROADS AFRICA, INC./PHELPS-STOKES FUND 
SOUTHERN CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE/STUDENT NON-VIOLENT COORDINATING COMMITTEE/TRADE UNION LEADERSHIP COUNCIL 
UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, AFL-CIO/WESTERN CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE. 


BIBLE WAY CHURCH OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST WORLD WIDE EE sas 
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from Mr, David Bell, Administrator of the A. ency for International 

Development, which is responsible for the official involvement of 
Dia ae « participation in the Conference. We shall keep you in- 
ormed, 


3. Ambassador Appointment Announcement 


While the President has in the past indicated his intention 
to increase the number of American Negroes as Ambassadors, it is 
significant to note that this issue was discussed at the December 
17th White House meeting. At that time, the President indicated 
he was plann to make a move in this direction soon after the 
New Year (1963). Therefore, we noted with interest the White 
House announcement the week of January 7th that the President had 
named Carl Rowan as Ambassador to Finland, In view of the December 
17th White House conference and also the Arden House Resolutions, 
ne can properly read into the whole matter a justifiable relation= 
ship. 


4. Call Committee Meeting 


One of the Resolutions passed at Arden House reads as follows: 


"We further authorize the six convenors of 

this conference to continue as an informal 
committee and to evaluate developments in 

the areas with which we have here concerned 
ourselves, and to communicate and consult 

with the constituent organizations on con- 
tinuing activity to the end that we may move 
steadily toward the attainment of the objectives 
-embodied in these resolutions," 


In accordance with this Resolution, a meeting of the Call 
Committee will be held at 12:15 p.m., Tuesday, January 29th, prior 
to the Stevenson meeting, At that time, a more definite decision 
will be made on "where do we go from here?", A number of organi- 
zational heads who were part of the Arden House conference have 
indicated to the Director their wishes in the matter. If you have 


_ thoughts on the subject, please communicate with the Director. 


3. Conference with African Leaders 

Progressively, interest has been shown in our Conference by 
members of African Missions to the United States and the United 
Nations. Calls for information, following receipt of the Conference 
Resolutions, have been received in increasing numbers. Preliminary 
and exploratory talks in anticipation of an exchange of views 
between the Conference and African leaders have been held, There 
will be more to report on this after the Stevenson meeting, 


THEODORE E. BROWN 
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American Negro Leadership Conference on Africa . 
Suite 700-A, 15 East 40th Street 

New York 17, New York. 
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FEB 1 1 1963 


TO: All Conference Participants 
FROM: Theodore E. Brown, Director 


DATE: February 8, 1963 


Pursuant to instructions contained in Resolution X of our 
November 1962 Arden House Resolutions Report, the Call Committee met 
January 29th. The Committee felt that the work of the Conference 
should be continued for six months in order to accomplish the follow- 
ing: 


1. Complete the follow-through called for by the Arden 
House Resolutions. 


2. Follow through on the results of the December 17th 
White House conference with President Kennedy. 


3, Comply with requests from Ambassador Stevenson to main- 
tain a liaison with him on problems of mutual interest to the U.S. 
Mission to the United Nations and the American Negro Leadership Con- 
ference on Africa. : 


4, Give time for the sponsors of the Arden House conference 
to assess comprehensively the need in the national Negro community for 
a permanent organization to develop a long-term policy and program in 
the area of the role of the American Negro community in U.S. policy 
toward Africa. 


In order to finance this interim operation, which will require 
approximately $18,000, the sponsoring organizations have been asked to 
contribute generously to this budget. Most of the organizations have , 
already received communications regarding this, and quite a few have 
contributed; others have made pledges. Among these are the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference, and the National Urban League. A 
permanent organization is not, however, being erected at this time. 


In my January 25th report, I mentioned.efforts to establish an 
exchange of views between the Conference and African leaders, There 
have been additional encouraging exploratory talks on this and we feel ' 
that shortly there will be something definite to report. The contents 
of the Resolutions and the conferences with the President and Ambassador 
Stevenson have accounted for a greater interest than was anticipated, 





‘ Report to Conference Participants 


February 8, 1963 
Page 2 


In my January 25th report, I mentioned the United Nations World 
Conference on.the Application of Science and Technology for the Benefit 
of the Less Developed Areas and that there is concern by some Conference 
participants regarding the makeup of the U.S. Delegation. The informa- 
tion we received originally, and which prompted our letter of January 
4th to Mr. David Bell, Administrator for the Agency for International 
Development, indicated that only one Negro, Dr. S. Milton Nabrit, 
President of Texas Southern University, had been designated. 


However, on January 28th in reply to our letter, Mr, Bell advised 
that in addition to Dr. Nabrit, the following are also included in the 
U.S. Delegation: : 


Dr. G. Franklin Edwards 
Professor of Sociology 
Howard University 


Dr. Thomas E. Posey be ks 
Chief, Labor Education Division 
U.S.A.1l.). Mission to Turkey 


Dr. Hildrus A. Poindexter Mr. William H. Reed, 
Chie£, Public Health Division _ Assistant Director 
U.S.A.I.D. Mission to Sierra Leone U.S.A.I.D. Mission to Nigeria 


Dr. Albert C. Stewart 
Assistant Director of Research 
Union Carbide Consumer Products Company 


Whether these five were a part of the Delegation prior to our 
original inquiry or were added during the month of January, I do not 
know. However, since the U.S. Delegation numbers approximately 100 
persons, we see no need to pursue this inquiry further. 


Inasmuch as we operate with a minimum amount of help and limited 
resources, rather than make up a separate report of the meeting with 
Ambassador Stevenson, we are enclosing our press report. This report 
was made immediately following the conference, with special concern for 
the absence of New York papers on the newsstands due to the prolonged 
strike, If there are specific questions concerning the meeting with 
the Ambassador that you would like answered, please feel free to 
communicate with the Director. 


One of the principal outcomes of the conference not carried in 
the press account was the Ambassador's request that our Conference . 
maintain a liaison with him in order to be mutually helpful on issues 
of mutual concern. We accepted this offer, and will make constructive 


E 
use of it. | 
Theodore E, Brown 


TEB :kw 
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All communications to: 
Theodore E. Brown 
Director 


To All Press and Wire Services 


CALL 

COMMITTEE Fox Inmediate. Release: > 
James Farmer - 
Dorothy Height ‘NEGRO LEADERS MEET WITH ‘AMBASSADOR STEVENSON 


Martin Luther King, Jr. 
A. Philip Randolph 
Roy Wilkins 

Whitney Young 


ON: US=UN AFRICA POLICY. 


New York, Jan. 29; Mb esaase Adlai ee discussed 
the United States policy in the UN regarding critical African 
problems with a committee of six representatives of the 

‘American Negro Leadership Conference on Africa today in the 
office of the United States Mission at the UN. 


Present at the meeting with Ambassador Stevenson were: 


James Farmer, National Director, Congress of Racial Equality, 


Dorothy I, Height, President, National Council of Negro 


Women, Ro Wilkin » Executive Secretary, National Association 


| for the Advancement of Colored People, Whitney M, Young, Jr., 


eo, Executive Director, National Urban League, Reverend James H. 





Robinson, Director, Operation Crossroads Africa, Inc., and 


Theodore E, Brown, Director, American Negro Leadership 
Conference on Africa. 


Dissatisfaction in many aspects of U.S. votes in the UN 


General Assembly on problems dealing with the Portuguese areas 


of Angola and Mozambique, South Africa, and Southern Rhodesia 


CONFERENCE SPONSORS 
(partial list} 


ALPHA PHI ALPHA FRATERNITY, INC./AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON AFRICA/AMERICAN SOCIETY OF AFRICAN CULTURE 
BROTHERHOOD OF SLEEPING CAR PORTERS, AFL-CIO/CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY/DELTA SIGMA THETA SORORITY, INC. 
GANDHI SOCIETY FOR HUMAN RIGHTS/IMPROVED BENEVOLENT PROTECTIVE ORDER OF ELKS OF THE WORLD 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE/NATIONAL COUNCIL OF NEGRO WOMEN 

NATIONAL MEDICAL ASSOCIATION/NATIONAL NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION/NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
. NEGRO AMERICAN LABOR COUNCIL/OPERATION CROSSROADS AFRICA, INC./PHELPS-STOKES FUND 

SOUTHERN CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE/STUDENT NON-VIOLENT COORDINATING COMMITTEE/TRADE UNION LEADERSHIP COUNCIL 
UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, AFL-CIO/WESTERN CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE. 
BIBLE WAY CHURCH OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST WORLD WIDE EER 448 





i, 


were discussed at length with the Ambassador, Mr. Stevenson went to 

great lengths to explain the U.S. Government's position in the UN on 

these areas, He listened intently while Negro leaders explained the 

great concern among great masses of American citizens in many areas 

of conflict between U.S. human rights policies and official U.S. votes 

or abstentions in the UN General Assembly. é 
Another subject of discussion concerned the employment of Negroes | 

in the higher classified jobs in the U.S. Mission to the UN. There 


has been some concern by American Negroes over the failure of the U.S. 


' Mission to employ more Negroes in career positions. 


The meeting, which was rather lengthy, proved profitable in help- 


ing Negro leaders understand many of the problems which arise in 


determining the U.S. position, It also provided an opportunity to 


acquaint Ambassador Stevenson with the thinking and feeling of 


millions of American citizens regarding their Government's policies 


in the world body. It also provided an opportunity to acquaint the 
head of the U.S. Mission to the UN with the great concern to forthe 
with accelerate the U.S. influence to eradicate every remaining 
vestige of colonialism. 

The meeting with Ambassador Stevenson was an outgrowth of the 
December 17th meeting with President Kennedy at the White House. _ 


At that time, the President discussed broad U.S. policy with the 


same group as a result of the Resolutions passed at a November 1962 


_ Arden House meeting at which 100 Negro organizational leaders had 


gathered for the purpose of examining the role of the American Negro 


community in U.S. policy toward Africa. 








| Dr, Martin Luther. King, Jr., President of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference, and A, Philip Randolph, President of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters and a Vice President of the AFLe 
C10, who were part of the delegation which wank to the White House, 

were absent from the Stevenson meeting. Dr. King had a prior 
committment at the University of Minnesota and Mr. Randolph was ill 
at the time, 
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American Negro Leadership Conference on Africa 
Suite 700-A, 15 East 40th Street 

New York 17, New York 

LE 2-1640 


TO: All Conference Participants 
FROM: Theodore E. Brown, Director 


DATE: February 8, 1963 


. In keeping with the spirit of our Resolutions Report dealing 
with our Country's trade relationship with South Africa, we have regis- 
tered a protest with the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr, Orville Freeman 
because the Department of Agriculture has authorized the allocation of 
52,163 tons of sugar to South Africa which formerly was supplied by 
Cuba. 


We do not protest our Government's withdrawing this allocation 
from Cuba because of its adherence to Communist doctrine, but we do 
vigorously object to South Africa receiving it in view of its vicious | 


racial apartheid system. 


This action by our Government was cailed to our attention by 
reports in the WALL STREET JOURNAL, December 27, 1962 and February 6, 
1963. 


It is our contention that this sugar can be secured in places 


other than Cuba and South Africa. 


We urge you to express your own organization's feelings in this 


regard. 
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American Negro Leadership: Gonfezence: om. Afvice 
ne INCOME AND EXPENSES + AUGUST 1962 through JANUARY 31.1963 
ene L Skee a OR bs hen 
é VLE, Pkegran of Hdacation and irepaganda fox is ~ conte Zenee. Benet _ENCOME 
f * Si Sie ws ae ; ae - 
foe ree . OUR. picati 5 ica Peg tat = pie ras * é 
A Oe Ge j hea ee ae Contributions ~§$ 9,335.00 
Ag Mdueational” en ; ea Arden House Conference “"* 0 : 
Rae ae cote e Spee de oa cor in = taees” Registration & Bus Fees ~ 1,069.50 
> Peagteoeg a the Negro comuuni ay : toe re 
1. “frojecks fo ) edue Core ee nity eal .. Sale of Resolutions - . 400.00 ——-~>-- - 
Conferanca oer eee Dy ee) ie eet 
~ mite foye ce Le Eh Faces ike a 5 j 
PEC Urew he ; _ Oe Sapte A aie aa Na TOTAL INCOME: ..., cee hese aliens pie foeet gas } 
ent 2, What Acerican et heise the ABIDE yen ets . RASS Gr ae er Peg mass 
Wo, 0. . gontel, and politicead. pr ted ce the Ik Mea or EXPENSES Saree 
Nations Oeclarati Ei nai HD and the U. 3 Po 
i - one ‘ Sats ; oy anee ; é es 
TERaRe HO sit BS “auaiieke ares e . mti.al, ‘Paid To Date ee 
_&? ecutive Orders anu ouplews Court “decreas 2 ae 
s ie "a, 7 Selene ese We Bike» Wie tes ’ Salaries < $ 5,468.08 
3.°\fo organize s nore compre: give education» pragma so sPer Diem & Tecond am > 
Lor Arg acd Cun Bau Cu: Teaaders? ifr 7) on Us S. Lge a Egtean ; : = 7 . 2 a Expenses . (out of town . 
.. gelacions co that this Leadership will cake an ny he ~ and local) 3, 150.32 
| ‘dnnulligest position: An. the ms (chones interes® son UeSe a ae 
| 7 : poLicy Lowa itd Afric Ag. ? wah . ng a - a Pa. : on wd : a ” : ‘ 
| ye “ard pes ete canted ee _ Maintenance 
wee et, . : - ‘ + Office Supplies & 
| Be. ¥olitical % _ ioe Cone ' Equipment Rental 
Pe, CREO Rey ce ak, a, @ eB aee capa Se: a Pe ee _ Accounting Services . = me 
code: boould not the American Neuro interest and ueteense e * Telephone & Telegraph”. © % 529, 02 me kite 
- in Ua. So poli cy in 4ftica also have a. tesponsibill ty ee ' Arden House Conference» fee eb AEN 
: eon be iping to dircer in the nation! 6 public interest jo . Expenses x oe ste. 303, 87 eT: 
ae Lib Se policy on ths Secon einen ty © sees pees poucls of . “>Postage ee 51,99 3. 4 
) oo, Ehe Sshare ites AGE EE ORS Ds Taal : _ \ Promotion & Publicity = Be TT QA CAG LN y 
we ee ee I = Mises ixpenses Mn e109. 50" 
| 2. What re the aner Jean: Neges parts civation. end | a ye!) ee 
| fesponsibilicy in this Pega eddies ss -.- TOTAL PAID TO DATE: - 
| , ri os ee a wo, ae ot i 
-_ Qut standing Obligations 
« : ee Deficit as of 1/31/63: .: 
| a es ne ene i ; Salary, Director ANS? 
| iV. Financial & EUChuree : .. Printing - 
| ae ee : “Arden House 
| » be Method o£ raising funds, 0080 “Furniture Rental 
| Sept Sa Dieee . » Seexetarial Service OS seated — 
| Sas Cont ibutions tron sponsoring organizas stone. Ai , Bae eo aes 
| eee on nefits Be, a eee Sadie OUTSTANDING OBLIGATIONS Fin Seen £2 2 590, 08 plus 
ee es Con tr ibutions from interes ted Individea ses! - a | | ee ae — 
| er aN ene i Ps sk ae ae : Me oe ey ee * 
‘3d, -Gon tribution 3S from foundations. 30 8g i oe? * “Part of these two “items. include authotized expenses necessitated by the 
ante Pa Ce ee goer, ae ! . Director's residence in Washington, D.C. and office in New York City. 
Ve ey wens . arget ey r Rati fete ate or 
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YROPOSED BUDGET ~ JANUARY through JUNE 1963 : 





Salaries ; 
Dixvector, Secretary, part-time Typist $ 10,000.00 
'WPravel Expenses and Per Diem ! mt 
icon esrcace promotion)... © 20. litnes  - 1,500.00 
“Promotion K nF oe 1,000.00 
.-. Printing ies AE 
(includes final Conference report, y he en , 
‘newsletter, multilith, etc.) - 2 Tes *- 1,000.00 
Rent mn 7 a ~~" 1,200.00 
Maintenance ‘. 100.00 


Q££ice Supplies, Furniture & 





Rquipment Rental . , 600,00... 
Accounting Services... . ses eet ae ie. +, L000 
Telephone & Telegraph - Sie te naatt “are ta fi, 2,yl00,00.... 
Postage we ae ao ee ee ~ 360.00 ' 
Petty Gash & Miscellaneous 360.00 

Chin tia = thee te «ot . $ 17,295.00 
In reading this proposed budget, several items must also be ‘taken ie 4 


into consideration: 


This is a minimum budget, and is related to financial expenditures 
incurred from preparation for the Arden House conference, August 1, 
1962, through January 31, 1963. The Conference expenses for the 
months of August and September, 1962 were at a minimum inasmuch as 
{ the major portion of the supporting services, such as rent, telephone, 
| postage, telegraph, and part-time secretarial services, were provided 
by the American Society of African Culture with some assistance from 
the American Committee on Africa... .-:. 





There is a deficit as of January 31, 1963.: 


The item above involving travel expenses and per diem for conference 
promotion concerns organizing regional and local programs to further 
the work of the Conference, This would involve assisting partici- 
pating organizations in developing their own related programs among 
theiz constituent branches. ; es ee me” Y 


One of the major tasks of this interim program must be concerned with 
the preparation and distribution of a complete and final report of 
the activities of the Conference, including the background papers. __ 
While chis report should be sold at a minimum cost, there would be‘: . 
necessary expenditures for its preparation, ee 


Fan a nett re ae ok bn epee ane ta rama te at 


co an Daaleereenn a ney etter been a we ee a anette Lateran 


| 
| 


* includes expenses necessitated b the Diradton's tesiaeuce in . 

Washington, DG. and office in ty York City, a. poe han wees ee 

The reception sponsored by the Conference £ ee ee 5 
i ox Afr 
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American Negro Leadership Conference on Atrica 


Members of the Call Comittee 


Fromt Theodore E. Brown 
Date: February 20, 1963 


Frank E, Boaten, General Secretary, the Accra Radaits 
Bomb”, had this to say ebout our 


“Lt was very kind of you to have sent copies of 
vecolutions passed at the Leadership Conterence to 
me. 1 have read them with keen interest, I bave 
also sent a copy to the President's Office. 1 wish 
I had more copies for dietributios to various bodies 
ami organizations in Ghana who I am sure will be 
interested to Rave them. Do you think you can send 
me more copies? 


“Yaatever the Conference achieved or did not achieve, 


there is no doubt that the xight beginn has been 
made in educating the American Negro nies che tion about 
problems in black Africa and making American Negro 


conscious o£ the common heritage which binds the two 
pes ot Bars rege By such efforts as yours, i have 
that the next generation of Amezican Negroes 
and ry se rong will develop common interests which will 
bind tiem moxe closely together than we ara in our 


generation.” 


Theodore E, Brown 


TED shy 
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To: Members of the Call Committee ee — ve _ 
e Wea - 
arent ere oe aia Director Wed i 2 O 
— Fameaery 21, 1963 ; Va, yds 
Vr 


I had che last of o£ several tele conversations with 
phone © ersa today. 


United Gatisas, © re i eee ant tone ther of head ay £ 
8 oaeat ° so 
pnsee us Missions eding the Regro feader aitece: At ethis tine, 
ate dealing with the heads of the larger countries; Liberia, 
Ethiopia, Sudan, Nigeria, Ghana, end one ae two others. 


of ideas beoveen 


So ass aoe Hissions, the 

& One oF two others. Ke 
had hoped to have this aome tine ‘of February zens but # 
| ppt pers was created on both th sides. vege hg some mambers of our Ca 
eneeppre te this veer was aot due to watie fe oa ple pecan 


ted ape £ 
paveneeet oe tha Hiscions of idtetia, © ehiopia to be. 


eee dé = Sei? pecathis for dabissador’s . ner vs Sdebp SE Nigeria 
x Anbassedor 


lex Quaison-Sackey of 


Another ther problem has arisen in that at the end of the week of 
February 25th Ambassador Barnes will leave the Loragct States fer 
two months. however, 


a ly He feels, 

sbould take p take place $f Tf it can be eked out conveniently for both 
sides. He would hav e the number two person in the rian Mission 
represent bark. 


doconlingly, Asbassador, Barnos e has promised to get in touch with 
the other Missiong, and will advice me the results on 


Tuecdey February 26th. _ 


I shall ovay nyou oF on bogie aad wiil aap you informed. I shali = 
in touch retaries sometime next week in order 
tes 3 for = the first three weeks gente qk aw 

ai SS to gst 
mutually tcetsteces dates for a a nesting, ° Coppeoninately 1 12 oe 35 








Theodore E, Brown 
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American Negro Leadership Conference on Africa 
Suite 700eA, 15 East 40th Street — 

Hew York 16, New York 

LE 2~-1640 


To: | Members of the Call Committee . 
From: Theodore E. Brown, Director 
Date: February 28, 1963 


IT am enclosing herewith a copy of the day letter 
we sent yesterday to Secretary of State Dean Rusk. 


While I have your attention, may I again remind you 
of our uxggent need for funds, and thank you in advance 
for anything you may do to alleviate this situation. 


Theodore E. Brown 





AMERICAN NEGRO: LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE ON AFRICA 
Suite 700-A, 15 East 40th Street 

New York 16, New York 

LE 2-1640 


THE HONORABLE DEAN RUSK 
SEGRETARBY OF STATE 
DEZARTMENT OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C, 
THE RECENT AFRICAN STUDENT UPRISING IN BULGARIA POINTS UP 


THE WORLD-WIDE NEED FOR APRIGAN STUDENTS TO BE ‘EDUCATED FOR 
LEADERSHIP IN A FREE SOCIETY . THE AMERICAN NEGRO LEADERSHIP 
CONFERENCE ON AFRICA URGES THE GOVERNMENT TO TAKE THE LEAD WITH 


THE SUPPORT OF U.S. COLLEGES AND BUSINESS AND CIVIC INTERESTS TO 
LAUNCH AN IMMEDIATE PROGRAM TO ASSURE THE UNINTERRUPTED EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AFRICAN STUDENTS WHO HAVE FOUND EDUCATION 
IN COMMUNIST BULGARIA INTOLERABLE. ARE THESE AFRICAN STUDENTS TO 
BE NEGIECTED BY OUR COUNTRY WHICH, THROUGH ITS COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES, HAS PROVIDED THE EDUCATION AND STIMULUS FOR MANY 
PRIME MOVERS IN THE AFRICAN STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM? CERTAINLY 
THERE IS MUCH GOODWILL IN AFRICA FOR THE UNITED STATES THAT CAN 
BE GREATLY ENHANCED BY PROMPT ACTION BY OUR GOVEENMENT. A BOLD 
AWD IMAGINATIVE EDUCATIONAL PROJECT FOR THESE DISPLACED AFRICAN 
STUDENTS WOULD ALSO GIVE GREATER MEANING TO AMERICA'S NOBLE 









PRECEPTS. CONCERNING DEMDCRACY 'S UNFINISHED. JOB WHEREVER IT MAY 
BE. THESE STUDENTS HAVE LEARNED THAT IT Is HOT POSSIBLE TO HAVE 
A. STUDENT. ORGANIZATION OF THEIR OWN CHOOSING IN AN IRON CURTAIN 


COUNTRY. ‘THIS GIVES THE UNITED STATES AN OPPORTUNITY TO OFFER 


THEH AR EDUCATION IN OUR COUNTRY TO PREPARE THEM FOR DEMOCRATIC 
LEADERSHIP IN THEIR HOME LANDS. 


ROY WILKINS 
CHAIRMAN, CONTINUING COMMITTEE 
AMERICAN NEGRO LEADERSHIP 


NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
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THE LINES, THCORPORATED 


| Maweh 5 1963 


Dear Teds e 


Your relesses are excellent, most informative and atime 
lating. Action great? 


As to cur contribution, we expected to have our Budget 
Comittee in Cincinnatd dared A 22. Dus to the death 


of an immediate familly weuber the chairman, the ~ 
meting was poatponad. I as, therefore without a deo 
cision for the immediate, but will present the request 
a ee » ao hope for a favorable te~- 


Would you too suggest a type of program a national group 
as gure could engege in on African Affaira? Your 
. thoughts in the near Zuture would be appreciated. 


Sincerely, 
(signed) 
Vivien 


ViGscave 
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Suite 700A, 15 East 40th Street, New York 17, N.Y./LE 2-1640-1 


American Negro Leadership Conference on Africa 


Suite 700A, 15 East 40th Street, New York 17, N.Y./LE 2-1640-1 





All communications to: 


Theodore E. Brown 
Director 


CALL 
COMMITTEE 

James Farmer | 
Dorothy Height 

Martin Luther King, Jr. 
A. Philip Randolph 
Roy Wilkins 

Whitney Young 


[nh Phere 
January 8, 1963 


Dear Conference Participant: 


The problem of unifying the Congo and the role of 
the United Nations with the support of our government 
on this issue is very much in the current news. Our 
Arden House conference last November passed a signifi- 
cant resolution which is in line with the United Nations 
operations to unify Katanga with the Congo. 


Our Congo resolution was sent to President Kennedy 
the day after we closed our Arden House meetings at 
Harriman, New York on November 24th, The Congo issue 
also came in for some discussion by us in the December 
17th White House conference with the President. Asa 
follow-up, this telegram was sent to President Kennedy 
January 2, 1963: 


THE AMERICAN NEGRO LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE ON AFRICA 


COMMENDS U.S. GOVERNMENT SUPPORT OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


CURRENT POLICY AND MILITARY OPERATION TO UNIFY THE 
CONGO. OUR THREE-DAY NOVEMBER 1962 CONFERENCE OF 100 
AMERIGAN NEGRO ORGANIZATIONAL LEADERS AT COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY'S ARDEN HOUSE WAS UNANIMOUS IN URGING A FIRM 
UNITED NATIONS POLICY WITH COMPLETE UNITED STATES 
SUPPORT, INCLUDING IF NECESSARY "USE OF SANCTIONS AND 


CONFERENCE SPONSORS 
{partial list) 


ALPHA PHI ALPHA FRATERNITY, INC./AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON AFRICA/AMERICAN SOCIETY OF AFRICAN CULTURE 
BROTHERHOOD OF SLEEPING CAR PORTERS, AFL-CIO/CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY/DELTA SIGMA THETA SORORITY, INC. 





All communications to: 


Theodore E, Brown 
Director 


CALL 
COMMITTEE 
James Farmer 
Dorothy Height 


Martin Luther King, Jr. 


A. Philip Randolph 
Roy Wilkins 
Whitney Young 


CITIZENS. 


To Conference Participants 
January 8, 1963 
Page 2 


FORCE" TO BRING KATANGA INTO A UNIFIED CONGO. CURRENT 


UNITED NATIONS OPERATIONS IN CONGO HAVE WIDE SUPPORT 
OF MILLIONS OF AMERICAN NEGROES AS WELL AS WHITE 
WE URGE THAT POLICY BE PURSUED VIGOROUSLY. 


ROY WILKINS 

CALL COMMITTEE 

AMERICAN NEGRO LEADERSHIP 
CONFERENCE ON AFRICA 

NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


Copies of this telegram were semt to Ambassador 
Adlai A. Stevenson, Secretary of State Deam Rusk, 
Assistant Secretary of State for African Affairs Mennen 
Williams, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Public 
Affairs, Carl Rowan, and Senator Thomas Dodd. 


I thought you might be interested in this and that 
you might either individually or in the name of your 
organization make a similar position known to the 
President and other U.S. officials who have some 
responsibility in this matter, 


With best wishes for a happy and successful New . 
Year, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 


Theodore E, Brown 


CONFERENCE SPONSORS Director. 
(partial list) 


ALPHA PHI ALPHA FRATERNITY, INC./AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON AFRICA/AMERICAN SOCIETY OF AFRICAN CULTURE 
BROTHERHOOD OF SLEEPING CAR PORTERS, AFL-CIO/CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY/DELTA SIGMA THETA SORORITY, INC. 


GANDHI SOCIETY FOR HUMAN RIGHTS/IMPROVED BENEVOLENT PROTECTIVE ORDER OF ELKS OF THE WORLD 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE/NATIONAL COUNCIL OF NEGRO WOMEN 
NATIONAL MEDICAL ASSOCIATION/NATIONAL NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION/NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
NEGRO AMERICAN LABOR COUNCIL/OPERATION CROSSROADS AFRICA, INC./PHELPS-STOKES FUND 
‘SOUTHERN CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE/STUDENT NON-VIOLENT COORDINATING COMMITTEE/TRADE UNION LEADERSHIP COUNCIL 
UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, AFL-CIO/WESTERN CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE. 
BIBLE WAY CHURCH OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST WORLD WIDE 


GANDHI SOCIETY FOR HUMAN RIGHTS/IMPROVED BENEVOLENT PROTECTIVE ORDER OF ELKS OF THE WORLD 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE/NATIONAL COUNCIL OF NEGRO WOMEN 
NATIONAL MEDICAL ASSOCIATION/NATIONAL NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION/NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
NEGRO AMERICAN LABOR COUNCIL/OPERATION CROSSROADS AFRICA, INC./PHELPS-STOKES FUND 
SOUTHERN CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE/STUDENT NON-VIOLENT COORDINATING COMMITTEE/TRADE UNION LEADERSHIP COUNCIL 
‘ UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, AFL-CIO/WESTERN CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE. 
- BIBLE WAY CHURCH OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST WORLD WIDE 
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American Negro Leadership Conference on Africa 


MAR 11 1963 


To: Members of the Call Committee 


From: Theodore E. Brown 
Date: March 8, 1963 


My thanks for your signatures on the attached letter. 
It is being. given wide distribution. In some cases, I will need your 
individual help in follow-up notes where you may have a persona 
relationship. 


: Theodore E. Brown 


TEB skw 
Enclosure 
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” Page 2 
Suite 700A, 15 East 40th Street, New York 17, N.Y./LE 2-1640-1 
All communications to: 
Theodore E. Brow Ton r 
Theodore E. Bro ‘i A on January 29th, in compliance with one of the Resolutions passed at 
hae. ee aia eyed ase Call Committee made the decision to continue the 
COMMITTEE — ; e organization for approximately six months for the followin 
James Farmer March 8, 1963 re purposes: & 
Dorothy Height 
Martin Luther King, Jr. 1. = oe the follow through on the Resolutions passed 
is USe 5 
\. Philip Randolpt ‘ 
: Me = olph ii Gea Farner 2. To complete the follow through on the Kennedy and Stevenso 
Whitney Young oe elena Racial Equality conferences; n 
ar Ow 
New York 28, New York . - 3- To assess the wisdom of a permanent organization in the 
national Negro community for the purpose of educating and 
Daa es Parmer: stimulating greater interest in U.S. African policy on the 
part of American Negro citizens. 
= pa . si pane pea Oy eee ae There are no plans at this time to create a permanent organization. However 
perhaps Imow, this organization conducted a conference to examine the interim program which must run for several months is badly in need. Of nd 
the role of the American Negro community in U.S. policy toward ; It is for this interim period that we urgently request financial ieee. 
Africa on Novenber 23, 24, and 25, 1 962 on the Arden House campus ; aid us in raising a budget of approximately $15,000. We seek this help from 
Ae! Colanbin Taivecsity Serres , New York. both organizations and individuals. Each organization represented by the six 
signers below has contributed to this effort and will contribute additional 


- ; 
The conference was a leadership meeting which brought together unds to this program. 


Negro organizational leaders representing religious, civil rights a ane anceniosbieds: Bua auaueaumie Gar sank 
labor, business, fraternal, sorority, educational, and ena ai promised to support this effort. We as 2 rd agar Takats and have 
20 e + 1 

interests. As a result of the Resolutions passed at Arden House, a Be possible: Hetece Gece Cet oe a you w il assist us as generously 

greater interest was created, both nationally and internationally, Bt; your ceil ted convent F cal financial condition, may we hear from you 

-onvenience? 


in U.S. African policy. 


On December 17th, President Kennedy met with a committee of seven, Very sincerely yours, 


all of whose names are listed hereon, to receive and discuss the 

Resolutions report. This White House meeting was historic in that | 

for the first time in U.S. history a significant phase of U.S. | 

foreign policy was discussed by the nation's Chief Executive with | oe — 

representatives of the American Negro community. nt rads 
ational Director, Congress of President, Brotherhood of 

Racial Equality Sleeping Car Porters, AFL-CIO 





As a result of the White House conference, a meeting was held with 
U.N. Ambassador Adlai Stevenson at the headquarters of the U.S. 













Mission to the United Nations in New York on January 29th. Both os / 

President Kennedy and Ambassador Stevenson indicated sympathetic AAPA sy) LLY: Mas Ve 2 

interest in the Resolutions and expressed the hope that American Dorcthy Te; Woene yates LE 4, a = 

Negroes would continue to manifest constructive concern for their Seeet a <b Roy W#4kins, Executive Secretary, 
: nt, Natignal Association for the 


government's role in this regard. Ne W 
gro women Advancement of Colored People 










AAs 


SAAS 
Luthe 





4 CONFERENCE SPONSORS 
? (partial list) ‘tin Whitney Young 
ALPHA PHI ALPHA FRATERNITY, INC./AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON AFRICA/AMERICAN SOCIETY OF AFRICAN CULTURE President, Southern Christiall Executive Direktor 
BROTHERHOOD OF SLEEPING CAR PORTERS, AFL-CIO/CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY/DELTA SIGMA THETA SORORITY, INC. . Leadership Conference National Urb 9 
GANDHI SOCIETY FOR HUMAN RIGHTS/IMPROVED BENEVOLENT PROTECTIVE ORDER OF ELKS OF THE WORLD aviona zban League 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE/NATIONAL COUNCIL OF NEGRO WOMEN 
NATIONAL MEDICAL ASSOCIATION/NATIONAL NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION/NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
NEGRO AMERICAN LABOR COUNCIL/OPERATION CROSSROADS AFRICA, ING./PHELPS-STOKES FUND 
SOUTHERN CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE/STUDENT NON-VIOLENT COORDINATING COMMITTEE/TRADE UNION LEADERSHIP COUNCIL 
UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, AFL-CIO/WESTERN CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE. 
BIBLE WAY CHURCH OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST WORLD WIDE EE 448 
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To; Members of the Call Committee Date: March 9, 1963 


















From: Theodore E, Brown Subject: Call Committee Meeting : 


AFRIL 3 = 12:30 peme TO: Members of the Call Coumittec 





FROM: Theodore E. Brown, Director 







This isto confirm my telephone conversations with you or your . 
secretaries, at which time the date of APRIL 3 was confirmed as a 
convenient for the crucial meeting of the Call Committee. As we re 
indicated over the telephone, we cannot stress too strongly the ; 
vital necessity of each member's BEceener ane total peresetyensn FA 
in this meeting « : 









DATE: March 29, 1963 









I think {t is important to let you know that Kr. J. Uayne Fredericks, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for African Affairs, has requested 
by telephone an opportunity to come to New York for the purpose of 

_ meeting the members of the Call Committee next Wednesday, April ard. 






As I also indicated, we are asking each member to keep the entire 
afternoon free in order to deal comprehensively with matters resulting 
from our Arden House ‘conference and. the important - aftermath of the 
cont erences with President ety and seal Stevenson. 















Mr. Fredericks is generally considered the autherdty in the State | 

; ' Department's African Affaire Section, a person of great knovledge and 
infivence on'U.S.-African relations. I think it is significant thet 

upen his own initiative he hss expressed a desire to meet you. 

; Naturally, I have told him that we would be very happy to have him © 

for thet purpose. 









At the February 26th. mecting, presided over by Mee Roy Wilkins, 

with several participants of the Arden House conference, it was felt 

‘that each member of the Call Committee should make every effort to 
devote this day, beginning with luneh, to matters basic to what we S 
started at Arden House. ee 














You may recall that in my memo to you of March 25th I told you of a 
Ginner invitation from Governor Mennen Williams, Assistant Secretary 
of State for African Affairs, at which time tremendous concern was 
| expressed about what American Negro leaders intend to co about 
stimulating interest in the broad national Negro commmity in U.See 
African relations. 


There are crucial decisions that must be reached by the Call 

Committee in fulfillment of the obligation placed upon it by one of 
the Resolutions. ‘hese decisions, once made by you, will require 2 
considerable staff work if the requirements of the six months interim st 
period are to be fulfilled. — 



























In addition to the members of the Call Committee, there will be 
three or four persons, participants at Arden House, who will serve as 
consultants to the Committee in analyzing the basic considerations 
eoncerned with the role of the American eee: commnity in U.S. policy 
toward Africa. 


Sinee there is current thinking that this meeting should start ¥ 
with lunch, I will be in touch with you.to advise the meeting place. =o 












Theodore E. Brown 






P.S. Attached are copies of receht correspondence from the State Department 
regarding our February 27th telegram on the African students in Bulgaria. 


We also receive some very encouraging letters now and then from Arden 
House participants. Attached is a recent one from The Links, Inc. 
which is somewhat typical. <— E 






TEB s kw 
Enclosures 
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an eR + AMERICAN NEGRO LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE ON AFRICA 
: ; ase treet— 
Hew York 16, New York 
LE 2-16h0 


SO: Heubers of the Call Counittce 


DATE: April 11, 1 
FROM: Theodore E. Srow, Director a ps 


As you know, our friend Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. was unable to be with us 
at the April 3rd meeting of the Call Committee. Prior to the meeting, hovever, 


he sent me a letter outlining his views regarding a permanent organization. I 
am attaching a copy herewith. 


Theodore E. Brown 


TED 2 toy 
Enclosure 
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33h Auburn Ave. Nei. . - 


Atlanta 3, 


Georgia SOUTHERH CHRISTIAN LEADERGHTP CONFERENCE 
Telephone 524-1378 


April 1, 1963. 


Mr. Theodore E. Brown 

American Regro Leadership Conference on Africa 
Buite 1202 

15 East 40th Street 

Rew York 16, Rew York 


Denr Teds 


Let me again express my deep regrets for not teing able to attend the meeting 
of the Call Committee on Wednesday, April 3. As I explained to you, I have 2 
long standing commitment to be fn Birmingham, Alabamm in what my well be che 
Bost difficult struggle we have ever undertaken. Please convey to fellow 
wembers of the Call Committee my apolostes. 


Z think it is iuperative that we clear up certain crucial ustters during this 
meeting. Z would like to have you convey to the members of the Call Comslttee 
wy personal thoughts abeut the whole matter. I have no doubt that the question 
of the relationship of the American Negro to Africa is one of great immertance, 
I am convinced that we have a moral as well. sa a practical responsibility $a 
keep the civil rights movement in America clese to our African brothers. The 
Arden House Conference was a moat useful and effeetive beginning. The subsee 
quent audience vith President E-nnedy added to the impact of the conference. 

It would be unfortunate indeed, if after these significant developments ve — 
ended cur activities in midstream. In some way we must atretch every point to 
complete the unfinished business of the Arden House Conference. 


ZI can also see the need for some type of continued organizational setup to 
Yelate the American Negro with Africa and tts many problems, but I do not see 
the wisdom of setting up some permanent structure without knowing h advance how 
2t can be financed. f must honestly say that the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference does not have the financial resources to support such a permansnt 
thrust. Like most ‘esuse’ organizations, we barely set by with our day to day 
and week to week responsibilities. In fact, we have been operating on a deficit 
for the last several months. I vould te very happy to join with the other 
members of the Call Committee in urging foundations to support such a contin 
organization. Of course, we must face another problen, namely, that of tax 
exemption. Usually an organization has to be in existence a year befare it can 
apply for tax exempt status. There would need to be some type of interin 
financial support until the time emerged for applying for tax exempt statue. 


As I see it, these are some of the problems that ve must grapple with. Again 
let me say how much I regret my inability te be in the meeting of the Call 
Committee. Please keep me informed on developments. 


Sincerely yours, 
(signed) 
Martin Luther Ring, JF. 
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American Negro Leadership Conference on Africa 


Suite 700A, 15 East 40th Street, New York 17, N.Y./LE 2-1640-1 





American Negro Leadership Conference on Africa 


Suite 700A, 15 East 40th Street, New York 17, N.Y./LE 2-1640-1 





All communications to: 


All communications to: APR j ? 1983 ERemiors E. Brown April 20; 1963 
Theodore E. Brown 
Director CALL 
CALL 2 , eee Mr. James Farmer Sa 
COMMITTEE spaneaes: Congress on Racial Equality 
: James Farmer April 16; 1963 peice ie 38 Park Row 
j Dorothy Height : Martin Luther King, Jr. New York 28, New York 
; Martin Luther King, Jr. ; / A. Philip Randolph sd 
A. Philip Randolph Roy Wilkins Dear Mr. Farmer: 
Roy Wilkins : Whitney Young 
Whitney Young Mr. James Farmer Recently we wrote you expressing the urgent need for financial 
tle Racial Equality support at this time for the continuing work of this Conference. 
30 Park Row 


The April 3rd meeting of the Call Committee created additional: 
responsibilities, including action regarding the Foreign Aid 
bill and the Clay and Ellender Reports, insofar as they are 
concerned with United States aid to Africa. 


New York, New York 
Dear Jim: 


I don't know whether my secretary will be able to 


cae o since I am going to be out of the Several organizations responded promptly, but we need additional 
reach you today, s 


: Pe + of the day I thought I should drop you this oe : help. Won't you assist as generously as possible at this time? 
4 office most o e 

note. You will be hearing soon from the Director about additional 

I b following through on that which is , plans of the Conference which we knew will be encouraging and 

1 am very busy fo! . : 

: required as a result of the last Call Committee meeting, . will justify your support 

: and, naturally, in our condition, I am pushing hard on 


Sincerely yours, 





trying to collect the expected funds resulting from pledges. 
If CORE could make good on its pledge at this time, I would 
be most grateful. 












ames Farmer, A. Philip Randolph, 
With best wishes, I am, National Director, Congress of President, Brotherhood of 


: Racial 
, Cordially, acial Equality Sleeping Car Porters, AFL-CIO 


td | 
wo" fs A ; O 2, 
< ff pees ae | Dorothy I. 


Theodore E. Brown i 












Roy W¥lkins, Executive Secretary, 

















BIBLE WAY CHURCH OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST WORLD WIDE Sk sas 


tecee President, National Association for the 
ead Negro Women Advancement of Colored People 
TEB skw 
; 
: Martin Luther King, Jr. Whitney Young, 
4 President, Southern Christian Executive Dired¢gor 
‘ : Leadership Conference National Urban’League 
; 
CONFERENCE SPONSORS 
CONFERENCE SPONSORS (partial list) 
(partial list) ALPHA PHI ALPHA FRATERNITY, INC./AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON AFRICA/AMERICAN SOCIETY OF AFRICAN CULTURE 
ALPHA PHI ALPHA FRATERNITY, INC./AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON AFRICA/AMERICAN SOCIETY OF AFRICAN CULTURE . BROTHERHOOD OF SLEEPING CAR PORTERS, AFL-CIO/CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY/DELTA SIGMA THETA SORORITY, INC. 
; BROTHERHOOD OF SLEEPING CAR PORTERS, AFL-CIO/CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY/DELTA SIGMA THETA SORORITY, INC. E GANDHI SOCIETY FOR HUMAN RIGHTS/IMPROVED BENEVOLENT PROTECTIVE ORDER OF ELKS OF THE WORLD 
‘ GANDHI SOCIETY FOR HUMAN RIGHTS/IMPROVED BENEVOLENT PROTECTIVE ORDER OF ELKS OF THE WORLD : NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE/NATIONAL COUNCIL OF NEGRO WOMEN 
: NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE/NATIONAL COUNCIL OF NEGRO WOMEN : NATIONAL MEDICAL ASSOCIATION/NATIONAL NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION/NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
: NATIONAL MEDICAL ASSOCIATION/NATIONAL NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION/NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE NEGRO AMERICAN LABOR COUNCIL/OPERATION CROSSROADS AFRICA, ING./PHELPS-STOKES FUND 
: NEGRO AMERICAN LABOR COUNCIL/OPERATION CROSSROADS AFRICA, INC./PHELPS-STOKES FUND SOUTHERN CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE/STUDENT NON-VIOLENT COORDINATING COMMITTEE/TRADE UNION LEADERSHIP COUNCIL 
: SOUTHERN CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE/STUDENT NON-VIOLENT COORDINATING COMMITTEE/TRADE UNION LEADERSHIP COUNCIL : UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, AFL-CIO/ WESTERN CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE. 
i UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, AFL-CIO/WESTERN CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE. - BIBLE WAY CHURCH OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST WORLD WIDE SE aan 
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thy 15, 1963 


Me. Theodore ©, feoun, IMveetor 

fmericsn Hoces Lescersiin Conference: 
on £Prteu 

35 Expt 40th Gimect «+ Suite 2et0 

Be York 16, Neu Yori 


Sear Me. Brown: 


IT wint to express to you tn writing, as 5 Ge Of the Call Comsictee 
ef tis Amerlean Kesro LeacarBiisy Coasa ach Nig a ae oie ay very siya: 
feeling that the Conference meads to eewbinue its voetr, 


Theve ig e zfowing sause of identity Letween Afrlesns ond fegrienn 
Neereas. It sees to we imperntive tiat this 44 sity be ehoumelised 
constructively snd effective Maiaon develoned between Hegeec in cuss 
cuntry and the per “ples of APeieu. Th ta equaliy furgrtent tet cue 
goverment to mide auave in an ongolne eenes of yenage samc othe 


cern about fimerionn €: wrolen policy us ees agVersa tsa sien orbienng, 
Doing these tulnss efPecbively vill perfeom 4 Gimnifteant word : 





Por beth coax abies umd the xoosles of Afeles, 





at Seine 
SUES? IS 





¥E 


There 2 > whieh can do this got emoaye the Ams: 
tendowets "Ce serous ae S8eim. Chirico order to Go it 2 
deswerately cf nae 28 Puet Pleomeds} nekp 2g eritiesily reg ed 
for the survival of the Coafierenco. TT ou sloused, therefore, tc 
port mest heorttbhy veur eoquest for: gram, 








Sincerely yours, 


demes Farser 


ey e 4 z 
ts Jann’ Bis: eons 


30 Mea te ky Ure 


oP fox 








AMERICAN HEIRO LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE O8 AFRICA 


To: Menhers of the Call Committee Dates May &, 1963 
From: Theodore E. Brown, Director Res Danforth Foundation Project 


Z need your support, in writing, of the Conference request to the Danforth 
Foundation for a grant. 


You may recall that at the April 3rd meeting I reported that cur goed 
friend and Conference supporter Rev. James H. Robinson of Operation Cress- 
reads Africa has promised to assist us in trying to get a substentie! grant 
from the Danforth Foundstion. 


Zt was also stated in that meeting that it would be very helpful if each 
menber of the Call Comaittee reaffirm, in writing, the need fer the 
continued work of the Conference and the eritical need for very substantial 
financial help. 


fo refresh you, Reverend Robinson feels that there is a good chance, if 
effectively presented, that we can get 75% of a two-year budget amounting 
to $120,000 by this means. I have been in constant touch with Reverend 
Robinson in drawing up this presentation. 


When the presentation is in its final form, and before it is presented to 
the Foundation, I will, of course, supply each member of the Call Ceamittee 
with a copy. 

qt is vital that your support be expressed, in writing, for inelusion in 


the complete submission. Therefore, I would appreciate receiving the letters 
by return mail, for tine is of the essence. 


Theodere E. Brown 
TEB kw 
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_ American Negro Leadership Conference on Africa 


Suite 1203, 15 East 40th Street, New York 16, N.Y./LE 2-1640-1 





All communications to: 


Theodore E. Brown 
Director : JUN 4 


CALL 

COMMITTEE 

James Farmer ; 

Dorothy Height June 3, 1963 
Martin Luther King, Jr. 

A. Philip Randolph 

Roy Wilkins 

Whitney Young 


Mr. James Farmer 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Jim: 
When I called this afternoon, you were in a meeting. 
I wanted to discuss the attached with you and will try 
again tomorrow (Tuesday, June 4th). 
This is important, but I think you should understand 
something about its background. 
Cordially, 
al 
i 
Theodore E. Brown 
TEB:s kw 
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ASSEMBLY "IO SECURE THE BLESSINGS OF LIBERTY" lye 


Recent events in the South have seen the Negro jailed when trying to use 
his rights of peaceful assembly, peaceful picket and free speech. For 9 vemee in 
Alabama the State has banned the NAACP and kept the Negro's battle challenging this 
action bottled up in the courts. Segregated schools, libraries, stations, buses 
and parks still exist because those who disobey the law can arrest those who obey 
the law and make them fight it out in the courts for years. The process should be 
reversed. 

What the Negro and the organizations fighting for him need is immediate 
Federal protection for civil liberties and civil rights. These can be obtained 
through: 

1. Legislation authorizing Federal courts to grant injunctions 
to protect civil liberties and civil rights upon an application 
of the individual or a Federal attorney; and 

2. Legislation that empowers the quick, simple and fair removal — 
of civil rights and civil liberties cases from State to Federal 
courts. . 

If these steps are achieved, those who oppose the Negro's liberties and 
rights will be put in the position of having to go to court to argue the question, 
while the Negro in the meantime will enjoy all constitutional liberties and rights. 

This is the program of the Assembly "To Secure the Blessings of Liberty." 
Tt is supported by all organizations fighting for the Negro's rights. If it can 
be achieved, there will be a "Federal presence” always to achieve our constitu- 
tional liberties and rights. The Assembly feels that all Negroes and all other 


groups interested in civil liberties and civil rights should focus on this basic 


legislation only during this congress. 











ASSEMBLY "TO SECURE THE BLESSINGS OF LIBERTY" 


cn ew we we ewe ww ew ew w = ow oe I, 


“What has been going on in Birmingham and tn Greenwood and Delta, Mississippi, 
and the actions of Alabama ageinst the NAACP and CORE, ha¥@clearly demonstrated that 
the securtng of basic civil IIberties for American Negroes fs necessary if they are 
ever to gatn equal status as citizens. Before we can do away with racial discrimina= 
tion, we ast secure the freedoms necessary to fight It — secure them as immediate 
tools, not as matters of Iitigatton for later decision. Freedom of speech, freedom of 
assembly, freedom of religion, freedom of press, and the right to petition are of no 
value if lo¢al police can jat! you indiscriminately, state courts Tilegally restrain 
your activities, local police sie dogs on you, and local firemen wash you down with 
hoses- Current events have also demonstrated that the Negro must have means of 
securing the Immediate enjoyment of those civi! rights declared by the Court and 
established by the Congress under the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments. 

In this struggle, Negroes will be Joined undoubtedly by all minorities of 
América since there is not a single one = religious, national, economic, racial or 
sottal = whose members have not at some time in the course of American history been 


denied by state or local authorities the basic civil liberties granted by the Consti- 


II. 


tution. It is Tronical that the liberties which distinguishes our form of government 


from dictatorships, monarchies and other kinds of totalitarian rule, ahd for which we 


have fought at least three wars, are subject to the whims of local officials, quite 


often elected by local citfzens who confuse democracy with mobocracy and assume that 
the individual has no rights which the majority must respect. Too long has the 
Bil of Rights been merely a hunting Ifcense for the American citizen. He who is 


an American citizen should carry with him the liberties and rights granted by the 


Constitution and the laws thereunder, 


liberties and rights quickly enforcible by 


Federal! authorities. 


- 26. 


Presumably Individuals have such liberties now, but citizens 


denied such liberties may find that the Supreme Court two years later may decide in 


their faver — long after such liberties have any meaning. 


It is the purpose of the Assembly "To Secure the Blessings of Liberty” to 


achieve 


1. 


3e 


legislation which wills 


Make ft possible for the individual or the Attorney General to 
move directly to a Federa! court to secure injunctions restrain. 
ing. Individuals who conspire to or State officials who deny the . 
civil liberties or civil rights Sranted by the Constitution or 

the Federal laws thereunder. —_ 

Provide s.ciatute permitting the removal of a civil or criminal 
proceeding from a State court to a Federal court when a claim is 
made in good faith that the purpose of the proceeding, or its 
effect, is to deny the petitioner the rights secured by the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the United States Constitutfons and 
permitting Federal courts to grant an injunction to stay proceed. - 
ings in a State court when such courfs are denying rights secured 
by the Fourteenth Amendment. 

Provide legislation to further protect the right to vote, as Proce. — 


posed currently by the NAACP. 


It Is the purpose of the Assembly, further, tos 


Te 


Urge that the President take action under Title 10, Section 333 gnd 
Title 18, Section 837 of the United States Code. The second deais 
with the use of explosives, and the first deals with the right of 
the President to use the armed forces in a State when domestic 
violence "(1) so hiaders the execution of the laws of that State, 
and of the United States within the State, that any pert or class. 


of its people is deprived of a right, privitege, immunity, or 
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protection named in the Constitution and secured by law, and the 
constituted authorities of that State are unable, fail, or refuse 
to protect that right, privilege, or immunity, or to give that 
protections or (2) opposes or obstructs the execution of the laws 
of the United States or impedes fhe course of justice under those 
laws." 

2. Urge the President and the Attorney General to seek injunctions to 
protect rights established fin Titfe 18, Sections 241 and 242 of the 
United States Code. . 

It is clear that both #Wé City of Birmingham and the State of Alabama have 


been constantly and are presently violating Title 10 wader Section 333 of the United. 


) 
Stetes Code. The President's action in merely placing Federal troops near at hand 
has not In aviy way secured the liberties and rights of the Negroes in Birmingham. The 
present effect of the President's action has been that the State Troopers and the City 
Police, through the apeliestion of additional! Federa! violations, have sealed Negroes 


in their neighborhoods — which was the purpose of the City of ii lie and the 


State of Alabama all epaenge 








AMERICAN NEGRO LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE ON AFRICA 
Suite 1203, 15 Eabt Oth Street 
yn 8 8 New York 16, New York 


TOs Members of the Cali Committee 
DATE: June 17, 1963 


FROM: Theodore E. Brown, Director 


A recent daily prees announcement indicated that a 
decision by the U.S. Government regarding the sale of jet 
military planes to South Africa will soon be mde. 


The report stated thet the State Department leans 
tovard disapproving this sale by U.8. firms because of South 
Africa's racial apartheid policy. 


Tf this is true, then our government should be 
encouraged to stand fast. Even if it is not true, it should 
be encouraged not to make available on the U.S. market military 
planes that could be used to further the vicious raciel 
conditions in South Africa. 


I thought you might be interested in the attached 
copy of a telegram sent to the Secretary of State in behalf 
of the Conference. 


It would also be helpful if e similar message were 
sent in the name of your organization. 


Theodore E. Brown 















AMERICAN NEGRO LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE ON AFRICA 
Suite 1202, 15 East 40th Street 
New York 16, New York 
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TELEGRAM 
JUNE 14, 1963 


THE HORORABLE DEAN RUSK 
SECRETARY OF STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 

PRESS ACCOUNTS INDICATE U.S. GOVERNMENT MAY TURN DOWN 
SOUTH AFRICA REQUEST FOR MILITARY PLANES. AMERICAN NEGRO 
LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE ON AFRICA STRONGLY URGES THIS POSITION 
BE FINALIZED, IN VIEW OF SOUTH AFRICA APARTHEID POLICY, ANY 
DIRECT OR INDIRECT AID UNTHINKABLE EVEN WHERE THE ABILITY TO 
PAY IS PRESENT, URGE OUR GOVERNMENT STAND FAST IN ITS DENIAL 
IW THIS REGARD. 


THEODORE E. BROWN 

DIRECTOR 

AMERICAN NEGRO LEADERSHIP 
CONFERENCE ON AFRICA 








Pee NE ‘ 

Te _ Nesbers of the CATE Committers - 
Aueriven Negro Leoterchip Conference on Africa 
Direct 

eunaCTs Emargency Mecting, Mienday, August.3ist, 1904 


Ab the fugust sbi nadia’ co duh coaeeas ciaauas omnes: John 
A. Davie, president of ANSAC, reiced an inporiant question which I welieve 
necensitates 6 pros Cecision by you. She Planing Camsittes meoting 
attendance tas nine persons. Dr. Savio go mo suport for hia sbotantve 
prcetenl viich was as follows: | 


pasie gurposes of . Be steted that it my be digficult for sone 
Cot to a realistic position on 
{ek United Stutes-ffrican policy, 1f such « position was basically 


wea 
st verlence with present eiainistration foreim policy. A 

after the election, seid Davis, would free all participants from the cloud of a 
presidential election, Simply stated, Davis questioned the shility of some 

Bers 4seders to divorce themelyes from thair uresidential politics] comaitments 

an order to conemntrate on a realistic program for Amrica’s ‘20 milling Regro 

eitisens regarcing their government’ S policy in Sub-Sakara. Africa. 


Folloving the Plaming Comittee ueting, I keyb a i prior arranged appoint 
| wea with Hoy Uijkins, ani auong other things, scquainted hin with the Davis 
gesition. Mr. Wills ents wet Seererning 92 ee ee ee oe 
renstive resetion to Davis' suggestion, speed thet the question was 

enough for 2 decision by the Call Comnittes. Further, Hr. Wilkins feels that I 
should share vith you soma background to help you arrive at your own point of view. 







 gongumeed fue were cuhausted. I vas desperctglypsearching ang apo 
eons to keep aur progran going. You may zee i see 
their lelp oe administration supporters in & 


sag a, tray in ue cr comet oan 
thay ave otfll working on tis T hope to to lave sone word regarding Secretary - 


of State Rusk 








mat slog woul bo quite eabarscing cinco major pa 
they j 


purpoca to help our Septemes ae taniobly, 
gwnenidencinelas waReon: 





‘Ta adattion to tt. Witkins T have telined on thts vith Mics Height. 


have arranged vith Mice Height te ais tht 

fcitovion four atti ee Bune cist ce ieertsra] g issue vith you lmsdiately 
Of the United ci 2 

Come) at the offices of the National Urban league. ‘this waa Teadorshty 


iapneahehasceptaphann storages 


,, i» Randolph Jegi this weak 


bebe te teenies cai 
eon arrive ci a decision on concnsintayen OE 


Thank you. 








- gpite 1203, 15 Bast hoth Strect 
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MELO TO 


FROM THEODORE E. BROWN 


I need. your help. he you inow, ve are operating on @ very maatnal 
budget. mais is partly due to the fact that we have not received 
sponsoring contributions fron the orgenizations.tisted on the 
attached sheet. If you can use your influence with any of the 
leaders of these organizutions to help us forthwith with a generous 
cponsoring contribution, it would go a long way to help ease our 
financial condition. 

Thar you. 


§ hy 2 












Boi 8.T. Joaes 

Iintermstional Youth Congress, Cuurch of God 
60th & Callevheal 

Philedelphia, Pa. 


is. Roayln F, Dixon 

t/o Hex, Beresenia ¥. ED 

The Moles . 

107 Overbrook Road 

Richmond, Va... 

(ira. Dizon's address in asnington is 
not known) | 


br. Deborah fP.. Wolfe, Grand Hesileus 
zeta Phi Beta Sorority 
1735 New Hampshire Aves Nie 
Washington, BC. . ‘ 


Richard B. Milispaugh Esq 
‘Grand Polemarch . 


Kappe. Pai Fraternity 
4752 South Ellis 
Chicego Til. 


My. Amos T. Hel. 

Sonference of Grand Masters, 
Prince Hall Masons of. America 
121 North a st 

Tulsa, ica. 


Dr. dulia see Grand Ratzon 


 *Hetional Grand reante® ~ Eestern Ster 


SNS Arden Park . 

Detroit, Hick, 

Mr. Theodore Saves 
Hationnl Faneral Directors 
$333 §, Sok tha 
Chicago, 22, 


Me. Hargex Phillips, Hational Cheriman 
Rational Conference of Artists 
Grasbling College _. 
Grambling, Louisian® . 
pe ub Be Mitchel 






ae & YJ Streets BY Industries Bants 
Washington, Bl... 


es. Helen Y. Moxwell, Suprene Basiieus 
National senor ty of Phd Delta Lappe 
92. Mefonough St - 

Brooklyn; #.Y.. 


Mrs. Ossie ware yltchel2 
tote Poi Lembda Yorority 
fe25 i Ave. South 
Bieta eres » AIR. 


. Massanequs, N.Y. 


firs. Blorence Allen Holmes, President 

360 National Assoc. of Negro Business & 
Professional Women, Inc. 

166 Clocks Blva 


Me. Charles i. Warden, President 

National Assoc. of Reni Estate Brokers as 
1168 Fulton St . 

Brooklyn, §.Y. 


Bishop George v. 22 
Bishops’ Council. a i AMG Church 
336 Pelham Read _. 
Phitadelphis, Pa. 


Gr. J. il. Jackson, President E 
ational Baptist Convention, U.S.A. 
3101 Seuth oe 

Chicago 16, 722 


Me. Bahby G. Smith, President 

Hational Alliance of Postal Empisyees : 
1644 Uith st RY i 
Washington, Be, : ° F : 


iz. Booker T. Alexander 
Ancient Eeyptien Order « Shrine 


Broadvay : EF 
Tobin Bldg, Imperial Potentate 
Detroit, Mick 3 


Urs, Farrell He@lane : \ 
The Smart Set a. 
iL Grandview Blvd. 

Yorkers, N.¥. 


Mr. Jobn H. Sengstacke — | | 
Chisago Daily Defender . _ 
2460 South Micjigen Ave 


‘Chicago, 111/ 


Nes. W.R. Sell 4 
Netional Dental Assor ~ vomens fu hens : 
72k 3 Hayes Ave ‘ 
Jackson, Tenn. 


Mrs. felonia Valden, President : s 
Bationst Medical Ascot ~ Vemoens eee e 
2325 Harlen Ava F 
Saltisore, A, 7 i : i ion 


Mr. Prank Hicsell 
Guarducen : 


303 W Sith St 
Rew York, H.z. 


Dr, ta. J, Pitepatrick, Grant Comanier “ 
Scottish Rite Masons : 
8835 agents 


. Mr. dokn H. Johnson 

_ goemson Publications Chicago 
‘1820 S, Michigan Ave © 

.. Chicage, T21 


“ 


lin, bbson BR. Reynolds 


1,5. P, 0.8.5. 


1528 Herth 16th Street 


Philadelphia 22, Penna 


Bishop Small wool E. Williens 


Bible Way Churches World Wide 
L729 16th Street BY . 
Washington, DCo 


Rov. varices: A. 


Davikins 
’ Yestern Christien Leadership. Conf 


1025 East 16th Street 
tos Angeles 21, Calif 


Mx. Horace Sheffield. 

pa talon Leadership Council 
302 Collingwood St . 

rere ich. 


a ire Janes Forman 


Student Non-Violent Coordinating Comittee 
6 Raymond Street Wi 


Atlanta Us, Ga. 


Dr. Nontague W. Cobb 
National Medical. Assec. 
Howerd Medical School 
Veshing tan, - DC. : 


Mr, Theodore W. Congs 


_ fletional Bar Association 
2679 North Tewtoniaa Ave 


Milwaukee, Wie. 


Y. Carlton Be ‘Goodlett 
Eeligfomnia Hegro Leadership Conf 


1360 Dark St . 
as Francisco G_ calif 


Mes. Regina. H. Andrews 
Hationnl Councii of Wouen of the U.6. 
ew York Public library 


2000 St, Nicholas Ave 


New York, Revs. 


Ne. Eerl 3. ‘Dlekergon 
Guprege Lite. ins. Co. of america 
«3501 Pouth Parkway 

_ Chicago, 1. — 








Hr. pelford. Tauson 
Afraa Continental corp 
& 1725 K Street 
Washington, D.C. — 


Mr. Ed. S. Miller : 

Hotel & Reatourant Employees and 
Bartenders Taternational Union 

7h3 East 75th Street 

Chicago, m2 : 


Mra. Reaa Grags — 

National Assoc. of Colored Yomen's Clubs 
1601 R Street hw 

Washington, DC. 


Mr. H. Carl Moultrie 

Omega Pai Pai Fraternity, inc. 
302 Rhode Islend Rv 
Washington, D.C. 


My. Berkeley G. Burrell 
National Business. League 
3624 Georgia Ave TY 
Washington, D.C. 


American a attaa on Africa 
211 Bast bord Street 
New York, Ne¥. 


Me. DVB. Halter Shervington 
Chi Delta Mx Fraternity 
2301 Havliem Ave 

Baltimore, Merylend. 


Mrs. Maezell Dickerson 
Chi, Ete Pri Sorority 
2705 Hilton St 
Baltimore, Ma. - 


Rev. Vernon Bodein : 
Minieters Conference 

614 W 41st Street 

Philadelphia; Pa 


Dr. Ernest Cook 

Cri ted Order of O24 Folios 
ceca etd . : 

Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Margaret Simms 
Jack end Jill 
959 Natfitt Pl 
St, Louls, Ho. 


. Janes B. Singleton, President : 


Rettonal Dental 
1902 Charlotte. Ave 


See eS 
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AMERICAN NEGRO LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE ON AFRICA 
Suite 1203, 15 East 40 Street 


New York, N.Y. we 47 we 


September 15, 1964 
WERMGRANDUM 


TG = Call Committees 


FROM - Theodore £. BrountY) 


ite nead to have a meeting of the Call Committee. I suggest 
as the time moat convenient would be following the Dean Rusk 
Luncheon, Friday, September 25. Tha main purposes, in my 
judgement, For the mesting is as follows: A renort from the 
Call Committee to the Confarence and, also, to consider whatever 
resolutions the C11 Committee deems necessary for Conference 
consideration. i don't think it wise at this time to give you 
the specific time of the meeting, but it seems it should be 
some time in the afternoon at a time mutually convenient for the 
greatest number. . 


The program schedule is just about ready and should be in 
your hands in the next few days. figanuhile, most of the time is 
being spent right through here on assuring @ good representative 
turnout at the Dean Rusk Lunchson. 


I would appreciate you using your influence with your own 
local “ashington, D. £. srganizations and any other groups, 
especially Negro, for attendance at the Luncheon. In consultation 
with the Planning Committee, we set a fee of £6.50, which 
represents the gross cost to us. We really don't have much time 
for the Luncheon, due primarily to the recency cf getting, in 
writing, the Secretary's accaptance of our invitation. 


Further, I need whatever help you cen give, through your 
existing branches in Washington and any other contacts you might 
have, to assure ea good turnout by the public at the Friday night 
meeting, opening at 6:00 PM, Call Committee Member Martin Luther 
King, Jr. will serve as Chairman. The main addrass will be given 
by Ambassador Adebo, head of the Nigerian mission to the u. N. 


Just a reminder, we open Thursday evening, Pollowing 
registration at 8:00 OM. Call Committee Member A. Philip Randolph 
will serve as Chairman of this meeting. The keynote address will 
be given by Dr. James Robinson, Director, Operations Crossroads 


Africa. The keynote address will be entitled "The Interrelationship 





